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FOREWORD 


It i my derine to Leave an accunate necond 
of my Life in the handa of my beloved child- 
nen fon whatever it may mean to them. Con- 
tranting my way of Life ar a youth with thein 
way of Life shou. oe interesting ar w 

aa entertaining. In many ways it will be 
quite amuaing f am aure. 


When my Life on thir eanth har ended, and thir 
book, “The Tracks of Life”, has been finished, 
would ark that no better woada be spoken o 
me than there: “He Loved hin family.” Though 

I fully realize that many timer I have been 
PARind anh land With ate I hope, tpl 
undenatand that I have Sa tried to do what 
L thought war beat fon thein well being. L 
also realize that I have made mitaker for 
which I am very aonny, and I do, here and now, 
ak thein forgiveness 

L hope that each of them will find ar much joy 
and happineaa with thein own childnen ar f have 
found with mine. 


Roar Hanvey Tippeta 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


I wrote, compiled, and typed this book from the beginning to page 162 during 
the year 1961. Then I set it aside for 27 years. 


In 1988, I bought a new electronic Smith Corona typewriter with changeable 
print wheels and easy lift-off correction system. The new typewriter gave me 
the incentive and ambition I needed to do more work on this book. 


I did some additions, improvements, and retyping mostly between pages 7 to 
28. Then I wrote and typed new material beginning with page 163 and progressing 
to page 252, plus the Missionary Experiences in the Appendix. At this point, 
the Christmas season overtook me, and I decided to give copies of it to each of 
our children. 


I intend to continue adding more years to this book, and I plan to have 
copies made of the additional writings to update your books from time to time. 
I encourage each of you to write experiences about your life and place them in 
the Appendix of this book, with copies provided for the rest of us. Just think 
of the interesting gift that would be for ourselves and our posterity after us! 


This should become an ongoing family tradition, and would fulfull the 
Prophet's request to write our family histories. 


Ross Harvey Tippets 
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To. 
MY CHARMING WIFE, 
OUR FINE SONS AND LOVELY DAUGHTERS 
I RESPECTFULLY DEDICATE 
THIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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THE TRACKS OF LIFE 


Autobiography of Ross Earvey Tippets 


Chapter 1 


Earliest Memories 


At the foot of Jack Mountain near the mouth of Dum Cenyon in Three Mile, 
Bear Lake County, Idaho, (two miles south and two miles east of Georgetown) 
nestled a dirt roofed, two roomed, log cabin under a tall shade tree. It was 
screened on the west end north by a thick row of wild roses, willows, alders, 
service—berry, choke-cherry, and wild gooseberry bushes, watered by the over- 
flow from a couple of small fresh water springs, situated some four hundred yards 
to the north on Milton Smith's property. A few feet to the north of the little 
log cabin, and practically touching the creek, was a small and a lerge granary, 
constructed of rough lumber. To the northeast a few fect away, stood an old shop 
and a garage, both made of logs with'poles laid close together and covered with 
six inches of dirt to form aroof. To the east, and farther away, was a pig pen, 
a chicken coop, a correl, and two sheiter sheds, all connected together and built 
of logs, with roofs of poles and dirt. A huge barn of unpainted rough lumber, 
capable of holding forty or fifty tons of hay with a horse barn in the north end 
end a cow barn in the south end, was located a hundred yards or more to the sovth- 
east. The south area was clear of obstructions, except for a few lilacs and old 
fashioned yellow roses, affordi~ng an excellent view of the rolling foothills and 
velley floor. Old Jack Mountain's west face could be seen towering above the corral, 
with its small cliff and many rock slides shining bright red in the setting sun, as 
the sage brush, maples, quaking aspens, and Dougles firs of Caribou National Forest 
cast dark shadows upon the gravel-strewn slopes. 

In this picturesque but humble setting were born the three children of John 
Hervey Tippets and Irene Smith Tippets with the aid of Doctor King and Emma Dunn, 
I was the second child end only son. 


The vitel statistics follow: 


Father: John Harvey Tippets, born 8 Januery 1888, at Perry, Utah. 
Mother: Irene Smith, born 28 March 1898, at Georgetown, Idaho. 


Children: Emma Vilate Tippets, born 9 May 1922. 
Ross Harvey Tippets, born 10 May 1925. 
Vivien Tippets, born 9 December 1928. 


Time has erased the log cabin from my memory, but the other buildings and 
the majestic mountains will probably be with me for many years to come. 

My earliest recollection is of a game we used to play when I was three years 
of age. Grandpa (Dai's Father, Walter Henry Tippets), Dad, Mother, Vilate, and I 
were living with Uncle Lloyd LeGrand Burdick, Aunt Dolly (Veda Mae Smith Burdick, 
Mother's sister), and LeGrand (their first child), in the old house of Milt Smiths, 


located a quarter of a mile west of our home. An old wash-stand with several drew- 
ers stood upon the front porch of the house, and our favorite game was to put our 
old black cat in one of the drawers and close it. A few moments later, we would 
open the drawer,and the cat would be gone, having moved to another drawer through 
the space in the back. The game was to guess which drawer she was in. The old 
cat seemed to enjoy it as well as we did, or at least, she endured it with very 
little fuss. 

We lived in that house while Dad and Uncle Lloyd were building a new house 
on the site of the log cabin, which had been torn down and was gredually consumed 
in our wood-burning heater and cook stoves. Mother, especially, was glad to see 
the old log cabin go. Many times, mud and water had dripped from the dirt roof 
onto the floor during a rain storm. This usually heppened shortly after she had 
finished mopping, while the flodr was at its sparkling best. 

In the sumer of 1925 upon conpletion of the new four~roomed frame house, 

with cedar shingle roof, Uncle Lloyd moved his family to Gridley, California, 
We loaded our furniture in the truck wegon, behind a team of horses, and moved to 
the new home. I rode in a wash tub on top of the load. Mother and "Vilate walked 
over, carrying the kerosene lamps. There were probably other trips made with the 
wagon, but I do not remember them. 

Though it had no electricity and no plumbing, the new home was warm, dry, and 
cheerful. The loud patter of rain on the roof was a very comforting sound,and it 
was no longer accompanied by a splashing of mud on the floor, as before. I recall 
thet for several years after, whenever it would rein, Dad would go into the bed- 
room, lie upon the bed, and listen to the rain on the cedar shingle roof. He and 
Grendpa hed lived in the log cabin for twenty-three years with other members of 
the family, who had since died or married and moved away. He greatly appreciated 
the dryness and cleanliness of the new home, as did the rest of us. 

Life soon settled down in the new home to a reguler routine, only to be inter- 
rupted in early December by the birth of Vivian, who arrived two months eerlier 
than expected. I remember being awakened in the night by Grandpa, who said, "You 
have a new baby sister." 

"Hoh-uh," I replied, not believing him. 

"Come and see." 

So, I crawled out of bed with his help, grasped his fingers with my three 
year old hand, and trotted into the living room. There, in a laundry basket be- 
hind the wood-burning heater, almost lost in a bundle of blankets, was a very 
tiny, dark-haired, sleepy baby girl. I was permitted only a short look at the 
wee face, by the light of the flickering kerosens lamp, and then it was carefully 
covered up again and I was led back to bed. The family was now complete. The 
last child had arrived. 

The joy that came into the home with the arrival of the new baby was over- 
shadowed by a deep concern for the safety of the mother and the premature child. 
Mother's health had not been good. She was afflicted with pernicious anemie, and 
the ordeal of child birth had been nearly more than she could stand. To make 
matters worse, winter was in progress, and Dad had to go the four miles to George~ 
town in a Sleigh, =jimencurrinendemdmambiemeniionmsion telephone Doctor King who 
lived in Montpelier,wait for him to come ten miles to the bottom of Three Mile 
Lane, and then take him to our home in the sleigh. Needless to say, the Doctor 
arrived after the baby was born. He did all that he could to help by adiminister- 
ing medicine and checking Mother carefully. He then departed with Dad in the 
sleigh after leaving instructions for the care of the patients. 

Enma Donn,(a member of the Georgetown Relief Society Presidency, who had had 
considerable experience with sick people) and Grandma (Helen Vilate Nelson Smith, 
Mother's Mother) were left in charge. Their work was cut out for them. Mother 
was very week, and several times hovered between life and death. Only her fight- 
ing spirit kept her alive. The baby weighed about three pounds, and without an 


incubator, it was by no meens certain that she would be able to survive. Gloon 
and anxiety hung over the household that cold December. 

To complicate matters still more, Uncle Marvin Smith (Mother's brother, who 
was not yet married) ceme to our home with a very serious case of flu-pneunonia. 
He had no place else to go. Grandma was staying with us, caring for Mother, and 
there was no one else to care for him. 

His bed was in our living room, and he was so ill that his sweat would actually 
run down on the floor from his soaked bed. When Doctor King saw him, on a subsequ- 
ent visit, he was very angry, and he ordered, "Get that man out of here!" Of course, 
the doctor was concerned about the contagious nature of the disease, and he feared 
the consequences if the disease was contracted by either Mother or the beby. But 
then, there was no place to take Uncle Marvin, and he had to remain. He was fight- 
ing for his life too. 

Doctor King's fears were well founded, because the little baby did catch the 
flv-pneumonia which very nearly ended her earthly life when it had scarcely begun, 
Faith and the power of the Priesthood came to the rescue. 

Our neighbor, Milt Smith, was called in to help Dad bless and name the baby, 
because it was feered that she could not possibly live after coming down with pnev- 
monia, She, along with Mother, was also annointed with oil and administered to 
by the authority of the Priesthood. (Dad was an Elder of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latterday Saints, and Milt was a High Priest.) 

Later in the evening, Milt, Emma Dunn, and Grandpa were sitting with the 
baby in the living room. I believe the rest of the femily had retired for the 
night. Grandpa was dozing in his chair, while Milt and Emma were visiting quietly. 
The baby's breathing became so slow it appeered to have stopped, and she began 
turning dark. 

"Took, she's dying!" whispered Emma to Milt. 

Grandpa roused from his nap in the rocking chair and exclaimed, "You think 
she is dying, but she is not. She is not going to die!" 

A few moments later, the beby's breathing became stronger, and the dark color 
gradually disappeared from her face, She was still far from being out of danger, 
however. 

Doctor King, who made periodic visits to check on the progress of Mother and 
the baby, told Dad that a little whiskey might help to break up the bad congestion 
on the baby's chest and in her throat. 

"Where can I get some whiskey?" asked Dad. (These were the Prohibition Days, 
and the sele or possession of whiskey was against the law.) 

"T don't know," answered the doctor, "but I'm sure it would help." 

So, Dad explained his need to the right people, and managed to get pert of & 
pottle of bootleg whiskey. This appeared to be the right medicine, because there 
was a very marked improvement in the baby's condition from that moment on. 

Though the recovery of Mother and the beby was not immediate, it was, never- 
theless, miraculous and, without doubt, largely due to the faith of the family 
and the power of the Priesthood. The advice and treatments given by the doctor 
most surely were inspired. 

By early spring, Mother had regained her strength, and the beby, Vivien, was 
doing nicely. Vilate was completing her first yeer of school, and Mother was try- 
ing to get her to stop singing NRAMONA." She hed sung it so mich while Mother 
was sick in bed that Mother thoroughly @isliked its mournful strains. 

The new home had, by now, taken on a more cheerful air. It had received its 
test of trouble and anxiety, and family relations were cemented more solidly than 
before. The new house had, indeed, become a home. 


Chapter 2 


Our Ranch 


Here we will pause, for a few moments, to take a broader look at our sur— 
roundings. In the beginning description, I neglected to mention the dirt cellar 
located at the northeast corner of the house between the house and the shop. Its 
dimensions were about 12' by 14! with a depth of 7'. It was covered with slabs,logs, 
and a mound of dirt, sloped to drain the snow and rain water away. It made a 
pretty fair coasting hill for sled or coaster-wagon, depending upon the season. 

Of course, you could not travel more than e few yards, but then you did not have 
to walk back very far either. 

The buildings, previously mentioned, formed the nucleous of a 140 acre dry 
farm and ranch. Most of the land lay to the south of the buildings on a series 
of rolling hills at the foot of rugged Jack Mountain. Though the ranch was small, 
for that part of Idaho, the soil was of good quality, and an excellent grade of 
Baart or Turkey Red wheat was produced. Barley also was grown, but it was usually 
fed to livestock on the ranch. 

The main income was taken from the wheat crop, supplimented by the sale of a 
few hundred pounds of potatoes, a few calves or yearling steers, a few hogs, and 
cream from half a dozen cows. (The milk was run through a mechanical separator 
which extracted the cream. The cream wes sold to local creameries, and the skim- 
med milk was fed to the calves and pigs on the farm.) 

Irrigation water was available for some twelve or fifteen acres of alfalfa 
hay, which was fed to the cows, calves, pigs, and horses. The horses, usually 
five or six in number, furnished the power to work the soil of the crop land. 

They were also the chief source of transportation in the winter when the roads 
were full of snow. 

The summers in Bear Lake County, Idaho, are lovely, cool, and refreshing, 

‘but rather short. The growing season is not long enough to permit a large variety 
of crops to mature. Practically no fruit is raised except berries, which do very 
well indeed, Garden produce is of superior quality in the more frost free areas, 
and our ranch was situated in one of the very best places in the county. Our 
garden furnished a lot of top quality food for the table in season, and the cellar 
carried on during the off seasons. 

With fresh mili, cream, and butter from the cows; eggs from the chickens; . 
fruit and vegetables from the garden and cellar; and meat from chickens, turkeys, 
hogs, steers, or sheep, as the case may be, we always ate very well, even when 
money was a scarce item in the household. We came through the depression years 
of the late twenties end early thirties in much better condition than a majority 
of the families in the United States, many of whom nearly starved to death. Our 
table was never without sufficient quantities of wholesome food. We never had a. 
crop failure, though some years were better than others. My Dad was an honest 
payer of tithes and offerings, and the Lord poured out His blessings upon us, just 
as He has promised in the scriptures. 


Ranch Work and Other Activities 


A description of the work and other activities that took place while I 
was growing up on the ranch should prove interesting as the years go by, and 
as conditions change. Our future generations will find that their life styles 
will be very different than mine was as a child and youth. I am sure the con- 
trast will be quite amusing. Modern inventions and improvements will be re- 
sponsible for a great many of these changes. However, I really did enjoy life 
back in those "old fashioned" days, even when some days were hard. 


Farm chores and work may be roughly classified into two main groups: daily 
chores, and seasonal work. The daily chores vary only slightly with the changing 
seasons, but the seasonal work changes drastically from summer to winter. We will 
discuss the daily chores first in their approximate order of occurrence. 


Daily Chores 


At the break of day, Dad would arise and get dressed in a cold bedroom, 
build a fire in the kitchen stove, get the milk bucket and milk can, and go to 
the barn. The milk can was carried in a milk cart similar to a wooden wheel bar- 
row without a box, just a metal strap to hold the can between the shafts. This 
was the summertime conveyance. In the winter when there was snow on the ground, 
it was carried on a handmade sleigh which was pulled with a rope. He would 
throw a little hay into the mangers for the cows to munch on while the milking 
was in progress. The milking was done by hand since we never owned a milking 
machine. The average number of cows to be milked was fourto six. Mother helped 
milk at times, and so did I when I grew old enough. After the cows had been 
milked, any young calves requiring whole milk were fed from the calf bucket, and 
the rest of the milk would be taken to the house for separating. The calves were 
taught to drink from a bucket by Dad who would hold their heads and necks between 
his legs, and place a pan of milk under their noses while permitting them to suck 
his finger. His finger would then be placed into the milk which would bring the 
calves' noses in contact with the milk. After a few tries, the calves would real- 
ize the milk was coming from the pan and not from the finger. They could then 
drink from a pan or a bucket with no further difficulties. 

Meanwhile, after the chill had been taken from the kitchen, the rest of the 
family would grab their clothes and head for the warmth coming from the open oven 
of the kitchen stove. We would place our shoes on the oven door for warming, and 
sit on chairs surrounding the oven, sometimes with our feet on the oven door, too. 
This was much more pleasant than dressing in the cold bedroom as Dad was forced to 
do. Mother would start cooking breakfast, and we kids would take a lot of time 
getting dressed. 

When Dad came in with the milk, he would commence separating immediately. 
The separator was a hand operated machine which would separate the milk from the 
cream. It was about five feet tall with an eight gallon vat on the top into 
which the whole milk was poured. A handle on its side was turned until the bow] 
(a one quart device under the vat which was turned at high speed) reached the 
proper speed. The tap on the vat was then opened and the milk would flow thru 
the rapidly spinning bowl. Two tightly fitting spouts were attached around the 
bowl in such a manner that the skimmed milk would flow from the bottom spout 
while the cream came out thru the top spout. The principal involved here was 
the use of centrifugal force. The spinning howl would throw the heavier milk 
to the outer edge of the bowl, and the lighter cream would be crowded toward 
the center thus permitting them to flow thru two separate spouts into separate 
containers. To determine the proper speed for the bowl, a bell would ring each 
time the handle made a complete revolution, and when sufficient speed was at- 
tained, the bell would stop ringing. Turning the separator was excellent exer- 
cise. It required bending, pulling, and a considerable 


(continued on page 6) 


amount of strength. The skimmed milk was fed to the older calves 
and pigs, while the cream was used on our cereal, in cooking, and in the 
meking of butter. The excess was sold to creameries in town. 

After breakfast, Dad would go to the granary with two buckets, get wheat 
in one and rolled berley in the other. The wheat would be thrown out to the 
turkeys and pleced in the trough in the coop for the chickens. The rolled 
barley was dumped in the pig trough inside of the pen. Table scraps, etc. 
were also feed to the pigs at this time, which usually memht making an extra 
trip to the house, unless they were carried out with the skimmed milk. 

During the wintertime, the next chore would be to harness the teem of 
borses, (we had, 40, bold a piece of burning paper under the bridle bits to warm 
them so .the/ wouldn't stick to the horses' to=ngues); hitch them to the bob- 
sleigh, drive about helf a mile south to the straw stack, load on a jag of 
straw, take it to the north side of the "Feed Ground Hill", scatter it in 
small bunches for the horses and cows, return to the barn, unhitch from the 
bobsleigh, hitch on-to the manure bob, clean the horse barn and the cow barn, 
haul the manure to the potato: or garden patch, unload it with shovel and 
fork, return to the farm yard, unhitch, put the horses in the barn and un- 
harness them, turn them out onto the feed ground, end you were through with 
the mornings routine chores. It would now be about dinner time. 

During the summer time, the cows would be turned out to pasture, the 
four work horses would be harnessed, hooked to the eppropriate impliment, 
and worked in the fields until noon. ‘They would then be unhooked, watered, 
fed , given two hours of rest, watered again, hooked up, and worked four more 
hours. Then they would be unhitched, unharnessed, and turned out to water 
and pasture for the night. 

The evening chores consisted of putting hay in the cow mangers, feeding 
gtain to the turkeys, chickens, end pigs, feeding a little alfalfa hay to the 
pigs, milking the cows, separating, feeding the calves, feeding the slop to 
the pigs, and putting some hay in the horse mangers if you were planning on 
using them the next day. 

My main chores took place in the early evening. They were: filling the 
wood box behind the kitchen stove, getting the kindlings (Dad usually chopped 
them during the day), getting the coal bucket full of coal (when we had iD, 
and carrying enough water to fill the reservoir on the stove, the tea kettle, 
and the two buckets which were placed on the water bucket shelf. When wash 
dey wes pending, I elso hed to fill the wash boiler on the stove and two tubs 
to be used for rinse water. I carried the water from the wooden spout in the 
little creek behind the house. In the winter, the ice had to be chopped away 
from the spout, and many times, the water would have to be dipped up with a 
pan becense the bucket would not .go under the spout. It wasn't much fun. 

The house-hold chores consisted of all of the normal ones still being 
done today, besides a few that are no longer with us,such as washing the sep- 
arator (a distasteful chore), washing the mill buckets, weshing the milk 
strainer, filling the lamps with kerosene, and lighting them each evening. 

Clothes washing day wes usually on Monday. The water was heated in a 
large boiler on top of the kitchen stove. Household lye was put into the hot 
water in small amounts to bring the hard water and dirt to the top in the form 
of a thick scum, which was then skimmed off with a dipper and thrown away. 
This treatment gave the water better cleaning qualities. It made the clothes 
whiter, but the lye was kind of rough on them. The washing machine was a May- 
tag powered by a single cylinder, one horse power, gasoline engine. It had 
a long flexible metal exhaust hose, which was led out through the kitchen door, 
and the door had to be open a couple of inches even in the coldest weather, 
whenever the washing machine was in operation. The engine made a loud annoy- 
ing pop, pop, pop sound. Dad said that he sure did like that washer, “it 


sounded so good when you shut if off!" Even that was a great improvement over 
the hand operated machine they had when Dad and Mother were first married. 
With that one you had to pull back and forth on a lever to furnish the power to 
swish the clothes. Also, the gasoline washer had a power ringer, which would 
ring rugs and quilts. 

The clothes were hung outside on lines to dry. This worked fine in the 
summer, but in the winter I had to shovel trails under the lines so that Mother 
could get to them. One winter she got frost-bite on her legs from the extreme 
cold, and wet fingers always got so cold it was difficult to cpen the clothes 
pins. The clothes usually froze as stiff as boards shortly after being put on 
the lines. 

Ironing day came on Tuesday. The irons were made of solid cast iron, and 
were heated on the kitchen stove. Whenever an iron got too cold to do its job, 
it would be taken back to the stove and exchanged for another hot one. It took 
about four or five irons, alternating constantly; to do a family ironing. The 
heavy irons seemed to get heavier as the job progressed. In the summer time, 
the hot fire required to heat the irons added greatly to the discomfort. 
Electricity and wash-and-wear fabrics certainly are a great blessing. They 
saved a great amount of labor. 

Churning the butter was accomplished about once a week. The churn was 
a small wooden barrel about 24 inches high and ten or twelve inches in diam- 
eter. It had a wooden lid with a two inch hole in the center. A stick, about 
broom handle size, protruded through this hole and stood some eighteen inches 
above the churn lid. The other end of the stick, which went down into the wood- 
en barrel, had a small board attached to it in the shape of an eight pointed 
star. Warm sour cream was poured into the barrel. The lid was replaced, the 
protruding stick was grasped in both hands, and was moved rapidly up and down. 
The cream swished and splashed, and after fifteen or twenty minutes, the butter 
would collect in a large mass, leaving the butter milk to splash by itself. 

The butter was then taken out of the churn, placed on a platter, sprinkled 
liberally with salt, and then worked and kneaded with a wooden paddle to spread 
the salt evenly throughout the mass, or "pat" as jt was called. Fresh home 
made butter is delicious. It is almost worth the work that is required to 
make it. 

I forgot to mention earlier that one of the hardest parts of washing the 
clothes was moving the hot water from the stove into the washing machine, and 
emptying the washer and rinse tubs after the washing was finished. This all 
had to be done by hand with buckets or by carrying the tubs, which was not an 
easy task. The water had to be carried out of the house and dumped on the 
ground far enough away to prevent a mud hole near the house. It built muscles. 


Seasonal Work 

As soon as the snow had melted in the spring, and before the ground had 
gotten dry, our spring work started. We hauled manure out of the corrals, and 
away from the barn. It had to be loaded by hand with forks or shovels, and it 
was unloaded in the same manner and scattered upon the crop land. Next, the 
fences were repaired by digging post holes and replacing rotted posts, tighten- 
ing the barbed wire, adding wooden dancers here and there, and replacing the 
staples where the wires had pulled loose from the posts. This job generally 
took about two weeks. 

When the ground was dry enough to work, we would disk the alfalfa hay 
land, using three or four horses on the single disk. Then we would plow and 
work the garden and potato land. The garden seeds would be planted by hand. 
Potatoes would be cut into little pieces with butcher knives leaving at least 
one eye in each piece, and the potato pieces (or sets) would be dropped by hand 
jto the open furrows left by the plow. We woul plow a furrow, drop the sets 
into it, plow another furrow to cover up the potato sets, plow still another 
furrow to cover up the second one, and then drop some potato sets into this 
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furrow, and start over again. This would keep the potatoes in rows and the rows 
would be twenty-eight inches apart. The garden corn was planted with a hand oper- 
ated tool that was jabbed into the ground, and by pressing the handles together, 
a few seeds would be dropped down a tube into the ground. When the tool was with- 
drawn, the seeds were automatically covered. 

After the garden and potatoes were in the ground, the field work would begin 
in earnest. The land, which had been plowed the summer before, would be harrowed 
twice, then leveled. The four work horses would than get a days rest while we 
sacked the seed grain, hauled it up to Milt Smith's place, put it through the grain 
fan, took it back home, and dipped the sacks, one at a time, into a barrell of 
water and formeldahyde solution. This helped to prevent smutt disease in the crop. 
The grain fan and shaker screens took most of the chaff, weed seeds, and broken 
karnels out of the seed grain. The fan was kept at Milt Smith's place because he 
was part owner of it, and it was driven by a water wheel which he had installed 
in his wash house, 

Next day, the grain would be planted with a grain drill pulled by two horses. 
The preparation of the soil and the planting of the seed usually took about three 
weeks. When that had been accomplished, we would commence the plowing of last year's 
crop land. This was called "summer fallowing." We used four horses on a riding 
plow which had two twelve-inch bottoms. We could plow about 24 acres per day, and 
it would take three weeks or longer to get this plowing done. This plowed land 
would then remain idle for the rest of the year and would be planted in the spring 
of the following year. This way, you could store up two years moisture to produce 
one years crop. The plowing was the hardest job for the horses. It pulled hard. 

Twelve hours each nine days, we would receive our turn at the irrigation water. 
All of our turns came during the daylight hours. We used the water on the twelve 
acres of alfalfa hay. I didn't care for the job of irrigating. The water had to 
be turned out of the ditches with canvas dams every few feet so it could spread 
and soak into the soil. When.one section of the field had been watered, it would 
be turned into another ditch and the job would start all over again. The ditches 
required a lot of hand shoveling to keep then from growing full of weeds and grass 
which blocked the flow of the water. 

Haying time arrived with the first week of July. We would use two horses 
on a four-foot mowing machine and cut hay all of one day. Early the next morning, 
we would hook one horse between the shavs of the sulky dump rake, and rake all of 
the hay that had been mowed the day before into windrows. Dad and I, or occasion- 
ally a hired man, would spend the rest of the day piling the windrows of hay into 
bunches with pitchforks. Dad didn't like to have his hay bunched with the sulky 
rake. It came apart too easy when you tried to pitch it onto the hay rack. 

The next day, we would mow again, and the following day jit would be raked 
and bunched. We tried to stick to this routine until the hay was all in the bunch, 
but some times the weather would not cooperate. The idea was to get the hay into 
the bunches before the sun dried it too much. If it was too dry, the valuable 
leaves would fall off and be lost. If it was not dry enough, it would heat in the 
stack or barn and probably burn up from spontaneous combustion. 

When the hay was ready to haul, Dad had to hire a man to help. We would hitch 
a team of horses to the large hay rack, drive between the bunches of hay, and pitch 
two bunches onto the rack from each side. I would be on top of the load tromping 
the hay to make it stay in place. We would then move on to the next row of bunches 
and repeat the performance until the rack would hold no more safely. We would all 
ride the load of hay back to the barn. The hired man would get into the hay barn, 
Dad would operate the Jackson fork which took the hay into the barn, I would ride 
the horse which pulled the Jackson fork loaded with hay up into the barn, and the 
hired man would spread the hay around with a pitchfork after the Jackson fork had 
dumped it onto the hay in the section of the barn which we were filling at that 
time. The Jackson fork was dumped by a strong jerk on the rope which was in the 
hands of the Jackson fork operator who was outside on the hay rack. He would jerk 
the rope when the man inside of the barn yelled “Dump it!" This trip rope was 
then used to pull the Jackson fork back outside for another load. When the rack was 


empty, we would head out to the field for another load. This happened day 
after dey, until the hay was all in the arn, and we were’so full of hay dust 
that we could hardly breath. It wes always a Red Letter Day when the haying 
was finished for the year. (We did not have much water, so the second crop 
was pretty small.) Although haying is herd work, it was quite exciting to me,, 
and I always had fun playing in the barn as it gradually filled with hay. 

The day after the haying was completed, our family usually took a trip to Beer 
Leke or to Lava Hot Springs for a swim. This was our reward for helping put 
up the hay. We usually got peid alittle, also. 

Our next job was the weeding of the plowed land. This could be atomplished 
in two or three days by using the four horses to pull a blade weeder or rod 
weeder over the land. The weeds would be cut off just under the surface of the 
ground and they would dry up. If permitted to grow, the weeds would have taken 
the moisture and caused the ground to become too herd to plant the following 
year. 

Grain harvesting commenced the last week of August. Ded, Wells Smith, and 
Milt Smith owned a Grain Header among them. By pooling their horses, wagons, 
and kids, they could present a mighty respectable harvesting crew. The harvest- 
ing would proceed in the following manner: Six horses would be hooked to the 
Header, a team to each of three Header Beds (wagons with chicken wire racks), 
and one lone horse to the derrick cable which handled the Jackson Fork, The 
Header would cut the grain and load it into the Header Beds by means of a can- 
vas belt conveyor system built into the Header. (The Header Beds had to drive 
along under the elevetor of the Header.) When one Bed was full, the Header 
would stop while the Bed pulled out and another one took its place. The Header 
would then stert again end the full Bed would go into the stack yerd. At the 
yard, the Bed would poll as close to the stack as he could get, stop, and un- 
load with the Jackson Fork. It took two men to run one Bed, one man would 
@rive the horses end the other would spread the grein eround with a pitch fork 
while the Bed was under the Header Elevator, and at the stack one man would 
operate the Jackson Fork while the other drove the pull-up horse. There wes 
another man to do the stacking; Wells Smith wes the best stacker we ever hed. 
The younger boys were used for the Bed and Pull-up drivers. *We were paid one 
helf of the standard wage for farm hands to do that job. It was a good deel. 
When it came time to move the equipment to another field, the three Beds were 
hooked together like a train and one team pulled them. The other two teams 
were hooked to the derrick and they would teke it to its new location. The 
crew kept at the job until ell of the grain was cut in all of the fields. 

The threshing would start a week or 50 after the heeding wes finished. 

A custom threshing mechine would be hired to come and do the job for a given 
price per bushel threshed. The machine hed an extomatic scales and counter, 

so en exact count could be kept of all of the grein which went through the 
machine. The machine was powered by a large trector driving a long belt. 

The thresher would park between two stacks and about three men would start 
pitching the grain from each steck into the chate on the machine. The machine 
would chew up the unthreshed grain, pound the grain out of the straw, blow 

the straw into a big pile, and dump the threshed grein down a pipe into a 
gunney sack. Two men would change the sacks as fast as they were filled. 

When ea wagon load of filled secks had been obteined, the wagon would head for 
the grenary end enother one would teke its place. We used three wagons. At 
the granary, the sacks would be dumped by hend into the grain Dins, end the 
wagonfvoula resara td the field and the threshing machine, ready to get another 
load, Milt Smith had some small graneries out in the field by the grain stacks, 
and the thresher could dump the grain right into thg without the necessity of 
hanling it. This was handy, put the grain had to/hanled away at a later date 
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Heading and threshing was a big job for the women. The crews always ate 
dinner at the home of the person for whom they were working that day. Since 
a crew numbered nine or ten men (some were boys with big appetites) the quant- 
ities of food that they could put away was terrific. The meals were always 
big, like Thanksgiving dinners. In fact the meals were probably the best part 
of the job. Everyone enjoyed them, except perhaps, the women who had to pre- 
pare them and do the cleanup after they were over. 

When the harvesting was over, plowing would start again if there had 
been sufficient rain to soak the dry ground. And after the plowing, which 
continued until the frost prevented the plow from penetrating the ground, we 
would go to the canyons, chop many loads of wood, haul it home, and saw it 
into stove lengths with a thirty inch circular blade powered by an old Model T 
Ford engine mounted on a 4" x 4" timber frame. By this time the snow would 
be falling and the summer's work was done for another year. 

In the spare moments, the garden produce had been harvested, processed, 
and stored. The potatoes had been dug and placed in the cellar. One or two 
hogs had been butchered, the lard rendered, the hams and bacon smoked, and 
the meat hung up in the top of the granary for future use. A few days of hunt- 
ing had usually resulted in the killing of a sizable deer, and the venison was 
also awaiting future use. Fruit and jams were available on the cellar cup- 
board shelves. A grist of wheat had been taken to the mill in Montpelier 
and several 50 pound sacks of flour were hanging on a little platform in 
the garage, suspended by wires from the ceiling, out of reach of mice. Turkeys 
would be slaughtered and oven-dressed for the Thanksgiving market, and a couple 
for our own dinners. Except for the periods of intense cold and the bad roads, 
the winters in Bear Lake County would not be so bad. 

One thing I always enjoyed in my younger days was the winter sports 
made possible by the snow. When it commenced to melt a little in the early 
spring, it would form a very hard crust on top during the cold nights. Next 
morning, especially on Saturdays, we would take the coaster sleighs, walk up 
to the top of the steep hills, lie on the sleighs on our stomachs, and fly 
down the slopes like big birds. Sometimes the snow would be so deep that 
we could go over the fences between the posts without touching the wires, 
which were still-under the snow. It was great fun! One time, I tried riding 
the bicycle on top of the crusted snow on a level spot. It worked good except 
that I could not turn very sharp or the bicycle would slide out from under 
me. It was about like being on ice, although crusted snow is not as strong. 

It breaks thru and dumps you into the snow when you least expect it. 


Chapter 3 


Early Adventures 


Our narrative now proceeds with a series of short incidents, the chronolog- 
ical order of which is uncertain due to the fact that they happened so early in 
my life that I can recall them only very dimly. My memory has been aided by the 
periodic reference to some of these incidents by my Mother, who occasionally de- 
lightedin mentioning the more humorous ones. 


fhe Pup and Lamb: Sometime around my third or fourth year, we got a yellow 
collie pup, whom we named TIP. We also had a lamb which we had raised on a bottle. 
Byvery time I would step out of the house, the pup, being in a playful mood, would 
grab me by the seat of the pants and poll me over, or the lamb would charge violent— 
‘ly, looking for a bottle of milk, and knock me over. It made no difference to 
them whether the ground was dry or muddy. My life certainly had its ups and downs! 
And I lost more trowser seats that way! Finally after several bruises and maddy 
rolls, I learned enough to carry a big stick (the same as Teddy Roosevelt), and 
after I had administered a few hard thumps in the right places on the pup end 
lamb, they learned to keep a respectable distance. It all came ont well in the 
end, however. The pup gave up his puppish ways when he had grown a few weeks 
older, and the lamb eventually was converted into mutton. The pup end I became 
real pals after we got better acquainted, and he learned who was boss. 


The Battery: In Georgetown, Lewis Robison and Jesse McCammon owned a large 
frame building, the Georgetown Garage. Half of the building was used for a repair 
garage for automobiles, and the other half was a blacksmith's shop. One day, 
while waiting for my Dad to finish visiting there, ny legs became very tired. I 
looked around for a good place to sit down, and found a solid object just the 
right size. Unfortunately, no one hed ever told me that a storage battery does 
no$ make a very good seat, particularly when its top is wet with acid. Furthermore, 
the posts and filler caps were not as comfortable as theylooked, so I stood up 
again. The seat of my pants did not. It had vanished! This time, the pup was 
not at fault. I suppose my underclothing saved me from some bad burns since I do 
not remember any pain, but it was a bit drafty. The laughter of all of those 
present added considerably to the discomfort, too. 


The Scrap Iron: Near the old Georgetown Garage was a large pile of scrap 
iron (worn out and left over pieces of automobiles, farm machinery, etc.). On 
another day while waiting for Dad to get through inside, I was kicking around in 
that old scrap pile, admiring all of the many treasures which my mind could con~ 
ceive. I picked up one piece and looked at it. Lew Robison was watching. 

"Would you like to have that?" he asked. 

"Yes," I nodded. 

'Pys it in your car then," he said. So, I put it in the car, considering it 
to be a very valuable gift. A few moments later, I was back looking et something 
else. 

“Would you like to have that?" he asked again. 

"Yes," I nodded, once more. 

"Pat that in your car, too," he instructed, so I aid. This happened several 
more times, and when Dad finally came out of the garage I had the car nearly full 
of my treasures. 

It took me several years to understand why Dad made me teke all of thet stuff 
out of the car and put it on the scrap heap again. I realize,now, that Lew was 
just playing a joke on Dad. 


x (rhymes with lover) 


avery tender age, before I nad learned to 

, "Mever." Even at that early age, my eporeci- 
cd music wes beginning to show itself, One Sunday while sitting by 

at the commencing of Sacrament Meeting, the orgen began to play the 
opening strains of "Cone, Come, Ye Saints". Tugging Hother's sleeve to get her 
attention, I shouted, "Muver, Muver, All is well! AJ] is well!" And thus I anr~ 
ounced to all of those present that I could recognize tunes.....well, one at least. 


Tippy's Prayers: One warm summer dey, I was playing with our dog, Tin, on 
the wooden porch by the kitchen door. Nother, working inside the kitchen, sudden- 
ly heard a lot of talicing. 

"Yow I wonder who that can be?" she remarked to herself. 

Going to the kitchen door and looking out, she could see no one except the 
dog and ne. 

What are you doing?" she asked. 

"Saying Tipoy's prayers," I replied, and sure enough, there I was attempting 
to teach the dog how to kmeel down and say his prayers. 

It wes hopeless though; Tippy just wouldn't hold still long enough. Ee didntt 
attend Sunday School either. 


Following Tip: At another time, I decided to find out what dogs do and where 
they go. My method was simple; just follow Tip. So, awey we went with Tip in the 
lead. We headed eastward through the correl and out into the horse pasture up 
neer the feed-ground hill. Tin stayed out ehead, but of course I did not realize 
that he kept going just because I was coming along too. 

I wes gone long enough to be missed by Mother, who commenced a search. Eer 
search soon led her to the correl, end by standing on the top pole of the corral 
fence she was eble to see ne and the dog away up in the pasture, nearly hidden by 
the tall sagebrush. A few shouts soon attracted ny attention, and I understood 
that I was wanted back at the house. 

Uson my arrival, Mother asked, “Where were you going?" 

"Following Tip," I answered. 

You Imow, I believe Tippy wes cheating. I do not believe he vent up to the 
feed ground very often. I believe he was leading me on a wild-goose-chase. 


Lost: Most children, at one time or another, have the experience of being 
lost. 1, too, have a "lost" story to relate, though perhaps it would be more 
accurate to state that the experience was Dad's end Mother's, instead of mine. 

During the confusion of a Monday washdey, Nother suddenly realized that I 
was not under Zoot as usual. Leaving her work et the washing machine and clothes 
lines, she begen looking for me around the yard. Seing unsuccessful in her search 
and becomming nore alarmed by the minute, she called to Dad, who was irrigating in 
the alfalfa field. He commenced to wade up the irrigation ditch, fearing that I 
may have fallen in somewhere along the line. The ditch wes only about two or three 
feet wide ani a foot deep, but this is large enough to be plenty danger- 
ous to one auall boy. However, even that search proved to be unsuccessful. 

With nearly all outside possibilities becoming exhausted, the search now 
moved into the house. The little bedroom held the answer, There on the bed, I was 
curled up, fest asleep. Since it had not been ny habit to go to sleep during the 
deytine without considerable encouregenent, this last place had been passed up 
eerlier and vas finally ezemined in sheer desperation. 

I suppose Mother end Dad, both, felt like spanking me for the enxiety I had 
caused them, but then, do you punish a child for going to sleep without being told? 
They didn't. I still cannot imagine what lured me into a bedroom in the middle of 
the day. I nust have been sick. 


Id. 
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Tivpy's Hiding Place: For some unkmown reason, our doz, Tip, wes gun shy 
and thunder shy. Sach time he saw a gun or heard the thunder, he would run down 
the cellar steps and hide ina hole he had dug in the dirt wall behind the fruit 
cupboard. It was also an excellent place to remin cool on hot summer deys. 
Tippy spent quite a bit of time in that hole; he was a nervous dog. I used to 
tease him at times by pointing a stick at him as though it was a gun. Down the 
cellar he would go, and hide behind the cupboard. I guess I was getting even with 
him for the number of times he used to pull me over when I was smaller. 


Vivian Learns to Walk: Our Kitchen cupboard had two coors on the bottom. 
This was the storage place for ell of our pots end pans. Vivien wes growing so 
well that it wes epperent she would soon be walking. As a matter of fact, she was 
treveling all over the house by holding on to the walls, chairs, or any solid ob- 
ject. Her favorite geme was to take the pots and pans, one at a time, from the 
>ottom of the kitchen cupboerd, and carry them through the living room into the 
bedroom and place them on the beds. She accomplished this by following aroumd by 
the walls, balancing herself with one hand. Vilate was holding her by the hend, 
one day, when suddenly without warning Vivien let go and ran across the living 
room floor. She did not walk, she rant I was watching and nearly died laughing. 
This pleased Vivian so much, she continued to run about the house. From that time 
on, for several years, she was on the go constantly. 


Play School: By now, Vilate had completed her second year of school, end 
her favorite gaue was pleying school. I was her favorite pupil; I could telk. 
Her other pupils, the dolls, could say only, "Mema," and that only if you tipped 
them foruard. They were kind of stupid! 

Vilate declared that she wes going to be a echdol teacher when she grew up. 
(I believe this statement wes modified somewhet, as she grew older.) Our cless 
room was the small space behind the living room door. Our blackboard was 2 sheet 
of paper pinned to the wallpaper. My desk was 4 cheir seat. Vilete didn't have 
a desk; she stood up and held the yard-stick. 

I benefitted greatly from these play schools. By the tine I was 01d enough 
to start to school, Vilete hed taught me most of the ABCs, and I could count to 
more than one-hondred. I could even recognize sone small words wnen I saw them in 
lerge print. Furthermore, I could print ny first name. I must have listened to 
the teacher at least part of the time. : 


We Trade Cars: Another incident, which I can just berely renember, is our 
lest ride in our old Willey's Overlend automobile of about 1920 vintage. It had 
side curtains of bleck water-proofed canvas with small ising glass inserts, instead 
of windows. The only way to keep warm in one of those was to use plenty of Dlank- 
ets. The wind always blew throush the flepping curteins. 

Our lest ride in it occurred when we took it down to the Georgetown Garage 
where Dad had worked out e deal with Jesse. McCammon for a 1928 Willy's Whippet 
with real glass windows. Mother wes cerrying Vivian, who was still a babe in arms, 
and Vilate trensferred the blankets from the old car to the new one. 

The new Wnippet,with its glass windows that would turn up and down, seemed 
almost like magic to us, and we found it to be much wermer than the old Overland. 

I also remember that on cold mornings, when we would first start out in the Whippet, 
the clutch would make & loud shrieking sound when it first contacted. Dad jokingly 
seid that it was shouting for oil. ; , 

Mother quit driving when we got the Whippet peceuse it had a gear shift in- 
stead of a reverse pedel. She thought a gear shift was just too complicated. I do 
not believe she ever drove an automobile after that. 
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A Tactical Error: Vilate's teacher for the first and second grades was 
Cassie Morgan from Liberty, Idaho. She was an excellent teacher for beginners, 
and she had taught in Georgetown for several years. 

Mother and I were talking to her at a social gathering, and she asked me, 
"When will you be starting to school?" 

"Next year," I answered. 

"Maybe I will not be teaching then," she continued. 

"I don't care," I remarked, very undiplomatically, in fact, very foolishly. 

As it turned out, she was my teacher for the next two years. She either 
had a short memory or a very forgiving nature. We got along fine! 


First Public Recitation: This incident occurred near Christmas when I 
was six years old, and in the first grade in school. The school was presenting 
a Christmas variety program in the gymnasium. I suppose the whole town was in- 
vited. At least, I remember the parents were there, and the gym was full of 
people. Miss Morgan had assigned me a part on the program, which was the reciting 
of a Christmas poem. Mother helped me memorize it. Then she drilled me on it 
many times, always stressing the importance of speaking loud enough so the audi- 
ence could hear me. (There were no electronic amplifiers then, and the gym had 
very poor acoustics.) As she drilled me, my voice became louder until I felt 
like I was shouting. But she said to speak it louder if I could. 

The day of the program, when I was called onto the stage to do my part, I 
looked over the heads of the audience and shouted my poem at the rear brick wall: 


I've asked and asked about Santa Claus, But I have yet to learn 
Why, when he comes down chimneys His whiskers do not burn. 

Dad said they're fireproof whiskers, And I thought he was right. 
But when the candles burned them, Santa howled with all his might! 

I thought then that he'd shave them; They are dangerous, old fashioned too, 
But I see by his pictures, He has let them grow out new. 


The audience must have heard it, because they clapped and clapped until 
the program announcer asked me if I had another one I could give. Miss Morgan 
and Mother had not prepared me for an encore. However, a verse popped into :my 
head which Mother had repeated a time or two, and which stayed with me for some 
reason. So, I stood forth and shouted at the rear brick wall again: 


The thunder roared! The lightning crashed! 
It killed a little pig about this big, 
By GASH! 


This time it was the audience that roared instead of the thunder. I think 
it embarrassed Mother. Now, why do you suppose I have remembered all the words 
of those two poems for all of these years? 


A Close Call: This event occurred when I was four or five years old. 

Our family was having a picnic and swimming outing at the old Bear Lake Hot Springs 
swimming pool on the north east corner of Bear Lake. There were other people pres- 
ent; I know Lloyd Smith was one of them. 

The water came nearly up to my chin in the shallowest part of the pool which 
was at the north end. Even in that area I could not walk on the bottom because 
the water would float me off my feet. Dad sat me on the concrete steps which led 
down into the water at the northwest corner of the pool, and told Vilate to watch 
me. Then he went out into the middle of the pool where some men, or big boys, 
were taking turns trying to stay on the back of an air-filled, floating, rubber 
horse. The horse would tip over easily and dump them into the water with a big 
splash. This vigorous activity caused several big waves to wash over the steps 
where I was sitting in water up to my chest. You can probably guess what happen- 
ed next. 

The waves suddenly lifted me off the steps and sent me bobbing along under 
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the water. I can still remember being in the water over my head, the water cover- 
ing my face, and I was trying to breathe. It felt just like pinching my nostrils 
together with my thumb and finger, and then trying to breathe in with my mouth 
closed. I do not remember feeling any panic or fear. My entire thoughts were 
probably concentrated on trying to breathe. That feeling seemed to last only a 
few moments before I blacked out. 

The next thing I knew, Dad was carrying me along the rubber mat at the side 
of the pool toward the dressing room. I was draped over his arm on my stomach 
with my head hanging down. And I was vomiting on the rubber mat. 

1 learned the rest of the details from those who witnessed them. As soon 
as I was washed off the steps, Vilate started yelling, "Ross is under the water!" 
There was so much noise in that echoing building, it was a few moments before 
Vilate could get anyone's attention. Lloyd Smith was the closest one to me, but 
his back was turned. He told me that when he finally heard Vilate yelling, he 
turned around and saw me floating just under the surface of the water. He took a 
couple of quick steps and scooped me up in his arms. Mother said the pool man- 
ager had seen the excitement, and he had told Dad to hold me over his arm and bounce 
me a little. I was gasping and sputtering, so they knew I was breathing as soon as 
they took me out of the water. 

It is interesting that this experience did not make me afraid of the water. 
However, I always avoided getting my face under the water more than necessary. 
Even after I learned to swim, I seldom swam with my face under the water. I would 
swim with my head held high or with my face turned to one side as in a side stroke. 
Also, I never did care much for diving. It always seemed to cause painful pres- 
sure on my Sinuses. 

Occasionally over the years, I have thought back on this experience, partic- 
ularly when I have heard of someone drowning. As I remember it, there were only a 
few moments of discomfort, and no real pain before I blacked out. I have decided 
that if a person was to die by accident, drowning would be one of the easiest and 
cleanest ways to go. 
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Dad cut a long willow from a near-by bush, attached a line to the tip of it, 
baited the hook with e big fat worm, and handed the willow pole to me. Next, he 
baited his own outfit, and we began to fish. We @idn't have long to wait. Sudden- 
ly, something tried to jerk the pole avay from me, and Dad yelled, "Hang on!" I 
hung on for dear life, and with a little help fron Ded, I landed a large Chub. Of 
course, I @id not yet know the difference in fish, and I wes just es proud as though 
I hed caught a Blue Marlin. 

During the next hour or so, I caught ea small Chub and a large Sucker. The 
letter seemed like a tremendously big fish to me, end I was now an ardent fishing 
fen for severel years to come. I do not remember how Dad made out on that occa 
sion. I do remember that the next time we were in Montpelier, I insisted upon 
having a cane fishing pole like Dad's. He bought me one for 15¢. 


Christmas Time: Though the Almanac states that June 21 is the longest day 
of the year, Ll am sure that all during my youth the longest day of the year was 
December 24. It seemed as though the dey before Christmas would mever end. No 
matter how hard I would try to get my mind off it, the excitement and anticipation 
made me absolutely miserable. 

A few days before Christmas, Dad would take us up to the lower end of Spring 
Eollow in the sleigh,drewn by a team of horses, pick out a Christmas tree from 
the meny firs growing there, chop it down, and take it beck hone for decorating. 

It seems as though we elways had several inches of snow by that tine of the year. 

We had a large cardboard box of decorations, but we would usually add to then 
a bit by stringing popcorn or making paper chains. Occasionally, it would be nec- 
essary to purchase 2 few gless ornements to replace those which periodically met 
with accidents. The tree wes always set up in the south-east corner of the living 
room, end it would elmost touch the ceiling. 

On Christmas Eve, we would hang our stockings on the back of 2 chair in the 
kitchen. We did not hang them by the tree in the living room because the kitchen 
stove wes the first one to be lighted in the morning, and the kitchen got warm sev- 
eral minutes ahead of the living room. We could also sit down and put our feet on 
the oven door of the kitchen stove, end teke advantage of the first heat that would 
5 ie (The house got real cold during the winter nights after the fires went 
out. 

Christmas morning, after the excitement finally wore off inside the house, I 
would put on my coat, cap, and overshoes, and wander around outside trying to find 
the tracks of Santa Claus's sleigh and reindeer. There were sleigh tracks all 
over our barnyard, tot I knew those had been nade by Dad while he was doing the 
feeding. Besides, the tracks were too wide, and Santa's sleigh made narrow tracks. 
So, I would continue to look until something else distracted me. I can not remember 
ever finding Santa's tracks, but I almost got to see his reindeer once. That story 
follows. 


Senta's Reindeer: On Christmas Day in the afternoon, they would always have 
2 Kia's Dance in the Grade School Gymnasium et Georgetown. Toward the end of the 
Gence, Santa Claus would bounce in through the door with a hearty "Ho, Ho, Ho," 
and shake hands with ell of the kids who could crowd eround hin. His helpers would 
then bring in a small paper sack of candy and nuts for every child in the room, end 
Senta would hand them out. After that, the dance would break up, and the people 
would head for home to stert the evening chores. 

On this one occasion, I asked Ded, "where does Santa Claus put his sleigh and 
reindeer when he cones to the Kid's Dance?” 

Dad answered, "Meybe over in Heryin Clark's barn." (Marvin Clerk lived across 
the road from the school house.) 

I was all for running over there right then to take a look, but Dad said, "We 
Go not have tine. We must go home and do the chores." And that is why I missed 
the chence to see Sante's sleigh and reindeer. 
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Chapter 4 


School At Last 


7 1931 Formal education began for me in September of 1931 at the George- 
town Grade School. Armed with a brand new pencil, note book, and a box of 
Crayolas, I waited outside of the school house doors, along with some other 
early arrivers, until the janitor opened the door. We then dashed into our 
school room and chose our desks. Sometime after the bell had rung, Miss Morgan 
had us stand, one at a time, and count as far as we could. Four or five of 
the kids counted to one hundred, and the others counted less. Being one of 
the last ones, I counted just far enough to beat all of the others (one hun- 
dred and eight, I believe). I could have gone on and on, but I got tired. 
Anyway, I had proved I could beat the others at counting, and that suited me 
fine. This, of course, was due to my training from Vilate. I was usually 
able to beat Vilate's other students, the dolls, too. And thus my carefree 
days as an illiterate freeloader had come to an end; I had embarked upon the 
sea of knowledge. 

We had so many first graders that year, the room would not hold both 
first and second grades. Since there were only four class rooms for eight 
grades in the Georgetown School, it was necessary to have the second grade 
go to school in the mornings, and the first grade go in the afternoons. 
Walter Clark, one of the Trustees, had remarked that every married woman in 
Georgetown who was physically capable of having a baby in 1924 or 1925 had 
produced one. That "school for half a day only" situation continued for that 
entire school year, and to the best of my knowledge, that was the only time 
jin the history of Georgetown when the school was required to operate in this 
manner. 

Our transportation from the ranch to school was by rubber-tired wagon 
and a team of horses in the spring and fall, and by covered sleigh in the 
winter. Milton Smith, our nearest neighbor, had four children of his own 
going to school at that time, and his second wife, Clara Hoff, had one old 
enough to start school. They were Lloyd, Nina, Thiel, and Maude Smith, and 
Adell Hoff. Milt furnished the team and wagon or sleigh, and Lloyd did the 
driving. Dad paid them for transportation for Vilate and me. Robert Baird 
was living in Milt's old house, where we had lived while our house was being 
built, and he had three children who also rode to school with us. They were 
Lucille, Dee, and Bobby (Robert Jr.). Bobby Baird, Adell Hoff, and I were 
the same age, and we started the first grade together. Although we did not 
have to be at school until 1:00 p.m., due to the transportation problem, we 
had to go with the rest of the Three Mile gang who had to be there at 9:00. 
Consequently, we three were permitted to play about the school yard and in 
the gymnasium all morning long, every school day. Also, there were four or 
five other kids from outlying areas who were there with us. We had great fun. 

The only other thing I can remember clearly about the first grade is 
the old work book. I can still hear the words, "color, cut-out, paste on the 
frame where you see cat, etc.," ringing in my ears. I'll bet we read and re- 
peated those words a thousand times. We worked on that book most of the year. 
We also did an awful lot of drilling with flash cards on phonetics. We were 
thoroughly trained in sounding out new words. The small chairs forming a read- 
ing circle in the rear of the room, the large sand table, the model clay, and 
the decorated windows all hold their place in my mind's picture of the days 
gone by so many years ago. 
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1932 -I do not remember any specific event that occurred during the 
summer of 1932, but I do recall that class room operation was back to normal 
as I commenced to attend the second grade. Both the first and the second 
grades shared the same room with attendance hours being from 9:00 a.m. until 
2:30 p.m. Since the rest of the grades attended until 3:45 p.m., Bobby Baird, 
Adell Hoff, Fred Hoff (who was in the first grade), and myself, had an hour 
and fifteen minutes of play before transportation was available to take us 
home. In the fall while the weather was still nice and warm, we boys used 
to start walking the four miles home, but there were so many things along the 
road to distract us that we almost never made it all of the way before the 
team and rubber-tired wagon caught up with us , and gave us a ride the rest of 
the way. During the cold days of winter, we would play in and around the 
school room or gymnasium. As long as there was any bare ground, our favorite 
game was marbles. We usually played in the square pot instead of the round 
Circle. When the rain and snow came, the marble games would continue in the 
gymnasium. These games were nearly always played for keeps, and I could 
usually beat the kids of my own age, although, most of them were a little 
bigger than me. I bought only 15¢ worth of marbles in all of the years that 
I played regularly, and I always had about a hundred marbles on hand. One of 
the reasons for my success was the fact that I refused to play with older 
kids. I knew when to leave “well enough" alone. P 

Money was still pretty scarce due to the depression. It was very common 
for kids to take one egg to the store and trade it for one penny’s worth of 
candy. There was a large selection of one cent candy available, such as: 
small candy bars, many shapes and kinds of licorice, Guess Whats (two candy 
kisses with a prize), candy balls on an elastic, jaw breakers, suckers and 
lolly pops, wax whistles, candy beads with a straw to suck them through, five 
sticks of cheap gum, different shapes of bubble gum, chocolate cigars, hard 
candy dolls or animals, and several more things that I have forgotten. Too 
bad there were such a few pennies. 

The big news that year was the presidential election with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt winning his first term. I believe my Dad and Mother voted for 
Hoover, although normally they voted the Democratic Ticket. 


1933 April brought sadness into our home with the death of Grandpa on 
the 23rd. For the record: Walter Henry Tippets, born 12 March 1859, at Perry, 
Box Elder, Utah. He died of dropsy at our home. Uncle Rueban Williams 
(married to Grandpa's oldest daughter, Hannah Maria Tippets) was the assistant 
undertaker at Malad, Idaho, and he embalmed Grandpa's body in the living room 
at our home. Dad helped him, but the rest of us were sent away from the house 
while that was going on. All of Grandpa's living children came just before he 
died, and they stayed with us and with Uncle Henry in Georgetown, until after 
the funeral. Dad had lived with Grandpa from the day of his birth, and when 
Dad and Mother were married, they had continued to live with and care for him. 

Grandpa had deeded the ranch to Dad, because Dad had paid off a mortgage 
on it and was getting ready to leave and find a place of his own. Grandpa had 
talked Dad into remaining by promising him the ranch if he would operate it 
and let Grandpa live there for the rest of his life. There was some bitterness 
when the rest of the family found it out, but they were already married and had 
homes of their own. Also, none of them had offered to help pay the mortgage or 
to help take care of Grandpa. He had rheumatism (or probably arthritis) so bad 
that he was not able to work much the last twenty years of his life. 


On July 2, my cousin, Darrell Larsen and I, and some other kids, were 
baptized in the‘font in the basement of the church. They held baptismal - 
services only about four times a year, because of the difficulty in filling 
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and warming the font. The facilities were not very convenient. Alma Smith 
(no relation as far as I know) did the baptizing. We were confirmed later 
that same day. The record shows that Bishop Albert Bacon confirmed me, but 
I am certain that Marvin Clark confirmed me, and Bishop Bacon confirmed 
Darrell who was seated next to me. I remember that Darrell was proud of the 
fact that the Bishop had confirmed him. I believe the ward clerk, who was 
there making the record, got us mixed up because he did not know us very 
well. However, I suppose it doesn't matter much. 

My school teacher for the third grade was Miss Mildred Lewis. The George- 
town School Board would not hire a married woman to teach back in that period 
of time. They were afraid that a married woman's interest would be in her own 
home instead of in the school. This philosophy was changed a few years later 
when a shortage of good teachers proved it to be the wrong method for filling 
teaching jobs. 

Late that fall, when Three Mile Lane began to get muddy, Milt Smith's kids 
moved down to Georgetown to Clara Smith's house. Vilate and I lived with them. 
Vera Smith, who had already graduated from High School, took care of us. The 
others living there were Lloyd, Nina, Thiel, Maude, Adell, Fred. We all shared 
in the work. Thiel, Fred, and I, each evening, had to saw enough blocks of wood 
to last the two stoves that night and all of the next day. We did this with a 
two-man cross-cut saw. Thiel would also chop the blocks into smaller pieces, 
and split some kindlings. Fred and I were too small to handle the ax. This 
chore usually took about an hour each day, and it was plenty hard, especially 
when it was cold and snowing or raining. The pile of small logs was not under 
a shelter; it was out in the open. Lloyd fed and milked the two cows. The 
girls shared in the house work. 

Though I would have preferred to live at home, we had a lot of fun play- 
ing together. We lived right next door to Wells Smith, Milt's brother. He had 
several kids of about the same age as Milt's, and some younger. They were 
Mildred, Merl, Deniece, Lynn, Sherman, Glen, Howard, Arlene, Leo, Don, and Velda. 
In the summer time, they lived on their ranch just a half mile down the lane 
below our place. When school started they would move to their home in George- 
town. Arlene was about my age; Howard was about two years older; Leo was two 
years younger. 

They had a billy goat which was trained to pull a small bob-sled or coaster 
wagon. We had a lot of fun harnessing it and driving it around. Also, I got a 
pair of clamp-on ice skates for Christmas, and we spent many hours skating on 
the creek by their house. They all had skates too. The highway through town 
was not black topped then, and the few cars, that were being used in the winter 
time, tromped the snow into a hard surface that lasted nearly all winter. It 
was plenty rough, but we skated on it a lot of the time too. 


1934 When spring finally came, in late April or early May, we moved back 
home again, and rode to school in the rubber-tired wagon once more. I believe 
I must have been home sick most of the winter, because I was surely glad to 
move back home. Dad used to come and get us on week ends , and then take us 
back again, but I never have felt very comfortable away from home. 

Summer brought the usual work and play. Being the only boy in the family 
I had learned to entertain myself, as company was very scarce at our ranch. 
Occasionally, Fred would come down to play or I would go up to his place, but 
that was mostly less than once a week. Bairds had moved over to the old Dunn 
place, and that was too far away to visit Bobby very often. My best friend 
was LeGrand Burdick, my cousin. We always did get along exceptionally well 
together. I do not believe we ever had a fight or even harsh words. In good 
weather, we would visit them, or they would visit us about once in two weeks, 
and until we got older, we would both cry when it came time to go home again. 
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I believe we spent more time throwing rocks or shooting flippers than 
all of our other games combined. Rocks were handy every where, and there 
were bottles and tin cans in a large pile in the far north corner. Furthermore, 
we kept the squirrels, in the calf and horse pastures, on their guard most 
of the spring and early summer until they holed up for the year. We made 
spears and swords from the willows behind the granaries, and the wild rose 
bushes made fairly decent arrows. Knives completed our armament when we de- 
cided to be Indians, fighting against an enemy tribe. The hay barn made an 
excellent place to swing on ropes or attack pirate strongholds behind the 
hay-pile hills. The high poles in the hay barn also made good diving boards 
from which to plunge into the soft hay. The small] clearing in the bushes 
behind the granary was the camp ground, or the Lazy K Ranch, when the boys 
got together, or it became a play house when the girls played. The Tag Alder 
trees north of the horse watering troughs, which were fifty yards north of the 
house, were equipped with ropes and became Tarzan's jungle. (The ropes were 
the swinging vines.) The old dirt cellar was the coasting hill, and the roofs 
of the shop, garage, and machine shed (which Dad built at the same time he 
removed the dirt roofs and replaced them with gentle sloped lumber) were the 
mountain peaks on which we jumped about like big horn sheep. The whole farm 
yard, at times, echoed to games of "Kick the Can" or "Run Sheep Run". “Hide 

and Seek" too, had its turn along with other games too numerous to mention, 
which caused the warm summer days to fly by until it was time for school again. 

When I had no company, which was most of the time, 1 would build bows 
and arrows, flippers, crude airplanes, wooden boats, willow whistles, wooden 
knives, spears, swords, stilts, bird houses, wind mills, shingle throwing 
arrows, tin propellers, hay derricks, hay rickers, sweep rakes, and even toy 
Jackson forks that really worked. I used to claim that I was going to be a 
carpenter when I grew up. As I got a little older, I would make belt and hol- 
ster sets for my cap pistols, knife scabbards, arrow quivers, pole vaulting 
sets, a small water wheel, a small cabin, in fact, nearly everything that could 
be made from willows, wire, scrap lumber, canvas, leather, or overall legs. 
Along with all of this, I had the usual number of Christmas toys and games, and 
I tried out several hobbies at various times, such as: bird egg collecting ( a 
mouse got into them and destroyed them), postage stamp collecting, Indian bead 
work, basket weaving from willows, etc. 

I was always glad when school started though I felt it was my duty as a 
normal boy to pretend not to be glad. I Jooked forward to the companionship 
which school furnished for me. Another reason I had for liking school was my 
ability for consistently obtaining good grades. I was always in the top ten 
percent of the class. I realize the Lord has blessed me with a few talents, 
one of them being a good brain, and I have always tried to be worthy of this 
blessing by putting my mind to work so that it might develop in a wholesome 
healthy manner. Generally speaking, I took school seriously, and I worked 
hard in most of the subjects. The lowest grade I ever got during all of my 
school years was a C-, and that was caused by missing a lot of school when 
we were snowed in several times one winter. 

Now getting back to the year 1934, my fourth grade teacher was Miss 
Gunther. She, too, was a very good teacher, and a whiz at teaching the mult- 
iplication tables. Her discipline was strict. This caused some of the kids 
to call her "Miss Gun-powder", but she was fair to everyone who was fair with 
her. She was a small woman with a lot of ability. 

Vilate and I spent that winter living with the Rao Dunford family. Milt 
Smith's kids lived in the same house as before. Rao and Venice (Mother's 
first cousin) Dunford had four children: Forrest, who was Vilate's age, Ray, 
who was a year older than me, Bonnie, who was a year younger than me, and 
Gloria, a year or so younger than Bonnie. They had a nice new home with a 


coal burning furnace for heat, also an inside bathroom. They had the south 
east corner lot just half a block from the school nouse. Forrest, Ray, and 
I had a lot of fun together. 

One of the first things we did was to build a cabin on their back lot. 

It was about 6' x 8' with two small glass windows and a shingle roof. We made 
a wood burning stove out of a five gallon syrup can and a length of stove pipe. 
It kept the cabin nice and warm even on the coldest of winter days. We spent a 
lot of time in that little cabin. Their home had a full basement and we had 
several projects going there all of the time. Forrest was good at drawing, so 
he would draw pictures on soft pine boards while Ray and I carved them out. We 
made wooden guns that would shoot rubber bands. We filled salt sacks with old 
rags and used them for punching bags. They had a BB gun, and I got one for 
Christmas, a 1000 shot King with lever action and peep sights. We had many 
shooting matches, using Slim Jim, a carved wooden soldier, for the target. 

We all got pretty good with those BB guns. 

During the winter, Uncle Art (Mother's dad's brother, Arthur Smith who 
was also Venice's father) made three pairs of pine skis by trimming narrow 
boards with a plane, boiling the ends for a few hours in a wash boiler of water, 
and bending and fastening them to a wagon wheel until they dried. He gave these 
skis to Forrest, Ray, and me. We sure enjoyed them. We skied nearly every even- 
ing on the hill behind Will Hess' house. We even progressed to the point where 
we could go over a small jump of piled up snow without falling. At other times, 
we played train on skis by making ski tracks around the yard and then following 
them as though they were rails. 1 kept those skis and used them for several 
years. When I was in high school, I made a new pair of oak skis from an old 
davenport, using the same principal of boiling and bending them over the curve 
of a wagon wheel as Uncle Art had done. They turned out to be pretty good skis. 
I used the pine skis for runners on a home made toboggan. 

Ray had a paper route, the Idaho State Journal... He. delivered them every 
evening by riding their old gray mare. Sometimes, he would tie a rope onto 
the saddle horn, and I would ride on a coaster sleigh tied to the other end of 
the rope. Once I made the mistake of lying on my stomach on the sleigh, in- 
stead of sitting up. The old mare kicked so much snow in my face, while trott- 
ing, that I was nearly blinded and frozen at the same time. That was, without 
a doubt, the most miserable ride I have ever taken! I wasn't very anxious to 
go with him after that. 

Forrest and I walked down to the railroad one saturday afternoon. It was 
a mile and a half west of Georgetown. We put several 8d nails on the tracks, 
and when a train came by, it smashed them as flat as a dime. We gathered them 
up and took them back home, and later used them for arrow heads. They worked 
like a charm. 

In those days, everyone's home had a small lever on the side of the elec- 
tric light meter mounting box on the outside of the house. After dark, wetake 
a long piece of twine string, make a loop in the end, sneak over to a house, 
place the loop over the lever on the meter, get outside of the yard, give a 
yank on the string, then run a short distance and hide. Of course, every 
light in the house would go out, and they would have to go outside to turn 
them on again. We would stay back in the dark where we could still see and 
enjoy the fun. Some people didn't seem to mind much, as long as we did not 
do it too often, but others did not think it was funny. Now that I think of 
it, I guess it wasn't. S 

Each of us, (Forrest, Ray, and I) made a pair of wooden pistols that 
would shoot rubber bands cut from an old inner tube. Many was the games of 
cowboy, or cops and robbers, that roared through the house and basement. We 
had fun, but I don't believe Rao and Venice or the girls enjoyed it very much. 
Or course, this is understandable when you consider that it is pretty hard 
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to round up cattle, or capture bank robbers, without making a little noise... 
or perhaps, even a lot of noise. They endured it well though. 

On a few occasions, we would take our BB guns and ski up to a haystack 
about half a mile east of town. There we would wait for the jack rabbits to 
come in to feed in the early evening. The rabbits came, but all we could do 
was to scare them a little. The BB guns were not the least bit effective. 
We could have done better with snow balls. 

Forrest, Ray, and I obtained three small rabbits from Glen and Howard 
Smith by trading for them. I do not remember what they traded, but I traded 
the hind wheels from my old Kiddie car, which was nearly worn out by the many 
years of use it had received. We kept the rabbits in Dunford's basement, and 
they soon grew to full size. We chased, coaxed, fed, and petted those raobits 
every time we went into the basement. Fortunately, they were of different 
colors, so we had no difficulty in telling them apart. Mine was a coal-black 
buck. They made right good pets. When Vilate and I moved back home in the 
spring, I took the rabbit with me and turned it loose outside. It made its 
home under the big granary, and we would see it playing around by itself, 
frequently. After a year or two, it disappeared forever. I wasn't able to 
catch it after it had been turned loose. It just wasn't that tame. 


1935 The only specific events I can identify to this year are that my 
fifth grade teacher was Mr. Rao Dunford, the same man we had lived with the 
winter before, and I started taking violin lessons from Arnold Tueller. 

Mr. Dunford was a good teacher. He told us a lot of very interesting 
stories which illustrated points in the lessons he was getting across. 

My violin teacher lived in Montpelier. He traveled out to Georgetown 
once a week to give the lessons to his students. I was required to practice 
one hour each day, and this got to be plenty tedious after the original excite- 
ment wore off. I learned to play well enough that the cheap violin was no 
longer satisfactory, and being unable to afford a better one, I grew discour- 
aged and gave it up after a year and a half. I have often wished, since that 
time, that I had studied the guitar instead of the violin. However, the violin 
lessons were not a total loss because they gave me a good background in music 
theory and reading music. Over the years I have been in a lot of choirs, etc. 
Also, about 30 years later, I did get a guitar and a self teaching methods 
book and learned to play it well enough to have a lot of fun with it. 
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Chapter 5 
The Bear 


1936 One of the most exciting events of my young life took place in the 
fall of this year, during the deer hunting season. Dad, Uncle Lloyd Burdick, 
LeGrand, Uncle Sammy (Mother's brother, Samuel Smith), and I decided to go deer 
hunting, or it would be more accurate if I stated that the three men decided to 
go hunting, and LeGrand and I begged them to let us go along. Uncle Sammy took 
Dad's 25/35 Winchester Model 94 carbine, and Dad took the Winchester Pump .22. 
Uncle Lloyd was unarmed. We had walked up through our horse pasture and were 
well up into the left hand fork of Rowley's Canyon when we paused for a short 
rest. Dad, LeGrand, and I, who were in the lead, started to move on again. 
Suddenly, from the rear came two or three rapid shots, and Uncle Lloyd shouted 
to us, "Get out of there quick! Sam has wounded a big bear, and it is headed 
right toward you!" 

LeGrand and I tried to scramble a little way up the side of the steep 
canyon slope, but the loose gravel caused us to slide back again. Dad just 
stood there with the .22 rifle ready; he did not seem to be the least bit ex- 
cited. I ran back along the trail to where Uncle Sammy was standing with the 
deer rifle, imagining that I could feel the hot breath of the bear on the back 
of my neck. Just as I got to Uncle Sammy, he raised the rifle and fired again. 

The bear had reached the bottom of the canyon and was a few yards to the 
right of Dad. Uncle Sammy's last shot had broken the bear's back and paralyzed 
its hind quarters, but had not killed it. Dad moved closer and tried to finish 
it off with the .22 rifle, but it would only shake its head each time Dad fired 
a shot. We all moved closer when we saw that the bear was crippled and nearly 
helpless. Then Uncle Sammy fired one last shot, and the bear rolled over dead 
without making a sound. 5 

It was a big brown male. They dressed it out and left it there until the 
next day when Dad, Uncle Sammy, and Uncle Lloyd took a horse (Old Tim) of ours 
and packed the bear out. The horse remained calm, which was very unusal under 
the circumstances. (Most horses are scared to go near a bear.) When they got 
the bear to our place, they took it out to our big granary and weighed it on 
the platform scales. I do not remember its weight, but it was a big one. Our 
dog, Rover, who was still just a big pup (Tippy had grown old and had gone the 
way of all flesh) would not go near that granary for at least two weeks. 

Dad took the bear down to the school house on the fender of the car, and 
showed it to all of the kids who were interested. That included most of them. 
For several days I was bombarded with questions, and I had several opportun- 
ities to tell all about it. Now I won't say that I exaggerated the story any, 
but I may have polished it up a bit. Also, it served as subject matter for 
several English themes years later, until I wore it out. 

What became of the bear? Some man bought the whole carcass and hide for 
ten dollars, and Dad, Uncle Lloyd, and Uncle Sammy divided the money. 


My school teacher for the sixth grade was Rao Dunford, again. I liked 
him a great deal. 

This was my last year of Primary, and I was looking forward to graduation 
in the spring of the following year. I worked hard as a Trail Builder Guide, 
completing my many assigned tasks. My Guide teacher was Lola Thornock who 
married Seth Dunn. She gave me a lot of good training and guidance 


1937__ I did graduate from Primary in the spring of this year, and I be- 
came a Boy Scout. Also, in June I received tne Aaronic Priesthood under the 
hands of Marvin Clark. The date was June 20. 
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Chapter 6 
First Trip To Yellowstone Park 


Early in July, Uncle Lloyd and his family were visiting us one Sunday 
afternoon, and I was overjoyed to learn that they had talked Dad into taking 
our family to Yellowstone Park with them. None of us had ever been before. 
LeGrand and Uncle Lloyd helped us put up the hay in the next few days, and we 
got ready to go to the park. We still had the old Whippet. Dad built a big 
wooden box to fit on the rear bumper, to hold some of our supplies. Uncle 
Lloyd's car was about the same age as ours, although I do not remember what 
kind it was. It may have been a Nash. 

We left our ranch just as it was breaking daylight. (Dad had hired 
Lloyd Smith to do our chores for a few days.) We arrived in Soda Springs 
in time to watch the sun come up. What a thrill it was to be going on our 
first overnight trip, and especially to the wonderland of Yellowstone Park. 

We headed north from Soda Springs over the dusty gravelled road to Wayan and 
on through Tin Cup. Vivian began asking if we were almost there shortly after 
we left Soda Springs, and she asked the same question frequently all through 
the day. We came out of the canyon at Freedom on the Idaho-Wyoming border, 
and followed the highway through Swan Valley to Victor. Here we commenced 
the long climb up and over the Teton Pass. It was scary, and besides that, 
our old car was boiling long before we reached the top. It worried Mother 
quite a bit, but we kids were too excited to be worried. Uncle Lloyd's car 
did not boil, but he would stop occasionally with us, and admire the scenery 
while our car cooled a little. We plugged along, and finally reached the top. 
There was water a short distance down the other side, and we gave the old 
Whippet a long drink while washing the dust out of our own throats. 

Going down the other side was a lot easier, but we had to take it in 
second gear due to the steep grade and the sharp curves and switch backs. In 
one place we could see the road in seven different steps below us. When the 
road finally levelled out in Jackson Hole, we crossed the Snake River on a 
long bridge and rounded a hill into the town of Jackson. 

" Jackson, Wyoming, with its quaint western atmosphere, was a very welcome 
sight indeed. It was a great relief to get down off that steep mountain pass. 
We stretched our legs, did a little sight-seeing, filled the gasoline tanks, 
and continue on our way. A few miles to the north, we came up out of a river 
bed area, and there, towering in the distance, were the majestic, breath-taking, 
truly inspiring, mighty Teton Peaks, one of the most beautiful sights that a 
person may ever hope to see. They are absolutely magnificent! We stopped and 
feasted our eyes in awe. (To this day I never fail to be deeply moved each 
time I look at those huge granite spires, even though I have seen them many times.) 

It was getting along into the middle of the afternoon, and we hurried on. 
The Tetons moved closer to us, and then gradually retreated behind us, and were 
finally hidden by the many trees. Jackson Lake appeared suddenly, through the 
trees ahead of us. We crossed the combination dam and bridge at Moran, and once 
more, we could see the beautiful Teton Peaks as they were mirrored jin the deep 
blue waters of Jackson Lake, a sight that defies description. 

The road ahead wound for several miles through evergreen and quaking aspen 
forests. And when the late afternoon sun was casting long shadows across the 
forest underbrush, we broke into the open on the banks of the Snake River, crossed 
a bridge, and stopped on the other side at a small group of tourist cabins. (The 
place is now known as Flagg Ranch.) We thought Uncle Lloyd had a big tent with 
him, but we were wrong. We rented the last available cabin, a small, rather 
ugly, shaggy log affair. We cooked supper over an outside fire, and ate just 
as the sun sank below the western horizon. We kids played around the meadows 
along the river like a tribe of howling Indians, until it was time to go to bed. 
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Dad or Uncle Lloyd had inquired about bears and were told that one had 
been around that area a night or two before. Mother and Aunt Dolly slept in 
the cabin bed with some of the small children. Vilate slept in Uncle Lloyd's 
car which made down into a bed. LeGrand and I slept on the seats in our car. 

Dad found an old pair of bed springs, and slept on them out under the stars 

after getting a big long club and placing it carefully at the head of the bed 
within easy reach (more for a joke than for protection against bears). Uncle 
Lloyd slept on the cabin floor with EuGene, I believe. The night passed peace- 
fully enough, except for a few frightening dreams about roving bears. Apparantly, 
none were roving around those particular cabins that night, or at least, no one 
heard them. We were relieved, and maybe, a little disappointed at the same time. 

Early the next morning, we hurriedly fixed and ate breakfast, packed up 
the bedding, and headed for the south gate to Yellowstone Park which was only 
two miles away. The gate was still shut when we got there, and we had to wait 
about twenty or thirty minutes for 6:00 a.m. to arrive before the ranger would 
open the gate. A gas truck had arrived shortly before us, and it kept honking 
and honking until the ranger finally appeared. He made the gas truck go to the 
end of the line of cars, which had formed behind us, and wait until last to get 
in. We were glad; it served him right. 

At last, we were in nature's wonderland, and we were happy as larks. Our 
first big thrill in the park was the deep and beautiful Lewis River Canyon, as 
well as the many miles of lodge pole pines. How we would have liked to have 
had a few wagon loads of those long straight poles to use in building a new 
corral. Lewis Falls captured our fancy next with its dancing sparkling waters, 
and nearby were the lush green meadows along the Lewis River, one of the most 
peaceful looking spots that I have ever seen. As we motored along, Lewis Lake 
suddenly burst into view through the lodge poles ahead, its deep blue waters 
making a brilliant contrast with the billowy white clouds drifting lazily above, 
and playing merrily on its surface were numerous silvery whitecaps sparkling in 
the morning sunshine. Along its pine fringed shores, brightly dressed fishermen 
cast tempting lures to the wary trout Iurking in its mossy depths. We gazed and 
admired until it passed from our view. 

An even greater thrill was waiting on the road a few miles farther on. 

At first it appeared to be a big dog loitering by the side of the road, but 

as we drew nearer it took on a more definite shape, and we all shouted in unison, 
"A bear! A bear!" Vivian began to cry as Dad slowed the car, and repeated, over 
and over, "Don't stop! Don't stop!" Bears were a very real danger and a mighty 
frightening thing to her at that time. We tried to quiet her with the statement, 
"I'l] bet Rowena (Uncle Lloyd's daughter, younger than Vivian) isn't crying." 
But we were wrong; Rowena was crying, too. Dad didn't stop; he just drove by 
real slow, and we pressed our noses against the car windows, all except Vivian, 
that is. She felt better after the bear had disappeared behind us. 

Yellowstone Lake was the next point of interest, and we stopped near by 
at the parking area for the West Thumb Paint Pots. Hot pots were steaming and 
stinking everywhere. We were absolutely amazed. So many hot springs by the 
side of a cold water lake was nearly beyond comprehension. The paint pot was 
fascinating with its gurgles and bubbl2s and weird sounds. We walked around 
the various trails, exclaiming excitedly at each new discovery. The Fishing 
Cone was intriguing, and Maggie and Jiggs were very amusing. (They were twin 
geysers that sputtered, fumed, and boiled. They went wild a few years later 
and destroyed themselves. Now they are only hot water springs.) 

About this time we thought it would be wise to start looking for a cabin 
in which to spend the night. We did not have reservations. West Thumb did not 
have any vacancies, so we drove along the highway toward Lake Junction. We visited 
the fish hatchery, crossed Fishing Bridge, enjoyed the Fishing Bridge Museum, 
looked around the souvenir stores, and inquired about cabins. NO VACANCY. 

Again we motored north, gazed in wonder at the Mud Volcano and the Dragon's 
Mouth, scanned the open prairie at Hayden Valley for a sight of the grazing elk, 


<—— Canyon where we saw it again from several points, up to Tower Falls after 
climbing up over Dunraven Pass and saw a herd of buffalo, over to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, down to Norris Geyser Basin after seeing the Golden Gate, Obsidian Cliff, 
and Roaring Mountain, to Madison Junction, to Old Faithful for another look, back 
to Madison Junction, and return to West Yellowstone. We all agreed that the trip 
was well worth the effort. We stayed in West Yellowstone again that night, and 
once more, we kids had a great time. 

The following day we headed for home via Idaho Falls, and we stayed that 
night in cabins at Lava Hot Springs. We went swimming in the State Pools, which 
was a great treat to us. We usually got to swim only once or twice each year, 
as there were no swimming pools nearer to home than the Bear Lake Hot Springs. 

When we arrived home, the country side seemed to be all dried up after the 
few days we had spent in the beautiful green forests of the Yellowstone Country. 
My but that trip was enjoyable! ! ! Yellowstone Park has been my favorite vaca- 
tion land ever since that first trip. I never seem to tire of its many scenic 
wonders. What a wonderful country we live in! 
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and followed along the Yellowstone River until we came to the fantastic, 
fabulous, exquisitely beautiful Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone! If there was 
nothing in Yellowstone Park except the Grand Canyon, alone, it would have been 
well worth the trip. We drank in its beauty to the fullest possible extent 
from the brink of the Lower Falls after having walked down that long wooden 
stairway with 697 steps. (The steps were replaced in 1958 by a zig-zag asphalt 
trail.) This was probably the most outstanding sight we saw during our whole 
trip, although the whole thing was intensely exciting and interesting. We saw 
the canyon from several of the other vantage points, but that first view from 
the wooden stairway made the greatest impression upon me, and I have remembered 
it the longest. We inquired about the availability of cabins at Canyon. They 
were already filled up for the day. NO VACANCY. 

We traveled the service road westward to Norris Geyser Basin, and we were 
amazed. at the number of hot springs and geysers. Here was beauty of a different 
kind, a veritable fairyland of colored pools and gushing fountains. We breezed 
through the museum, took one last look, and headed south for Madison Junction. 
We must have seen many more bears by this time, but I remember only the first. 

At Madison Junction, we learned all about the establishment of Yellowstone 
Park as America's first and largest National Park from the displays in the small 
museum located there. Then we wound up through the rocky cliffs of the Firehole 
River Canyon on our way to Old Faithful. We saw the many hot springs and gey- 
sers in the various geyser basins along the way, and we marveled at their vari- 
ety and beauty. We read the descriptions on many of the signs, since we wanted 
to learn as much as possible about the park while we were there. We had no idea 
when, if ever, we would be able to visit there again. 

Upon arriving at Old Faithful, we checked immediately at the cabin office. 
NO VACANCY. We learned from the clock on the museum wall that it was nearly 
time for Old Faithful Geyser to erupt, so we took seats on the logs in the Old 
Faithful viewing area. A ranger soon appeared with a megaphone and talked about 
geysers in general, and Old Faithful in particular, as we were anxiously await- 
ing the eruption. Finally, after a few small bursts, a tremendous column of 
water shot skyward, and Old Faithful, the most famous of them all, was in full 
play. What a thrill! I was seeing the same geyser that I had read about in my 
geography book, but had not expected that I would get to see it in reality. 
Fortune was smiling upon me, and I was most grateful. 

After Old Faithful had stopped playing, we did some more sight seeing. 

I do not remember if we saw the geyser in action again that same day, but we 
did drive around the Black Sand Basin Loop, and admire the Sunset Lake, the 
Punch Bowl Spring, the Black Sand Pool, the Emerald Pool, and the Handkerchief 
Pool (it was later destroyed by foolish people who clogged it up with trash 
until it went dry). 

Since we had not found lodging for the night, we decided to try next at 
West Yellowstone, Montana, just outside of the Park's west gate. We drove back 
to Madison Junction, and turned west. We followed the Madison River for several 
miles, and we were privileged to see several elk and a few deer. Also, the 
scenery was excellent. In West Yellowstone, our efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess; we obtained two cabins, one for Uncle Lloyd's family and one for us. We 
kids had a lot of fun running around the cabins, and walking up and down the 
streets with the rest of the family. 

Some one had told Uncle Lloyd that the northern part of the park was not 
very interesting, and he had considered going back home the next day, since we 
had seen a lot of the park already. However, Mother and Dad, and especially 
we kids, were not ready to go home yet. So, it was decided we would take only 
one car on the morrow and drive the upper half of the Grand Loop. There was 
not enough room for everyone, so Vilate and the younger kids stayed in West 
Yellowstone that next day. Dad, Mother, Uncle Lloyd, Aunt Dolly, LeGrand, and 
I went on the trip. 

We went to Madison Junction, to Norris Geyser Basin, 
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Although I do not remember any specific thing that happened this summer, 

I can make some accurate general statements for this period of my life. At age 
14 I was learning to drive the car occasionally, on the back roads whenever Dad 
was not in a hurry. He had Vilate and me drive pretty slow while we were learn- 
ing. We had a 1937 two-door Chevrolet which Dad had bought in early 1938 after 
having tried a beautiful new DeSoto for two or three weeks. In fact, he bought 
the DeSoto first, and then decided it was just too nice and beautiful to be on 
a farm. (Fancy streamlining was just beginning to come into style on the 1937 
model cars.) It was more of a change going from the old Whippet to the flashy 
DeSoto than he was prepared to cope with. So he sold the DeSoto and bought the 
1937 Chevrolet which was more conservative in styling, color, and interior design. 
The DeSoto was the most beautiful automobile in Georgetown during the weeks we 
had it. People would stand around admiring it when we were at the store or Post 
Office. I believe Dad was afraid people would think we were getting stuck up. 

By this age my life was a mixture of work and play, although I am sure there 
was considerably more play than work. The work consisted of helping with the 
daily chores, bringing the cows from the pasture or range, and carrying the wood 
and water into the house. The seasonal work washelping Dad repair the fences 
and haul the manure in the spring, helping in the garden with the planting,weeding, 
watering, picking peas, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, and currants. As 
the summer progressed it was helping put up the hay. When fall arrived the big 
job was harvesting the grain as explained in Chapter Bs 

About now, I suppose the reader is wondering who mowed and watered the lawns 
since that job is likely to last forever regardless of where we live. In our 
case we did not have any lawns. We did have a lot of old-fashioned Harrison 
yellow roses and old-fashioned lilacs along with two large Box Elder trees which 
we watered with small ditches, but we never attempted to have a lawn because all 
of our water system was in ditches. We let the weeds grow in the yard during the 
spring. Then when they started to dry up from lack of moisture, Dad would mow 
them with the horse-drawn hay mower, and we would have a dry dirt yard for the 
rest of the summer. Lawns are a lot of work, but they are much better than a dry 
dirt yard. 

Except during the haying and grain harvesting seasons, seldom did my work 
last all day long. There were usually several hours left over for play, and I 
tried to take full advantage of all of it. It always seemed to me there were not 
enough hours of daylight in any day. 


Chapter 8 
High School Days 


1939 It was a great day for me when I started to High School. It was so 
different from Grade School that the change was exciting and refreshing. Chang- 
ing rooms and teachers for each class broke the monotony of the day. We had eight 
periods per day of forty-five minutes per period. This usually permitted about 
two study periods each day. Seminary was not available at Georgetown. 

My subjects and teachers for my Freshman year were as follows: 


English 1l..... Lewis Munk Economic Geography...Mrs. Smuin 
Algebra....... Cathrine Payne Agriculture .Mr. Munk 
World History.Mrs. Smuin Physical Education...Mr. Munk 


The only other teacher at Georgetown High that year was George Dawson, the 
music teacher. I had been in the Grade School band, directed by him, for one 
year playing the violin, but I did not take any music in my Freshman year of High 
School. I do not believe that the Georgetown High School ever had more than four 
teachers oreighty students at any time. 
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Another big event for me in 1937 was the purchase of our bicycle. Dad 
bought it at Thiel and Olson Brothers Store in Montpelier for $28. It was black 
and white. We got it during the early summer, and although I had never tried 
to ride a bicycle before, I rode for several rods before tipping over. Vilate 
held the bike while I got on, and away I went. After the first day or so, I was 
able to get on by myself. Vilate was not quite as lucky as me; she got a nasty 
cut across her leg just above the knee from tipping over into a barbed wire fence. 
The cut left a big scar, and it should have had medical attention; perhaps it 
should have had some stitches, but she doctored it at home and it did heal with- 
out getting infected. I lived on that bicycle the rest of that summer. It turned 
out to be a pretty good bike, because it lasted several years, and it had a lot 
of hard use. 

My school teacher for the Seventh Grade was Alma E. Neilson, one of the 
very best teachers that Georgetown Grade School has ever had. He did not put 
up with any foolishness, and yet, he was kind, considerate, and full of fun. 

He expected us to work hard in school, which is exactly what he was getting paid 
for, and what we were-going to school for. 

One day during the middle of the school year, he was giving a mathematics 
test to the students of the Eighth Grade, and some of them began complaining 
about how hard it was. He said, "I'll bet some of my Seventh Grade students can 
do all right with it." So he had Adel Hoff and me take the test along with the 
Eighth Graders. What was the outcome? I got 87%. Only two or three of the 
Eighth Graders beat my score. I don't remember what Adell got, but her score 
was up there pretty high too. I've always been able to do good in math, and I 
have generally considered it to be my best subject throughout my school years. 
My favorite kind of mathematics was story problems where you had to reason out 
a formula before you could solve the problem. 


1938 I have racked my brain, but I can not seem to remember any specific 
event that occurred during this year. I know that I probably spent most of the 
summer riding the bicycle , or in other similar activities. 

My school teacher for the Eighth Grade was Mr: Neilson again, for which 
I am most grateful. He also became First Counselor to the Bishop about this 
same time. The Bishop was Richard Sleight. He owned and operated one of the 
Georgetown stores. 

I attended Priesthood Meeting, Sunday School, and Sacrament Meeting 
regularly, but I did not get to go to M.I.A. very often, due to the distance 
and the bad roads in the winter time. I did not do much in the way of Scouting 
activities. I never got beyond the rank of Tenderfoot. However, I believe I 
was better trained in the art of woodcraft than most of the boys who were active 
in Scouting. I spent a great deal of time hiking and running through the willows, 
whittling things out of sticks, building safe fires, cooking out of doors, track- 
ing animals in the snow, studying the habits of animals, reading outdoor adventure 
stories, tying knots, etc. I could easily have passed the Second Class Tests 
with the possible exception of signaling. J didn't work much with that. I be- 
came an expert at passing the Sacrament in Sunday School and Church. I did it 
nearly every Sunday, week in and week out. 


1939 I graduated from the Eighth Grade in May of this year. Georgetown 
did not have a Junior High School. They had eight grades of elementary school 
and four years of High School. We held Commencement Exercises in Paris, Idaho, 
the county seat. Each graduating class furnished a part on the program, and 
our class, under the direction of Mr. Neilson, sang "Barefoot Boy" and "Gold 
Mine in the Sky." It sure was a thrill to get that diploma; it represented 
eight long years of work, and I was looking forward to High School with a great 
deal of anticipation and excitement. It was nice to have all of the summer's 
activities ahead of me too. 
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I had the leading part in our three-act school play that year. It was 
titled "Spring Fever." I was Vic Lewis, an. art student, at college, and I had 
over two-hundred seperate speeches to memorize. It was hard work, and took up 
a lot of my spare time at rehearsals, but the fun and experience was well worth 
the effort. Mrs. Smuin was the director, and she was a mighty good one. 

My favorite sport at school was table tennis. LeGrand, Mavin, and I played 
constantly, and before the year was over, we could hold our own with most anyone, 
upper classmen and all. I continued to enjoy and play the game for the rest of 
my High School days. 

Our initiation into the school was so mild that it is hardly worth mention- 
jing. We had to wear green paper hats for a week, and that was about all there was 
to it. The Sophomores were supposed to do the initiating, but the boys in our 
class out numbered the boys in their class, therefore, they were unable to make 
us do anything that we did not want to do. Furthermore, we did not do anything 
for them just to be contrary. Actually, we were supposed to carry their books 
and bow to them whenever we would meet in the halls or on the stairways, but they 
never could get us to do that. So, they gave up and called us bad sports. 

One day, the sophomore girls decided to parade us through the streets of 
town during the lunch period when we were wearing our little green hats. We went 
along with the gag until they told us to turn around and head back to the school. 
We ignored their orders, and kept right on going until we reached the south edge 
of town. Then we strolled back to school taking our own sweet time. They were 
hopping mad at us, but we just laughed at them. That just about put an end to 
initiations at Georgetown High. I do not remember any classes being initiated 
after that. 

Listed below are the names of the students of the Freshman Class which 
started to Georgetown High in 1939: 


Doris Barkdull ; Madlyn McCammon Glen Hayes 
Pauline Barkdull Berdean Black Berdean Payne 
Lula Clark LeGrand Burdick Ivan Sleight 
Adel] Hoff Wayne Clark Mavin Sparks 
Kathleen Hoff Ray Dunford Ross Tippets 
Kathleen Kovene Rex Hayes Eyvonne Sorenson 


This group of students remained together thru the four years of High School and they 
graduated in 1943, with the exception of Glen Hayes, and two of the girls who quit 
after their Junior year to get married. 


Chapter 9 - Some Teen-Age Adventures 


Vilate had graduated from Georgetown HIgh in the spring of 1939. She had 
skipped the seventh Grade and thus was out of school earlier than normal. She started 
attending the L.D.S. Business College in Salt Lake City in October 1939. Our family 
went with Dad when he took her down to start school. We had traded the old Whippet 
and were now driving a 1937 Chevrolet two-door sedan. We made a four day trip out 
of it by staying the nights with different relatives. Since Dad had been born and 
raised in Perry, Utah, he knew a lot of people there, and he wore the rest of us out 
by looking up some of his old friends and many relatives. This was my first trip to 
Utah, and I thought Ogden must be about as big as New York City when I first saw it. 
The largest town I had seen before Ogden was Pocatello, Idaho. We visited Dad's 
brother William, who was working in the furnace room of the Hotel Ben Lomond. We 
thought the traffic in Salt Lake City was terrible, and Dad hated to drive in it. 
One of Mother's cousins, Orion Larsen, with whom we were staying that night, drove 
us around and showed us the sights. (We returned home by way of Malad, Idaho, where 
Dad's sister, Maria, lived. We stayed that last night with her. Dad had not seen 
her for several years), We marveled at now easy Orion was able to handle the car in 
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In a smell school like that, each teacher is able to give more personal- 
ized attention to the students. This helps offset the disadvantege of a 
smaller choice of subjects. Students leave e small school with as good an 
education as those who graduate from a large school, at least, this is ny 
belief, The teachers we had that year were superb. Mr. Munk, a Georgetown 
man, was one of the very best teachers in the State of Ideho, especially in 
English. Mrs. Payne, who had married Ashley Payne of Georgetown, was a very 
outstanding mathmatics teacher, and Mr. Dawson was young and temperamental, 
but terrific on the piano. Mrs. Smuin of Montpelier held her own with the 
rest of them in her particular field. Mr. Munk was also the Principal. 

In the late Fall, the school had a weiner roast at Sumit View Forest 
Camp, seven miles up the canyon. Mr. Munk, who had been married about three 
weeks, was fooling around with some of the students when he suddenly seid, 
"Oh, my wife, I was supposed to bring her!" And he jumped into his car end 
took offin a clond of dust and a shower of gravel. Several minntes later, he 
appeared with her as though nothing hed happened. The students laughed about 
that for the rest of the school tern. 

In Mr. Munlls English Class we chose up sides and had a contest. The 
object was to catch a member of the opposing side making an error in gremner. 
We would write this error down, and each day in class, we would report the 
errors to the score keeper. At the end of a period of tine, the side with 
the most errors scored against them,had to finance a party for the entire 
class. I do not remember who won, but I'll bet we talked less than any Fresh- 
men in the State of Idaho, when we were in the presents of members of the 
opposite team. 

Occasionally during Agriculture Class when the weather was good, we 
would visit some of the herds of cows eround town, and judge them. ‘Then we 
would tell the owner which one of his cows we thought was the best producer. 
We got so that we could pick the right one nearly every time. These little 
side trips also helped to relieve the general monotony of our studies. 

Our Class Advisor was Mrs. Smuin,. - She helped us plan a sleizh riding 
party that turned out to be a barrel of fun. We used a real bobsleigh with 
a small rack of hay behind a team of horses. We rode up to Stringtown first, 
to Pauline Barkdull's home, and she served a Jello Salad to the cless. Next 
we rode back down to Georgetown to another girl's home (I forget who) end had 
some thing else to eat. Then after riding around town a while longer, sing- 
ing eat the top of our voices, we ended up at Madglyn. McCammon's home where 
we had all of the Chili we could eat. Boy, it tasted good after that brisk 
ride! When the party wes over, LeGrand and I walked the four miles to our 
ranch, The temperature was near zero, but by walking fest, we managed to 
keep fairly warm. When we arrived at our house, the front of our coats was 
covered with white frost where our breath had frozen. 

In case you are wondering what LeGrand Burdick, who lived in Bennington, 
wes doing at our school party, the answer is this: He and Mavin Sparks, another 
Bennington boy, decided to attend Georgetown High School instead of the 
Montpelier School, where the Bennington kids normally went. So they would ride 
the Bear Lake Stage (daily bus survice to Pocatello from Montpelier) each way, 
and the school board paid the transportation charges. They had to weit almost 
en hour after school for the bus. This gave them a little extra time to get 
their next days assignments completed. Georgetown was glad to get them in 
our school; our class only had about sixteen students es it was. LeGrand, 
Mevin, and I soon became known as the Three Musketeers, since we were always 
together. I believe the teachers liked us quite well, because we studied hard 
and tried to have our assignments on time; we got good marks and were never in 
trouble. We sure hai a lot of fun together, too. As a matter of fact, Mevin 
and I eventually married sisters, but that is getting ahead of my story. 
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I had the leading part in our three-act school play that year. It was 
titled "Spring Fever." I was Vic Lewis, an. art student, at college, and I had 
over two-hundred seperate speeches to memorize. It was hard work, and took up 
a lot of my spare time at rehearsals, but the fun and experience was well worth 
the effort. Mrs. Smuin was the director, and she was a mighty good one. 

My favorite sport at school was table tennis. LeGrand, Mavin, and I played 
constantly, and before the year was over, we could hold our own with most anyone, 
upper classmen and all. I continued to enjoy and play the game for the rest of 
my High School days. 

Our initiation into the school was so mild that it is hardly worth mention- 
ing. We had to wear green paper hats for a week, and that was about all there was 
to it. The Sophomores were supposed to do the initiating, but the boys in our 
class out numbered the boys in their class, therefore, they were unable to make 
us do anything that we did not want to do. Furthermore, we did not do anything 
for them just to be contrary. Actually, we were supposed to carry their books 
and bow to them whenever we would meet in the halls or on the stairways, but they 
never could get us to do that. So, they gave up and called us bad sports. 

One day, the sophomore girls decided to parade us through the streets of 
town during the lunch period when we were wearing our little green hats. We went 
along with the gag until they told us to turn around and head back to the school. 
We ignored their orders, and kept right on going until we reached the south edge 
of town. Then we strolled back to school taking our own sweet time. They were 
hopping mad at us, but we just laughed at them. That just about put an end to 
initiations at Georgetown High. I do not remember any classes being initiated 
after that. 

Listed below are the names of the students of the Freshman Class which 
started to Georgetown High in 1939: 


Doris Barkdull . Madlyn McCammon Glen Hayes 
Pauline Barkdull Berdean Black Berdean Payne 
Lula Clark LeGrand Burdick Ivan Sleight 
Adell Hoff Wayne Clark Mavin Sparks 
Kathleen Hoff Ray Dunford Ross Tippets 
Kathleen Kovene Rex Hayes Eyvonne Sorenson 


This group of students remained together thru the four years of High School and they 
graduated in 1943, with the exception of Glen Hayes, and two of the girls who quit 
after their Junior year to get married. 


Chapter 9 - Some Teen-Age Adventures 


Vilate had graduated from Georgetown HIgh in the spring of 1939. She had 
skipped the seventh Grade and thus was out of school earlier than normal. She started 
attending the L.D.S. Business College in Salt Lake City in October 1939. Our family 
went with Dad when he took her down to start school. We had traded the old Whippet 
and were now driving a 1937 Chevrolet two-door sedan. We made a four day trip out 
of it by staying the nights with different relatives. Since Dad had been born and 
raised in Perry, Utah, he knew a lot of people there, and he wore the rest of us out 
by looking up some of his old friends and many relatives. This was my first trip to 
Utah, and I thought Ogden must be about as big as New York City when I first saw it. 
The largest town I had seen before Ogden was Pocatello, Idaho. We visited Dad's 
brother William, who was working in the furnace room of the Hotel Ben Lomond. We 
thought the traffic in Salt Lake City was terrible, and Dad hated to drive in it. 
One of Mother's cousins, Orion Larsen, with whom we were staying that night, drove 
us around and showed us the sights. (We returned home by way of Malad, Idaho, where 
Dad's sister, Maria, lived. We stayed that last night with her. Dad had not seen 
her for several years), We marveled at how easy Orion was able to handle the car in 
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all of that traffic. We enjoyed the ride very mech while he was driving. we left 
Vilate at Larsen’s hone where she stayed while attending schocl.” 

1940 During the first three months of this year, the Public Works 
Administration hired a dozen or more teams and sleighs and six or seven extra 
men to gravel the Three Mile Lane from bottom to top with fine shale. They 
hanled the gravel from near the mouth of Rowley Canyon, loaded it by hand, 
and unloaded it with dump boards from the sleighs. It sure wes a great bene- 
fit to us who lived up that lene to have an all weather road after the many 
years of mud. After that, the County Road Commission kept the snow plowed 
out during the winter months. Of course, it nay'*”* 440 or three days before 
they could get around to it after a heavy wind or snow fall, but we were never 
snowed in more than a few days efter that road was gravelled. It was certainly 
en improvement over the years when we could not get our cars out for the entire 
winter. From that time forward, we went to school in cars instead of the 
covered sleigh and the rubber-tired wagon. 

While the road gravelling was going on, Dad bought a pony which was elready 
broken to ride and gave it to me. It was about two end a half years old when 
we got it, and I welked down the Toad to Roy Robinson's place to lead it home. 
When I got to the bottom of Phree Mile Lane, where the men were gravelling the 
road, they helped me onto the pony's back so I could ride it home. I didn't 
know it was broken,and neither did they, but they helped me on anyway. I was 
afraid to try to ride the pony, and I was also afraid not to try. (I didn't 
want them to know I was afraid.) ‘The pony danced around a little bit and then 
started up the lane on a little trot. I finally got him slowed to a walk and 
we got along just fine after that. I looked back et the men and they were look- 
ing expectantly, as though they thought I may get dumped in the snow at any 
moment. In a way, I believe they were a little disappointed. I don't believe 
the pony and I geve them as much fun as they expected. We had a few work horses 
that were broken to ride, but this wes the first pony I ever had for my own,and 
I was tickled to death, He turned out to be a real good saddle horse in the 
hills, but he was a little slow at walking on the level. I never did give him 
a name; I always called him"PONY.’ 

Early that Spring just after the snow hed gone, I bonght a couple of boxes 
of .22 cartridges and started hunting ground squirrels all by myself. Up until 
this time, I had followed Dad around whenever he would hunt;and he would occas~ 
jonally let me shoot a few times, but I did not start honting on my own until 
he felt that I was fully trained in gun safety. After that, I practically 
lived with our little Winchester Pump Action .22 in my hends. I had always 
Deen a gun lover from my BB gun deys, and now'I wes using one that really had 
some zip. I sure thinned out those squirrels in our calf and horse pastures, 
and eround the edges of our fields. I felt like Daniel Boone, himself. Peter's 
.22 short ammunition cost only a8 & box,and once I bought three boxes for 15¢ 
each. Hunting was uy favorite/: A’that time forward. 

I hed learned how to swim in the Bennington Reservoir when I was about 
twelve years old,and now thet I was beginning to show signs of growing up, I 
was ellowd to ride my bicycle down to Bear River with some of the other boys 
(usu2lly Fred Hoff and Leo Srith)to fish and swim. Bear River was pretty dirty 
in those deys too, but: thet didn't meke much difference to us. After all, we 
needed some place to swim,and Beer River was the only water within several miles 
which was deep enough. I learned how to swim pretty good when I started to 
swim in the river. I could swim out into the current, float along on my back 
for 2 considereble distence, and then fight my way back upstream agein&t the 
current to the point of beginning. The river wes not too deep at ovr old swim 
ing hole; it came up to my arm pitts. The worst part about swimming in Beer 
River was the hard ride beck home. The river was three miles away, end it was 
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down hill from our house. The ride down there on bicycles was a breeze; we 
could coast all of the way, but the climb back wes a reel killer. It wesn't 
steep enough to make you want to walk ard push the bike, so we always tried to 
ride and that was just plain murder. By the time we got back home, we would 
be so hot and tired that we felt like turning eround and going beck for another 
swimm. Only the thoughts of the trip home kept us from trying it. We went 
swimming about three times a week during the summer months, and my bike pushing 
legs got plenty musculer. One thing that eased the trip considerebly was a 
nice spring of cold water just across the road from Grandma's house, about one half 
mile from the river. We elways stopped at that spring end took a long cool 
drink. 


During my Sophomore Year at school I took the following classes: 


English II........Miss Thonas Geometry...........Mr. Thorne 
Generel Science...Mr. Hell Shop.......-.-.--.-hr. Hall 
4mericen History..Mr. Heddock Physicel Educetion.Mr. Hell 


Mavin Sperks went to school in Montpelier that year, but LeGrand went to 
Georgetown the same as the yeer before. 

Our school had a couple of right good perties, one of them was a Halloween 
Kasquerade Perty,and the other was a Christmas Party. Both Mr. Thorne and Mr. 
Eall were good saxophone players, They helped with the party and dence music. 
Their costumes were a scream. Mr. Hall was the wild man from Borneo. He went 
around saying, "I fight anyone my heevy." The teachers were all good sports, 
end Mr, Haddock was one of the finest school teachers end educators have ever 
net. Ee was from Bloomington, Idaho. This was the only year that we had a 
school year book. As I em writing this, I have mine here by me,and I can still 
name every one of the students in the student-body picture. There are about 
sixty of them. 

I took part in a one act play titled TEE FLIVER FaNILY. It was hilYerious. 
The audience wes lenghing so hard all during the play that I doubt if they 
heard eny of the lines. Verlin Hayes (the Veldictorian that yeer) was the Father, 
Maude Smith wes the Mother, #dell Hoff was the little girl, and I was the little 
boy. We were out for a Sundey drive in the family fliver (a makeshift cer on a 
wooden platform with a tablecloth top, some old tires leening against it for 
wheels, and some doors painted on the paper sides.) We ended the pley by wreck- 
ing the cer. I believe that most of the audience thought that it was going to 
fall apart before it was supposed to. 

In the Presidentiel Election that Fell, Roosevelt defeated Wendell Willkie 
and became the first president in the history of the United States to be elected 
to athird term. Again, Dad end Mother were on the winning side. - 


ight This was a big year for me. Vilate had teken some Civil Service 
Tests for Stenographer while she was going to the L.D.S. Business School end 
after a little less than one year at the School, she was offered a job in the 
County Old Age Assistance Office in American Falls, Ideho. She accepted end 
moved to Americen Falls. During the summer of 1ghl, she offered to finance a 
second trip to Yellowstone Perk for our family, and we gladly accepted. Uncle 
Lloyd's femily (or et leest, he and his boys) hai gone to the Park eech yeer 
since our first trip together, and they were also planning to go agein this 
yeer. Uncle Lloyd and LeGrand helped us finish putting our hay up, which we 
did in just one dey, and we all left the next day for the park vacation. 
(Vilete was on a two week vaction.) In addition to our family and Uncle Lloyd's 
family, he took our cousin, Roy Berrowmen, and a friend of LeGrand's, Tommy 
Kavarme. ‘ 

This time we went vie Idaho Falls to West Yellowstone, and we cemped the 
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first night at Medison Junction. We had learned our lesson during our first 
trip to the park, and this time we hed borrowed a side wall tent. We were 
prepared for camping. On the way, we had stopped at Idaho Fells, I bought 
a new fishing reel at the Montgomery Ward Store- . We had also stopped a 
short time at Dad's sister's home in Wilford, Idaho. (aont Percy) 

We arrived eat Madison Junction some two hours or so before dark, end we 
aid alittle fly fishtng at the foot of National Park Mountain, where the Fire- 
hole River joins the Madison River. I didn't catch ea thing; I never had been 
able to do any good with a dry fly. I don't believe any of the others did any 
good either. That night, we had a barrel of fun sleeping in the tent end 
worrying about the bears, but by now, the bears were old stuff to Uncle Lloyd 
and LeGrend. 

I do not remember the sequence of our trevel on this trip, but I do remember 
we hed several thrills with the bears at Canyon. We watched them feed the 
Grizzly Bears like this: We parked our cars at the end of the asphalt road 
behind a hill. A Park Ranger met us at the parking lot and led us to a gate 
in a chain link fence, a short distence away. We went inside of the fence, 
which completely surrounded the hill and the Ranger werned us not to talk or 
meke any noise. Then he led us up a treil and over the hill. There,out in 
front of us on a little flat, were about twenty great big Grizzly Beers eating 
away at the gerbage that had just been dumped shortly before. We sat down on 
some Logs provided for the purpose, and the Ranger lectured to us about the life 
end habits of bears. The dears hed gotten used to his voice and they no longer 
left when he started talking es he said they would do in the beginning of the 
perk season, However, he stated that they would leave if anyone else mafle any 
hoise.. This was 2 rather peculier situation, the bears were outside of the 
fence and we were the ones in the cage on that occasion. While we were watch- 
ing, a coyote sneaked out of the timber, looked around carefully, glidéd over 
to the scattered food, grabbed something, end took off egein for the tall 
timber. Whet e thrilling specticle! The bears seemed to have difficulty gett- 
ing elong together. Theywere constently chasing each other or standing up on 
their hind legs and slapping. The biggest bear got his pick of the food, then 
when he ambled off, the next to the biggest bear took his turn. They divided 
the food bear style, biggest come biggest served. Thet was one of the thrills 
of Yellowstone Park that you do not get to see any more. Feeding the Grizzlies: 
was discontinued in 1944; they got to depending on it too much,and the females 
were not teaching their cubs how to forage for them-selves. 

Also, at our camp in Ganyon, a big black bear strolled by and stopped at 
the gerbage can just a few yards away from the tent. Dad took some garbage 
and wes going to chase the bear away so that he covld put the garbage into the 
can. The bear hed other ideas. He said, "Woof" end started after Dad. Dad ran 
back for the car and everyone in camp scattered. Roy ren along the side of the 
tent stumbling over every guy rope. Car doors slammed as everyone piled in. 
The bear came only a few feet, then changed his mind agein, and went back to 
the garbage can. My what a commotion he stirred up! I have often wondered 
what would have happened if he had not changed his mind when he did. He moved 
so fast that very few of us would have had time to get in the cars. 

One morning, Tommy did not want to get out of bed when we were ready to 
take down the tent, so we just rolled him up in the tent, bed and all. Then 
Roy tied a rope around the middie of the bundle,with Tommy's head hanging out, 
and we helped him tie the bundle to a large tree limb. After thet treatment, 
Tomny decided thet he just couldn't sleep anyway, 80 he yelled, "Uncle" and 
we let him down. 

While we were at Canyon, we saw a bear in one of those round culvert-type 
beer traps with bers at one end and a drop gate at the other, mounted on a 
four wheeled rubber-tired trailer. The bear wes growling and shaking the whole 
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trap. Later in the evening, a couple of Rangers came with a pick-up truck, 
hitched onto the bear trap, and left. A few moments later, we heard some rifle 
shots. We thought they must have killed the beer, because he appeared to be a 
mean one. We never found out for sure whether they fired the shot, or if they 
took the bear out into the wood to turn him loose. The shots may have been 
fired by someone else. 

At West Thumb, we rented a couple of boats and trolled for fish by rowing 
slowly and dregging a baited spinner behind the boat. I caught two big cut- 
throat trout within the first hour. These trout weighed about one pound each 
and they were the largest trout I had ever caught up to that time. I was very 
pleased. They other fishermen in our crowd canght about the same number of 
fish too, end we had fried trout for supper that night. Boy wes it good! 

Dad took the wesh dish that morning, went to one of the cleaner hot pots, 
dipped up some hot water, and proceeded to shave. We all got a big kick out 
of it. I'm sure the Rangers would have had something to say about it if they 
hed been around at the right time. 

I believe our trip lasted about five days and we really had a ball! We 
returned home via Jackson and the Snake River Canyon Road, which kad just re- 
cently been opened to treffic. Dad was paying so much attention to the beeut- 
ifv], scenery that he almost ran us off the road into the Snake River. Mother 
hayéned to notice where we were headed in time to yell, and Dad jerked the car 
back onto the road. As it was, we hit the log guard rail but not hard enough 
to damage the car. That shook us up considerably and Dad was more careful, 

a fter that. 
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Our Yellowstone Park trip took place inf July, and later that ~ month, 
Uncle Howard Burdick (Uncle Lloyd's younger brother who married Mother's sister, 
Lareta) end his family came up to Bennington from Gridley, California, for a 
two week visit. Uncle Lloyd's sister, Rowena, end her two children, Elmer and 
Mary Lou, were there also. We went in to Bennington, nearly every day, to 
visit with them since we got to see them so seldom. Uncle Howerd and Aunt 
Lareta had five children: Russell (less then a year younger than me), Nellie 
(a year younger then Russell), Sharon (A little younger than Vivien), Irene, 
and David (both of them were younger than Sharon, in fact, David was a baby 
in arms). Elmer Pfouts was a few years older than LeGrand, Russell, and me. 
Mary Lon was about the same age as Sharon. With so many of us near the same 
age, we had so much fun that it was a sad thing when it all had to come to an 
end. Those were certainly two glorious weeks! 

I bad been learning to drive the car on the back roads for a year or so, 
end I had progressed to the point where Dad would let me drive short distances 
alone. One day while we were visiting with Uncle Howard at Uncle Lloyd's place 
in Bennington, we boys (Elmer, LeGrand, Russell, EuGene, Warren Wright, and I) 
decided to go down to Bear River below Bennington to the part known asthe 
slough. Dad let me drive our car, the 1937 Chevrolet. When we got there, all 
of the boys, except me, decided to go swimming. I was having more fun throw- 
ing rocks at bottles floating down the river. After a short swim, Elmer got 
out and dressed, but the others stayed in until Elmer and I got tired of wait- 
ing. It seems to me that EuGene was with Elmer and mealso, either he did not 
go swimming, or he got out earlier. Anyway, we gathered up the clothes of the 
swimmers, put them in the car, and headed for Bemington. The boys were swimn- 
ing in the nude, so you can imagine what a predicament this left them in. We 
went to Uncle Lloyd's and got Nellie, Vivian, Sharon, Mary Lon, end Rowena, and 
went back toward the river. We had not told the girlsthat the boys were still 
at the river without clothes. Just before we got in sight of the river, I honk- 
ed the horn several times as a warning , which I wes sure the boys would under- 
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stand. Sure enough, when we got to the slough, the boys were either safely 
in the water or hiding behind some bushes. We tossed their shirts ont, but 
kept their trowsers and shoes, then we drove the car up the road a ways end 
waited. When we saw the boys come into view with their shirts wrapped around 
them like bathing trunks, we tossed out their trowsers end drove farther up 
the road. Here we waited until they came limping up to us, after having re- 
trieved and donned their pants. They said it would not have been so bad if 
we had only left their shoes; the ground was hot and rocky and their feet were 
mighty tender, I had not even thought of that or perhaps I would have been 
a little more considerate. However, of all that happened that summer, I'll 
bet that all of us remember that event longer than anything else. We langh 
about it whenever it is mentioned. 

The night before Uncle Howard and his family had to leave for home, Dad 
let me take the car again, and Vivian end I went into Bennington for one last 
visit with them. All of we boys and girls got into the car and drove around 
town shouting and having a big time. After it got good and dark, we drove 
out to the Bennington cemetery, a spooky, sagebrush covered, weedy,foot hill. 
There were no lawns, and the white granite tombstones stood out like faint 
shadows of eerie ghosts hovering over the brushy hill in the pale moon light. 
Most of the boys got out of the car end chased each other around the tomb~ 
stones, but the girls were not so brave. They were for getting out of there 
as soon as possible. They stayed in the car, . When the boys finally got 
tired of running around, we drove back to Bennington and the party broke up. 
That was the last time I have seen my cousins, Russell, Nellie, Sharon, Irene, 
and David.(“{Irene and David were too young to be with us that night. ) 


Iwo very important events in my life occurred after school had started in 
the Fell of 1941. I will relate those now and cover my Junior year at school 
immediately after. First, I was ordained a Priest, 26 October 191, by Reo 
Dunford. I had been a Teacher only one year and I was ordained to that office 
7 October 1940, by Floyd Clark. I was not ordained a Peacher at the normal age 
of fourteen because the Bishop set me apart as President of the Deacons Quorum 
about the time that I turned fourteen,and I served in that position for one and 
ahalf years. As a Priest, I administered to the Sacrament at both Sunday School 
and Secrament Meeting, nearly every Sundey. Wayne Clark end I wore the only 
consistantly active Priestsin the Quorum,and Bishop Sleight taught many classes 
to the two of us at Priesthood Meetings. For some reeson, I am not able to 
recall my earliest Ward Teaching assignments. 

The second great event that Fell, great to me that is, was the deer hunt- 
ing season. This was the first season that I went hunting entirely on my own. 
On opening day, I was out of bed long before daylight. As the first faint 
streake of gray began to glow in the eastern sky, I saddled PONY, strapped the 
.25/35 Winchester Model 94 Carbine to the saddle.in its heavy leather scabbara, 
blew ont the dim light from the lantern, led PONY out of the barn, mounted, and 
rode slowly through the mouthof Dunn Canyon and climbed up over the "Hog’ Back." 
As I wound my way through the grove of Quaking Aspen and up the trail to Dry 
Leke, it was getting light enough to see a few yardsahead. I pausedfor a few 
minutes to let the horse catch his breath ,and then we entered the large Quakey 
grove just beyond Dry Lake. If I had been more experienced, I would have taken 
the rifle ont of its scabbard, at this point, and carried it across the saddle 
in front of me, but this was a case of live and learn. As we neared the long 
partially open ridge on the west side of Swamp Hollow, suddenly a large magnif- 
icent buck with huge antlers trotted mejestically across a clearing to the left 
of me and paused to get a better view while sniffing the air suspiciously. 1 
dismounted as carefully as I could, tied the horse to the nearest tree, grabbed 
the rifle out of the scabbard, and levered a cartridge into the chamber 
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just as Bambi's Father decided that he had seen and smelled enough. With one 
bound he disappeared into the brush on the side of the ridge, and I wasted one 
quick shot at his weaving black-tipped tail. I was thoroughly disgusted with 
myself, and I should have been. I made two bad errors: I should have hed the 
rifle in my hand instead of in the scabbard,because that particular ridge is 
usually occup-ied at that time of the day by eny number of deer, and I should 
have dropped the brid-le reins end stood on them instead of teking the time 
to tie them to the tree, 1so, it would have helped if I had taken the rifle 
out of the scabberd before I got down from the saddle,as I wasted a few prec- 
ious seconds trying to-reach it from the ground while the horse was hanging 
back end making it difficult to get. That lesson cost me the first good 
chance I ever nad at getting a nice big buck. 

I had read or heard from some where that a deer will occasionally circle 
around end come back to the same spot, so I untied the horse, mounted, put the 
rifle back in the scabbard (I had still not learned my lesson well enough), and 
rode in a wide circle toward the north with the intention of coming along the 
top of the ridge to a point where I could watch the open side hill where the 
buck had headed. Once more, I was caught completely off guard! Just as I got 
to the top of tae ridge and turned back south, a doe walked across the treil 
a few feet infront of me. I had time enough to blink twice and she was gone. 
It's a good thing that I had never taken up swearing or I would probably have 
turned the air blue. Though I dismounted and watched for a long time, I did 
not see another deer that day. My golden opportunity had slipped away. 

About three days later, I was riding the pony up through the Queking 
Aspen a little to the south-east of Dry Lake, when I turned around and looked 
behind me. There was Rover, our big brown dog, trotting along behind me. I 
had locked him in the shop before I left home, but as soon as I had gotten out 
of sight, some one had turned him loose and he had followed my tracks. until he 
found me. It was illegal to hunt with a dog, so I tried to send him home, He 
wouldn't go; he would just slink off to the side of the trail and lay down, 
then when I would start moving again he would follew at a safe distance. “While 
this argument of "Go home!" "No, you cen't make me!" was going on, Rover 
suddenly pricked up his ears and trotted a few feet to the left. I glance in 
that direction just es a deer walked out from behind a bush and strolled up the 
trail fifty yard in front of me. I jerked the rifle out of the scabbard, dropp- 
ed the reins, whispered sharply to Rover, "Stay back," dropped out of the . 
saddle, and ran as quietly.asI could up the trail. I had gone only a few yards 
when I saw the deer again, standing broad side nibbling at e smell bush. I 
reised the rifle to my shoulder, cocked the hammer, and fired. The deer sunk 
to the ground without a sound,and when I reached it, it wes already dead. It 
wes a young buck with a couple of knobs on his head instead of antlers. Is 
dressed him out, end with considerable effort, pulled him up into a tree with 
a heavy piece of rope. Here I left him, went and got my pony, and rode home 
to get Dad. -I was reasonably sure that I could not load the deer on the horse 
without help. Although he was just a yearling, he was pretty heavy. One of 
the proudest moments of my life was when I asked Dad to come and help me bring 
my deer home. He asked me to tell him the details, which I did as we were 
riding double,back up after the deer. We found it still hanging in the tree 
as I had left it, and we had it loaded on the pony in just a few moments. We 
waliced back home,leading the horse. The pony didn't seem to mind it much; he 
just plodded along being thankful that he was carrying about ninety pounds of 
venison instead of Dad andme who weighed a little more than ninety pounds. 

As I think about shooting that first deer, I can honestly sey I was less ex- 
cited when I pulled the trigger that time than I ever have been since. I con- 
centrated on being calm and collected, and I succeeded admirably. I got the 
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was the Gymnasium, then Slocum Hall, next came the Hooker Administration Buila- 
ing, then Beardsley Hall, the Library, the Dining Hall, and lest of the main 
street, the Boy's Dormitory. The other buildings such es the several shops, the 
Cottage, the Infirmary, and the Warehouses were out of sight behind the main 
puildings to the left. To the right end in the center of this curved street 

was the acres of lawn and trees, well kept, and well used for the veryied ethletic 
progrem. It was plenty large enough for baseball, football, and archery, all 

at the same time. 

I arrived in front of the Gymesium just in time to be greeted by several 
of the boys, who were coming ont. They seemed very glad to welcome me back, and 
I felt quite elated. As I strolled along the sidewalk in front of Slocum, I 
saw my friend, George Adamson, sitting on the law in front of Hooker in the 
company of two young ladies. He sew me about the same time and shouted for me 
to come on over. I joined the group, set my suit case upon the lawn, and shook 
hands as the introductions were made. The girls were from Hailey, Ideho, and 
their name's were Louise and Dorothy. George had met them a few days before, 
end had already gotten quite thick with Louise. We all sat down on the lawn 
together, and George brought me up to dete on the happenings eat the School. I 
reteliated with a brief description of my adventures while in the Infirmary and 
at home, The girls just listened or occasionally added e word here and there. 
The conversation had not progressed very far, when a couple of the Nurse's Aids, 
who had been looking out of an upstairs window of Beardsley Hall, recognized me 
and came down to welcome me back. I introduced them to George, Louise, and 
Dorthy. (The Nurse's Aids were Stelle and Ada.) We fooled eround for a while, 
aid a little good-natured kidding, and lounged on the lawn. Then,as casually 
2s I could so as not to eppear anxious, I esked Ada, “Where is your friend, Delsa?" 
"Gp in her roon, I believe," she enswered. "Why don't you ask her to come down?" 
I continued, in a teasing manner. 50K," she replied, and she and Stella went 
back into Beardsley Hall. 

I rejoined the conversation of George, Louise, and Dorothy, but I kept one 
eye on the door of Beardsley Hall. Of course, I was careful not to let the 
others see me watching for the door to open. After several minutes, the door 
did open, and the three girls came out. Immediately, I went into my "bold front" 
act. I teased Delsa about being efreid I would bite, and about being too baeshfol 
to come outside with the other girls. The act worked pretty good, the others 
could see that I was obviously teasing Delsa, and thus, they were unable to tell 
how gled I was to see her again. We spent half an hour chatting and lounging 
on the lawn in the shade of the trees. 

Later, I checked in at the Boy's Dormitory, wes assigned a bunk and a 
locker, put my clothes ewey, cleaned up for supper, and went to supper alone. 
(George had a dinner date with Louise.) After supper, I told the driver of the 
Town Haul that five Georgetown Students would be on the 7:30 PM. train, and he 
agreed to drive into town and meet it. George and I, Louise, Dorothy, Stella, 
and a couple of other kids, decided to walk into town and meet the train also. 
Delsa hed to work thet evening, but she walked as far as the Gymnasium with us. 
Before Delsa had to turn back, I had invited her to go swimming with me the 
next evening. She seid that she had to work agein that night. Then I invited 
her to go to the movies with me the following evening, and she accepted. I waved 
goodbye as she headed back toward the Infirmary and our group continued on to- 
werd town. 

The walks into town were always pleasant, especially when we were in mixed 
company. We would laugh, visit, tease, sing, tell jokes, chase each other, or 
just stroll along with the whole gang, arm in arm. The way we did it, it took 
about twenty-five minutes. We coala go much faster if we were in a hurry. On 
this occasion, there was no hurry. 

It was nearly train-time when we arrived at the station, and the train was 
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on tine, just ag mine had been. The Town Haul arrived es the train was pulling 
into the station. Adell, Penline, Ray, Rex, and Berdean Payne dismounted and 
were welcomed to Weiser by our waiting group. I introduced the kids from the 
School to the kids from Georgetown. (The three Georgetown boys were not acqu- 
ainted with the girls from the School, but they already knew George Adamson 
since he was in the same Auto Mechanics Class.) I took Adell's baggage and 
put it in the Town Haul, while the driver tended to Pauline's. Then all of us 
piled into the truck and rode back to the Cempus. We unloaded the girls at 
Slocum Hall,and the boys got off at the Boy's Dorm. 

Next day, Ray, Rex, Berdean, and I checked back in with Mr. Mahoney and 
were given our choice of classes. Webhose to stay with Mr. Clemens, so we were 
reassigned to his class. We got to the shop in time to work a couple of hours 
before the cless dismissed for the day,at noon. It was still on the eerly shift. 

I don't remember what we did that afternoon, but immediately after supper 
we stopped by Beardsley Hell to pick up Louise and Dorothy. (George had a date 
with Louise to go swimming into the town pool.. I had invited Delsa, but she was 
unable to go. Louise had invited Dorothy andmeto go with her and George.) For 
a lack of something better to do, I eccepted. Anyway, I always did enjoy a good 
swim, During the welk to town, George and I decided to have a little extra fon, 
so we pretended that we did not mow how to swim. We made the girls think that 
they were going to have to teach us 

George and I finished getting our suits on and entered the pool first. The 
girls were not out of their dressing room yet, so we decided to swim around a bit 
and as soon es we spotted the girls coming, we planned to pretend that we could 
not swim. We goofed though. The girls appeared,while our backs were turned, and 
caught us swimming in the deep water. This put an end to our little joke, so we 
all laughed. The girls were pretty good swimmers too, and we had a lively time. 
When we hed gotten too tired to swim any longer, we got dressed and went for a 
stroll in the city park, Fm f We soon decided that we were too 
tired to welk, and we set on a park bench to rest a while, before starting back 
to the Campus. George said, "Let's all go to the show, tomorrow ntght." "Ox," 
agreed Louise. "Fine," answered Dorothy. I remained silent. The others noticed. 
"Yell?" remarked Louise, turning to me. "He doesn't went to take ME," teased 
Dorothy. "I already have a date for the show," I replied. "Oh," said Dorothy, 
looking rather embarrassed. Then, trying to be very diplomaticsn as not to hurt 
any feelings, I seid to Dorothy, "I arranged it as soon as I came back to school, 
before I hardly Imew you." "That's elright," she answered, but she still looked 
kind of hurt. "Break it," suggested Louise. (I did not realize it then, but I 
know now that Louise was trying to line me up for Dorothy. 1 don't know whether 
or not . Dorothy was aware of this.) "Oh, I wouldn't do thet to any fo) ae 8 
replied, still trying not to hurt feelings, but at the sene time, wanting very 
much to keep that date with Delsa. (So far, Dorothy had been a lot of fun, but 
I just wasn't the least bit serious about her.) "Let's all go together then, 
end Dorothy can cone along with Louise and mé'said George. This seemed to be 
the best solution, so ve ell agreed. Dorothy offered to stay at the Campus, but 
we were all feeling big-heerted, so we insisted that she go with us. Louise wes 
the most insistent. With thet settled, we walked slowly back to the Campus in 
the bright moonlight. We arrived there a short time before curfew. 

Dorothy end Louise were Sheet Metal Workers. Their shop wes in the same 
uilding as the Auto Mechanic Shop, with a couple of offices and a short hall- 
way in between. They were also on the early morning shift, So the next morn- 
ing, they came into our shop during the ten minute break end fooled around a 
little bit. Mr. Clemans wes quite a tease and he enjoyed it when some of the 
Sheet Metal Girls would come in for a visit. They wore blue coveralls to keep 
their clothing clean, ~ Mr. Clemans would sneek into his office end get a small 
squirt type fire extinguisher which wes filled with water. The girls would 
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scream and run back to their end of the building with Mr. Clemans in hot pur- 
suit, squirting the water at them. A moment later, he would come back chuck- 
ling, and refill his fire extinguisher. Sometimes, he would declare a trace 
with them for a day or two. Then they could come and visit the Auto Mechanics 
for a few minutes without fear of getting drenched. He did this so they would 
not quit coming entirely. 

Dorothy and Louise walked to breakfast with George and me, sat at the sane 
table with us, and walked packed to the shop with us. They also had dinner with 
us, which came at the end of our shift at noon. Then we went back to our dormi- 
tories and cleaned up. We met again early in the afternoon and lounged around 
on the lawns or played a little badminton and table tennis, until supper time. 
Again we ate together, went back to our dormitories to get ready for our even- 
ing dates to the show, and met again in the Lounge of Beerdsley Hall. 

Boys were permitted only in the Foyer and Lounge of the girl's dormitories, 
Slocum Hall and Beardsley Hall. There was a bnge panel of numbered buttons (like 
door bell buttons) on the wall of the Foyer. A list of all of the girls names, 
room numbers, and call numbers was hanging by the panel. If you wanted a girl 
to come down to the Lounge, you would find her name on the list, notice her room 
number and call number, push the button corresponding to the room number the 
same number of times as her cell nomber,end in a few moments she would appear 
if she had been in her room. \ 

I pushed Delsa's code on the right button and she came down to the Lounge 
ready for the show. In the meantime, Louise and Dorothy hed also come down. 

We all walked to town together. I noticed that Dorothy was very careful to 
walk with George and Louise, and avoided getting too near Delsa end fe. She 
appferently wes trying to stay out of the way, since she probably felt a little 
out of place. George walked most of the wey with his arm around Lonise, but 
Delsa seemed to be a little timid end emberrassed, so I didn't even try to hold 
her hand on the walk to tom. I aid most of the talking and tried to make her 
feel alittle more at ease. (Delsa lacked two months of being seventeen, while 
Dorothy and Louise were poth my age,eighteen. And believe me, they were a lot 
more experienced. They were pretty nice girls, but they knew their way around. ) 

Delse still did not have much to say, and I was beginning to think thet she 
aid not like me very well. Then, ebout half wey through the movie, she relaxed 
2 little and began leughing 2 little easier. Very gently, I took one of her 
hands in mine, She did not withdrew it, end she continued to watch the movie 
as though she had hardly noticed. I felt a little more encouraged. I sat for 
the rest of the movie, holding her hand. 

On the slow walk back to the Campus, George once more had his arm around 
Louise, and we were langhing and joking. Casually, I put my arm around Delsa's 
waiet. She did not pull away, 80 I felt even more encouraged,and we continued 
our walk in this manner. When we arrived at the Campus, George, Louise, and 
Dorothy, stopped et Slocum Hall while Delea and I strolledan to Beardsley. We 
talked for a few moments at the door, seid good night, and she went inside. I 
weited a few minutes for George, end when he did not com ay ht away, I went on 
to the Boy's Dormitory. Thet was ny first date with oat ‘e, and I must say, 

I enjoyed it a great deel, but I was not very encoureged when it was over. I 
began to fear that I hed failed and thet she did not really like me much. It 
was nearly two weeks before I got up courage enough to ask her for enother date. 
In the meantime, I spent a lot of days and evenings with Dorothy, George, and 
Louise. If I covld have gotten serious about Dorothy, I would probebly not have 
9 . attemptdanother date with Deisa, But I knew from the first that Dorothy 
was not the girl for me, and besides, I just couldn't get Delsa out of my mind. 
(I didn't try.) 

Occasionelly, I would see Adell and Panline at meal times and on the side~ 
walks of the Campus. I elweys stopped to inauire how they were getting along 
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and how they were enjoying the School by now. I went to class with the other 
Georgetown boys, each working day, but I did not run around with them during 
our off-duty hours. Both Ray and Berdean had found girl friends at the school. 
Rex, however, wes interested in Bonnie (Ray's sister) so he did not pay much 
attention to the girle at School. Adell and Pauline may have dated a few times 
although I do not remember them having steady boy friends. 

On Sundays, I began attending Sunday School end Sacrament Meeting regularly. 
This could be done by missing one meal, since there was not time enough to get 
back to the Campus for dinner efter Sunday School. The first Sunday, I talked 
George, Louise, and Dorothy into going with me. Louise was a Methodist; Gaorge 
and Dorothy were L.D.S. but hed not been very active. Dorothy tried to make me 
think that she was a good active member, but I noticed that she took the Sacra- 
ment with her left hand. I assumed from this that she had not been to church 
recently or very often. In the Sunday School Class, both she and George remained 
Silent and did not attempt to answer any of the questions. Of course, I did not 
expect Lougse to tekean active part. I answered a few questions for the teacher 
end even corrected him on one point. He looked the matter up in his Bible and 
admitted that I wes right. After class, he thanked us for coming,and thanked me 
for teking. pert in the class. Secrament Meeting wes held at 2:00pm. We went 
over to the park end swimming pool to await the time, between Sundey School and 
Sacrament Meeting. I believe we bought hot dog sandwiches for lunéh. We lounged 
eround in the shade or watched the swimmers for the two hours. At Church time, 
we attended the Meeting and then welited back to the Campus. We ate supper to- 
gether end fooled around the Cempus for the rest of the evening. 

I wrote letters home about every five days, I wrote to Vilate (eho had gotten 
a better job in Ogden, Utah) about once a week, and I even wrote a couple of letters 
to my cousin, Nellie Burdick, in Gridley, Celifornia. (She and I had been writing 
regularly ever since their visit to Ideho in the summer of 1941.) Following is 
a copy of a letter deted June 10, 1943. Once more, the lines in parenthisis were 
not in the original letter, they are my present comments. “ 


Deer Folks, 

I em getting along just fine only my clothes ere running short, however, I 
should get ebout $18.00 on the nineteenth of this month. (I meant that I did not 
have enough shirts, so I later bought a couple of colored T-shirts....The Gov— 
ernment paid us $15.90 per month for the production work we did, in addition to 
the free Schooling. At this time, I had not been paid the month of May and part 
of April. My ten days at home delayed things.) 

Sterting Mondey morning, all shifts ere going to be changed. Now we will. 
work from noon until nine o'clock et night. I don't believe I'll like it es well 
but I won't have to get up until six-thirty in the morning. (The early and late 
shifts were required to trede places eech two months.) 

Has Leo (Smith) said anymore ebout coming to Weiser? He wrote me a cerd 
and had me see Mr. Mahoney for him. I haven't heard from him since. (Leo did 
not go to Weiser. I never did find out why.) 

I sure am tired this efternoon. Three of us went on the Warehouse Hanl, and 
we hauled 3,000 lbs. of meat. It wes fresh though,so it wasn't so bad. (The 
meat was quarters of beef and we had to carry them out of a cellar and put them 
on the truck. We hauled them to the kitchen end carried them into the cold stor 
ege locker. Once before, we had hanled some thet wes moldy on the outside. ) 

Adell is teking Business Training and Panline is teking lathe work in the 
Machine Shop. She says she likes it better now. (Panline had sterted in Busi- 
ness with Adell, but she did not stay with it very long.) 

If I get my cell while I am up here, you had better find out what I am supp- 
osed to do. (I wes referring to a Dreft Notice. They were drafting eighteen-yeer- 
olds.) Ray and Berdears ¥oth, have their Induction Papers. They leave here in 
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Pagne . 

about a week. (Ray and Berdean’ were a year older than I, and they had been 
deferred long enough to finish High School. ) 

Thanks for the money. It came just when I needed it most. (Dad sent me a 
few dollars while I was weiting for my Government Check. ) 

Answer Soon, 
Love 
Ross 

Here is a copy of another letter I wrote home. As you can see, I did not 
mention mach about my social life. I did not think my folks would be very inter- 
ested, also, I was afraid that I would get teased if the word got out back.in 
Georgetown that I had a girl friend. Everyone knew that I had not paid much 
attention to the girls when I was going to High School. When Ray and Berdean 
went back to Georgetown just before entering the Army, Ray told Ded that I hed 
a stesdy girl friend. ( He meant Dorothy, but I had quit going with her about 
this time.) June 16, 1943 


Deer Folks, 

I probably won't get to write quite as often now, because we are on the 
afternoon shift and we work until §:15 PM. I do not work from 6:30 AM until 
noon, but usually we are either in the swimming pool, or playing in the gym, 
or on the archery field. 

They are soon going to have a Table Tennie Tournment, and from the looks 
of most of the players, I believe that I have a good chance at winning. 

They are now playing Badminton. I didn't sign up, but I have wished since, 
that I had. Some of the players, now in the finals, aren't good at all. Next 
time I'll know enough to at leest try for the championship. 

There are tvo boys from Montpelier, here. (Ben Dick and Howard Nelson) 
They are the best Table Tennis players I have seen here, and I have beaten both 
of them easily. Maybe my four years practice wesn't wasted after all. (I play- 
ed Table Tennis ell through my High School years.) 

I don't know whether I can get a new pair of shoes or not, but I can get 
my oxfords half-soled. (Shoes were retioned and I didn't have my ration book 
with me, Didn't have much money either.) 

Fas Leo sald any more about coming up here? (Ho. ) 

George end I went down to the Foundary and helped a man make some tools 
out of aluminum. We melted the metal and poured it into some forms we had made 
out of damp send. It sure was interesting work. I can now understand how a 
steel mill operetes. The Instructor had been at that kind of work for fifty- 
three years. They have closed the Foundary now, because they covldn't get any- 
one to teke up the training. 

I have been kept quite busy, end now I have my Federal Truck Driver's Lice- 
nse. Glemans has also given me the Warehouse Hanl again. 

The Gym is opening 80 I hed better go and start practicing. 

Love, 
Ross 

By now, you should have a fair idea of the way I was spending my time at 
School. The work in the class room was explained on a previous page, s0 I will 
not go into that egein. It was still the same as it had been before I got the 
mumps. The only difference now wes that Dorothy and Louise ceme in our end of 
the shop for a few minutes each day, to visit end to see what we were doing 
next. Several times, when I was working under a cer, Dorothy would grab one of 
our Jeepers Creepers and slide under the cer on it,to see what I wes doing. Mr. 
Clemans did not seem to chese her away as he aid some of the other girls. Louise 
stayed pretty close to George, too. As I mentioned before, those Sheet Metal 
girls wore blue coveralls, 80 they didn't mind getting a Little dirty. 
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When I first started going with Dorothy, an Auto Mechanic named Moraley 
Cannon ,who was about the seme age and size as me, gave me ordes to stay away 
from her. (He hed gone out with her a few times pefore I went beck to Weiser.) 
I langhed at him, and told hin that in love and war, it was every man for hin- 
self. He mede a few profane threats, but I wasn't worried. I think I could 
have beaten the daylights out of him. We had a little friendly wrestle, one 
day, and I handled him easily. I was quite a bit stronger then he was. He 
wes a heavy smoker. As a matter of fact, his threat was one of the reesons why 
I kept going with Dorothy as long as I did. I didn't went him to think that he 
had scared me awey. 

After the first few days, I had somehow gotten acquainted with a boy nemed. 
Bill Hoag. I do not remember how, or where, or even what class he was taking, 
but he was a terrific piano player. He could play anything, whether he hed 
heerd it before or not. All you had to do wes bum the tune to him and he would 
play right along with you. There was a pieno in the Gymnasium end severel of 
us would get Bill to go to the Gym and play for us. He was usually willing. 
One day, Bill and I were in the School Laundry weshing some of our clothes. We 
had been discussing things in generel when suddenly he asked, "Are you serious 
ebout Dorothy?" I wasn't sure what he was driving at so I answered carefully, 
"Do you meen, am I in love with her?" He looked embarrassed, but answered, 
"Yes, that's whet I meen. I know it's none of my business, but I'd like to 
know if you don't mind telling me." I could see that he was deed serious, 80 
I replied, "I don't mind telling you. No, I'm not in love with her. I think 
she's a nice girl and a lot of fun, but I'm not the least bit serious about 
her. As ametter of fact, I have been trying to break up with her without hnrt- 
her feelings. I would like to have her as a friend." Bill looked very happy 
when I answered him. "I'm in love with her!" he blurted. This took me complete- 
ly by surprise, I had not suspected it at all. I don't remember the rest of 
the conversation, except I encouraged Bill to try end get a date with Dorothy. 
I thought thet if he could do that, I would be able to move out of the picture 
without a flere-up. When I saw Dorothy an hour or so later, I told her that I 
kmew enother guy who thought an awful lot of her, and that I felt like a heel 
monopolizing so much of her time. I told her that I thought she should accept 
dates with other boys, when they asked her. I also reminded her thet we would 
be leaving school before long, and then we would probably never see each other 
again, since we lived so far apart. She agreed, although she seemed to be 2 
little suspicious. Then I gave her the biggest piece-of-bait. I told her that 
I was afraid it would be too hard to part,when we finished school, if we got too 
serious now. She swallowed that one, hook, line, and sinker. For a monent,I 
was efraid she was going to cry; she looked ewfully-sad. Then she snapped out 
of it and said that I wes right. She agreed that we probably should stop see- 
ing each other so often, and she also promised to date other poys if they asked 
her. I told her that she was an intelligent girl and a very good sport. We 
parted friends, at least I think we did. We never hai another date after that, 
although we always spoke whenever we would meet on the Campus, and she still 
kept coming into our end of the shop frequently. Occasionally, she would sit 
at the same table with me at meals. This however was mainly due to the fact 
that George and Louise were still going together, I still went with George a 
lot, end Dorothy still stayed with Louise. 

I felt mighty relieved after I broke off with Dorothy, without a fight. 

I saw Delsa and Stella lying on the grass onder a tree, just a few moments 
efter I hea& that talk with Dorothy, while I wes on my way back to ny Dorm- 
itory. I sat down and started joking with them. During tne conversation, I 
casually let it be known that I was not dating Dorothy any more. I wanted 
Delsa to be aware of this before I asked her for another date, otherwise, I 
was afraid she woold think I wes fickle. Stella and I did most of the talking, 
although, I thought that Delsa seemed to be friendly, and this was a good sign. 
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We visited for several minutes,and then I went on to the Dormitory. After that, 
we began sitting togetherduting meal times whenever we both got to the dining 
hall at the same time. Since Delsa worked at the Infirmary, her duty hours did 
not always correspond with mine,and sometimes, we would arrive at the dining-hall 
several minutes apart. 

About this time, I took her to the show again, along with George and Louise. 
Dorothy did not go. We were all carefree and happy and we had a wonderful time. 
The walk home (to the Campus) was particularly delightful. Roses were in full 
‘loom and the town was fragrant with their perfume. Weiser had anbwful lot of 
Rose Bushes and other flowers. Many of the Roses overhung the sidewalks, so we 
picked a small bouquet and carried them along with us. It is a thrill to recall 
those grand days at the School. 

That weekend, (Saturday) we spent most of the afternoon in the city park, 
watching the swimmers, and strolling on the little island on the edge of the 
Snake River. I believe George and Louise were along that time too. We went to- 
gether most of the time. Occasionally, some of Delsa's girl friends would go 
with us too. We were all one big happy family. On Sunday, Delsa, Veda Kirkhan 
(one of Delsa's room mates), and I went to Sunday School and Church. Louise did 
not want to go this time, so she and George went for a hike along the low foot 
hills. The City Cemetery was near the L.D.S. Church House, so we went there be- 
tween meetings and tried to find birth dates the same as ourgbn the tomb stones. 
That cemetery was a very beautiful and peaceful place. 

There were times when the girls were busy elsewhere, so George and I took 
advantage of this to do a little shooting on the archery range. At other times, 
I played Table Tennis with some of the boys. George did not play that game. 

In the mornings after we went on the lete shift, we spent most of the time in the 
swimming pool under the Gymnasium. Ben Dick from Montpelier taught me how to 
dive, but I never did get very good at it. At times, the girls went swimming with 
us. 

Delsa had another room mate named Dora Hollabeugh, from Dietrich, Idaho. 

She was a very lovely, quiet, unasuming young lafly, and occasionally she would 

eat with us or visit with us on the lawn in front of the Dormitory. Most of the 
time, however, Delsa said that she would spend her time alone in the room reading. 
(She had a boy friend back home, so she avoided the boys at Weiser.) One of the 
most frequentlyused jokes was this: At lunch time when we were served roast beef, 
we would remark, "I'll bet this is Tony." (Tony was a great big St. Bernard Dog 
who weighed about 250 pounds. He was generelly lying around the Campus in the 
shade of the various buildings.) Dora seemed to have a difficult time telling 
when we were teasing her. Whenever we made this remark about Tony, she was genu- 
inely worried until the next time she saw Tony alive and healthy. She thought we 
were joking, but she was never quite sure..... 

Tony hed long hair end he hated to leave the shade. About the only time he 
moved very fast was when the mail truck came out to the Campus, once each day. 
Tony could recognize the sound of it,and he would meet it just as it entered the 
Campus, ‘Then he would mun elong behind it barking, "Woof, Woof," in a deep bass 
voice. He looked more like a long-haired pony than a dog. I never could figure 
out why he liked to chase that mail trock; he didn't pay any attention to any 
other track. Maybe he was expecting a letter like tne feaeh oF us, 

About May 20, I was assigned to the Town Haul, ‘from then on, I was in the 
shop only about half of the time. During my duty hours, noon to 9:00 PM, when- 
ever the School would get a call from town to pick up a new student, I would go 

ter them. I worked out a pretty good system: if the student was a boy, I would 
let +482 ride in the back.of the truck, but if the student was e nice looking 
girl, I would put her baggage in the back of the truck and let hem ride in the 
cab with me. Of course, they didn't kmow the difference. On the way to the 
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Campus, I would give then a pep talk about the School (How much fun it was, etc.) 
By the time we arrived, they were all enthused. I made several good friends this 
way. One gal sure had me fooled though. I picked her up at the railroad station, 
and since she was a good looking one,I put her in the cab with me. She opened the 
conversation by saying that this wes her first time away from home, that she was 
scared (she looked it too), and that she had been shy all of her life. She further 
stated that she was afraid of boys, in general. I went a little out of my way to 
be extra nice to her, and I gave her my very best sales talk about the School. 
Well, I unloaded her at Beardsley Hall, introduced her to the Dormitory Proctor, 
and carried her suit case to her assigned room. The Dorm. Proctor went ahead of 
me shouting, "Man on First---Man on Second," as we came to the different floors. 
In case you have not already guessed, this was to warn the girls in the event 

that some of them may not have been fully clothed. When this perticular young 
lady was safe within her room, I departed and took the truck beck to the shop. 

fwo hours later, at supper time, I saw that girl sitting at a table with two boys, 
and when they left, she wes between them hanging on to both of their arms,... 

Were they old friends? I don't know, but I am convinced that she fed me a better 
line than I fed her. 

I worked enother racket, too. About this time, Delsa hed moved from Beard- 
sley into the house-keeping Cottage, along with Vede. I had two routine trips 
to make to town each day. Three of the Business Girls from the School had part 
time jods in town. (This was part of their regular training.) I would take them 
in,right after lunch, and would go to pick them up just before supper time. When 
Delsa was on the right shift, (she changed frequently), she would get off duty 
e few minutes before I had to leave to pick the girls up. I would stop at the 
Cottage and get her to ride in town with me. We had many pleasant minutes to- 
gether in this menner. c 

Eere is enother letter I wrote home: Jane 28, 1943 
Dear Folk, 

Did Dad get the car yet? I noticed that your letter wes mailed in Mont- 
pelier. (I don't remember what was wrong with the car, but it wes apperently 
in Montpelier getting fixed. We still had the 37 Chevrolet.) 

About a week ago, Adell quit Business Treining end sterted to taking Sheet 
Metal. She said that business would take too long and her folks wanted her to 
teke a shorter course. 

I went to Querterly Conference yesterday. (Delsa, Veda, and Stella went 
with me, but I didn't tell the folks that.) ‘They aren't quite as good here as 
they ere at Montpelier. They had a large crowd but their speckers weren't as 
interesting. (There were no visiting enthorities from Salt Leke City.) 

I believe Rex is going to join the SeaBees. He had some epplications when 
he left here. (He end Lewis Hudson, another Auto Mechanic at the School, joined 
the Merchent Marine. ) 

How ebout sending me e cake or something of the sort? Some of us ere in- 
tending on having a picnic in about e week and a cake would be a great help. 

(I don't remember a thing about that.) 

I have juss about ell the work I cen do now. Besides driving the Town Hanl, 
I have to help tke newer boys when they need a few instructions. (This was Mr. 
Clemans's wey of finding out what the older boys had learned.) I have elso done 
some york in the Foundery end in the Blacksmith Shop. I have to service the Cat. 
too, because none of the other boys know how to drive it. Clemens taught me how 
when I first ceme back here. (George could drive it too.) 

Our Teble Tennis Tournament starts tomerrov. They have severel good players 
so I will have sone stiff competition. (In another letter, I said there were not 
any good players. I don't know what caused me to change my mind. ) 


Well, I will heve to close if I want to get this on the morning mail. 
Love, 
Boss 
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P.S. I expect to come home July 19 or 20. One of my Nurses Aids is going to 
travel as fer as Gooding with me. She has never been on a train before,and she 
wented some company. (This is about the only time I mentioned any of the girls 
in my letters and this was pretty vegue. I wes refering to Delsa, of course. 
Whet we didn't know, wes thet the Congress was now in the act of closing out the 
N.Y.A. Training Schools; we went home about the fifth of July.) 

One Saturday afternoon, a nearby farmer celled at the School for pickers to 
help harvest his crop of peas. He paid 75¢ per hemper (ebont 28 pounds). Lew 
Endson end I picked together, as fast as we could, and we got four hampers be~- 
fore a sudden rain stcrm stopped us. Several of the boys and girls from the 
School were there, including Delsa. All of us got drenched to the skin, before 
the fermer havled us back to the school. We were paid with coupons worth 75¢ 
each when cashed at a particular Finance Office in town. I cashed my two cou- 
pons the last dey I was in Weiser, and used the $1.50 to take Delsa, Veda, end me 

to the show,*Reep the Wild Wind.” 

The closing of the School,by an act of Congress, ceme as a shock to all of 
us. We spent July 3 getting all of our paper work processed and receiving our 
transportation tickets to take us back home. Greyhound and Trailways sent several 
special busses to take the kids home the following day. I+ was a pretty sad 
time. Many tears were shed by roommates, sweethearts, and friends. Busses were 
leaving each hour or so for their several destinations. I was one of the few 
who hed requested train,insteed of bus, transportation. Delsa, Veda, and I got 
train tickets, and we decided to weit one more day before going home. We spent 
most of that day seying goodbye to all of our friends down at the bus depot. 

‘Adell and Panline took the bus. They left Weiser one day before I did,and I got 
home one dey before they did. hey had to lay over in Burley and again in Poce- 
tello. 

Veda, Delsa, and I had a reel swell time efter George, Louise, Dorothy, 

Stella, Dora, end all of our other many friends had left. We strolledaround 
the city park, watched the swimmers in the pool, end even crossed the big bridge ee z 
into Oregon, so that we could sey that we had been there. We went back to the poke 
Campus quite late at night,and it wes nearly deserted except for a very few 
teachers who had steyed behind to help close things up. Next day, we spent all 
day in town repeating some of the ectivities of the day before,and we finally 
poarded olir train in the late evening. Delsa set by me until we reached Good- 
ing in the early morning. We promised to write to each other, and then she left 
the train. After that, I set by Veda until she got off the train at Soda Springs. 
She lived in Grace. Then I unloaded at Montpelier; I did not . kmow the train 
wes going to stop at Georgetown, so I was not reaty when it did stop there. 
Anywey, my ticket was for Montpelier. I telephoned to the Georgetown Texico 
Service Station to see if Dad happened to be there,and he was. He drove into 
spelt $c% 
Montpelier and picked me up. Chapter 15 
Home Agein 

For this part of my Autobiography I am most fortunate. Being of a sentiment- 
al nature, Delsa saved most of the lettes I wrote to her. I have them now, so I 
will proceed to/ EBBR. They tell most of the more interesting things that heppen- 
ed to me during this period of time. If I see fit to comment occasionelly, my 
comments will appear in parenthisis. The real velue of these letters lies in the 
fact that they recell many deteils that I could not possibly have remexbered with- 
out them. They also place us nearer to the time that these events were taking 
place, so that my exact thoughts are revealed in their true perspective. In some 
cases, you will have to use your imagination to follow the idea through to its 
conclusion. Many of the statements in the letters that seem incomplete in then- 
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selves, were made in answer to questions or comments in letters that I had re- 
ceived. ( I wrote the first letter, and because I was quite sure that Delsa's 
folks would want to read the first few in order to find out what kind of a boy 
their daughter was writing to, I did not make them very personel for several 
months. You would never suspect, by reading these first letters, that we had 
fallen in love at Weiser.) Georgetown, Ideho 
July 10, 1943 

Dear Delsa, 

How does it feel to be home once more? I like it here only I do wish that 
we were still going to school at Weiser. 

I got hone just in time to start mowing hay, so I won't get that vacation. 
Twas plenning on, I'll heve to wait until the hay is all put up. 

What kind of work are you doing now? Do you like it? 

I don't know whether there is an opening in the Montpelier Hospital or not. 
I'll try to find out if you want me to. (We hed talked about her getting a job 
in Montpelier. ) 

I went to Bennington end sew LeGrand last night. He hes given his girl 
(Margaret Speirs) a diemond ring , but I don't believe they are going to get 
merried until after the War. 

I just found out that I will have to appeer for my physical exam. the fif- 
teenth of this month, but thet I will not have to go into the service before Nov- 
ember. 

If you went them, I'll be glad to send you some pictures of the mountains 
around here. I also expect to have those pictures I took at Weiser in about two 
weeks. I'll send you some of those when I get them. 

This letter is rather short. Maybe there'll be more to write about next 
time. Goodbye and good luck, Love 

er more Ross 
( I believe there is one/missing lettersat this point. Delsa went up to Fair- 
field and stayed with her cousin Mildred Robinson for a couple of weeks. ) 
Georgetown, Idaho 
Tuly 30, 1943 
Dear Delsa, 

Is it really es warm there eas it was at Weiser? We have been quite lucky 
here. Our hottest day was 95 degrees in the shade. That only happened once, 
then we got a rein storm which cooled things off. Now the temperature is rising 
agein, but it still isn't es hot as Weiser. 

Well, I took my physical exem. for the Army along with eleven other boys. 
The doctor put us on an operating table and started to polish up his scissors 
and scelpo, He had us plenty worried for a while, but it was a false alarm. We 
found out that doctors like to joke too. He did take some blood out of us though. 
Tf I have many more blood tests, I'll have to go to the Blood Bank end buy it 
back. 

I got my classification cerd yesterday. Guess whet cless I am in.-~Heavens 
no, not KF, I didn't look that bad did I?-—No, not IB either, but you're getting 
wermer. Try. again.——No, not 3A, but you meade a good try so I'll tell you. It 
was 1A. You probably guessed it the first time anywey. 

TY might get into the Army sooner than I expected. My name is on their Sept- 
ember List. Thet means thet I will have to take my finel exem in September and 
then go into the Army in October. I am not sure of it, but that is the way it 
looks now. 

I was hoping they would leave me here until November. Our deer season opens 
in October and I wanted to get a little more rifle practice before I start hunt- 
ing Japs. I haven't gone after that bear yet. I'm still trying to gather enough 
courage. (Joke!) : 

On July 24, we went up to Beer Lake to the Fish Haven Bathing Resort. We 
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went swimming end also hed a ride in one of their speed boats. I didn't try 
the surf boerd this time. I leerned my lesson last time. 

Well, I've talked about me long enough now, 80 let's telk about you. How 
aid you like Fairfield? What do you do to pass the time awey? Will you be glad 
when your school starts? 

How do these pictures affect you? They make me homesick for Weiser. 

Answer Soon, Love, 
Ross ‘ 
Georgetown, Idaho 
Angust 7, 1943 
Dear Delsa, 

Thanks for the "Seles Notice." That's a golden opportunity for someone. 
That farm would meke a swell museum. (She had sent me a funny News Ad.) 

I just received notice from the Selective Service to expect my call eny- 
time efter October 1. That gives me a little more time than I had expected. 

I will also be here for the deer season. That makes me happy. (I loved to hunt.) 

I guess all of the great hunters felt sorry for the enimals they killed. 
Look at Nimrod! Look at Daniel Boone! Look at me! Well, maybe you had better 
look at Daniel Boone. 

LeGrand quit the Railroed end is working on a hay rench at Soda Springs. 
(Austin's Rench, the same one I had worked on the yeer pefore.) I believe he 
has a sixty dey deferment. We'll leeve for the Army together now. 

I just got back from a three dey camping trip. We have finished our work 
for awhile, so I took a much needed-7?- vacation. Our camp wes Taided and our 
bacon wes stollen by a bear, while we were out riding. He tore a hole in the 
side of our tent and scattered our things ell over. We didn't even get to see 
him. Thet sure was a joke on us, going bear hunting and then heaving the bears 
reid our camp while we were gone. (The bears did not raid our cemp. We saw a 
few tracks eround was ell. It made a better story. the way I told it.)( I spent 
those three days with DeVerl Rasmussen, who was herding Bill Crane's sheep up 
Dunn Canyon. ) We saw several does with their little fawns and we also saw 
several large antlered bucks. I know where to go when the deer season opens. 

Last Monday, the family went to Lava Hot Springs and had a swim. We stopp- 
ed at Grace and I tried to find out where Veda lives. They said she was work- 
ing in a hospital somewhere, so I didn't get to see her. 

I've got to close now, because we are going to the show and I want to get 
this mailed. Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dear Delsa, August 19, 1943 

Thanks a lot for those pictures. I'll guard them with my life. I'm still 
cenvasing the world in general, trying to find some Kodak Films. They must be 
one of those war casualties. They are as hard to find es 2 needle in a haystack. 
I believe I'm on the right track at last though. I think I can get some through 
Montgomery Wards at Denver. 

Well, I'm going to tell you once more, and this time I believe it's right. 
LeGrand isn't going to get ea deferment. He has to report to Pocatello, tomarrow, 
for his final examination an@ to be sworn into the Army. Then he gets a three 
weex furlough before he reports for active duty. I will be going in about two 
months. I have told you so many different stories that I guess you think my 
news is about as reliable as the German Official Press. 

iim a little bit ashamed of myself. Here you have been working hard all 
this time, and I haven't done a thing for the past two weeks, except tear around 
the country having a good time. I've only been home long enough to get ready and 

<e) ain. 
- er stayed with LeGrand four or five days, and we spent our time. swimming, 
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biking, and bike riding. Then he came down and stayed with me, and we packed 
wp our sleeping bags (rolls of quilts) and went on a fishing trip. We had very 
good luck and that's not a fish-story. 

When we got back, we took a crow bar and went up on the mountain, and spent 
the day rolling big boulders down. When they get started, nothing can stop them 
until they bit the bottom, They'll crash through a grove of trees, leaving a 
path, and they'll jump fifty or sixty feet into the air if they hit another rock 
hard enough. I don't believe the Japs would went to invade this country, if sone- 
one was sitting up on a mountain with e crow ber. 

Mevin is at Alpine, Wyoming, herding sheep. He is coming home for a five 
day vacation. I hope he can come before LeGrand goes into the Army, so that the 
‘Three Musqueteers" can have one more celebration. 

The wild currants, huckleberries, serviceberries, end chokecherries are all 
ripe now, so I guess Old Man Winter isn't very fer off. One of the men here re- 
marked, "Well, Bear Leake County has had one of its sumer days, and pretty soon 
Doth of them will be gone." That's about right, too. I saw it snow here on the 
fourth of July about seven years ego. Ded said that he went sleigh riding, once, 
on the fifth of May. 

I'll, soon, have to go back to work. Our grain is about ready to cut, end 
our second crop of hay will soon be ready. The temperature stays around T5 de- 
grees, and that isn't too hot, so I guess it won't burt me any to do a 
little more work before I join Uncle Sam's Boys. 

Well, there isn't much more to write except that I!11 be thinking of you 
s0 goodbye now, answer soon, and don't take any wooden nickles or stuff like 
that. Love, Boss 


Georetown, Idaho 
Dear Delsa, : August 23, 1943. 

Well, I've settled down a little bit at last. We're putting up our second 
crop of hay, end our grain is ready to cut. I don't know whether we'll have it 
combined or headed and then threshed. 

Lewis Endson is here now. They finished their job at Wendover Field, Utah, 
and now Rex Hayes and Lew are thinking about joining the Merchant Merines. 

LeGrand took his final exam et Pocatello end passed it with flying colors. 
He has to report to Fort Douglas on September 10. We haven't heard fron Mavin 
yet, so we don't know whether he'll get here or not. 

I still don't know what to do. I could go now end enlist in the Merchant 
Merine or I cen weit until I am drafted end go in as an Auto Mechanic. I passed 
my Nevy V-12 examination last Spring, and they are taking the boys who passed, 
sending them to College for two years, end then commissioning them as Second 
Lieutenants. That would be a real opportunity, but you are signed for six years 
after the duration. Thet means at least eight years of Army life. I could also 
show them my Federel Truck Drivers License, end they would probably give me a 
job as an Ambulence Driver, or maybe pat me on adeep. Or again, they might 
just pat me in the Army end let it go et that. What would you suggest for me 
to do? I am kind of in favor of the College Treining. Hight yeers is a long 
time to be in the Army, but a Second Lieutenant gets good pay, and I could sure 
use a little College Training. 

Dad just said thet we will start heading the grein, tomarTow. I get the 
job of loading Heederbeds and running the Jackson Fork. 

I am just one day ahead of you. I em going to a circus in Montpelier, to- 
night. I saw the same circue last year, and it wasn't much good, but it is a 
place to pass away the time, never-the-less. 

What is the name of the circus you are going to? This one is the Daily 
Brothers. . 

I have seen almost every picture show in Montpelier, since I ceme home, but 
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I haven't liked any of them es well as the ones we saw at Weiser. I guess you 
know why. a 
Well, I've got to close now, end help Dad with the milking, then get ready 
for the circus. 
Lots of luck to you, and just stay as sweet as you are. 
Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dear Delsa, September 4, 1943 

How is school by now? School doesn't start here until the thirteenth. 

Guess what? LeGrand and Margeret were married in the Salt Lake Temple last 
Wednesday. (Sept. 1) ‘They decided that it would be better not to wait until 
after the War. If LeGrand should get killed or something of the sort, they 
would at least have each other in the "Here-After." I gness that is a nice way 
to look at it, but what if he should come back all crippled up and be an in- 
valid for the rest of his life? It's a hard problem, but thousands of young 
people,all over the world, are going through the very same thing. I wish them 
all the luck in the world. I think they'll need it. 

I was staying with LeGrand about a week ago, when all of the sudden, in 
welked Mavin, He came on the bus, and he was only able to stay for two days, 
but that wassome of the happiest days of our lives, anyway. It was our last 
days together for the duration, maybe forever, and it was certainly our last 
days together while we were all still single. 

I guess I'l] have to go into the Army so that I can rest. Wot counting 
the two.days I was with LeGrand and Mavin, and Sundays, I have been working 
every dey from sun up until sun down. Dad and I are helping the neighbors har- 
vest their grain and hey. We come home every night strecked with sweat and dirt, 
end dead tired, but we still have the chores to do,so we stagger out and almost 
fell asleep while we are trying to get the cows milked. Pitching grain into the 
threshing machine and hauling the hay is ebout the fiardest work I kmow. I am 
getting $6.00 a day, but I'l] still be glad when we're through. We should fin- 
ish in about two more weeks. 

I was able to get three films for my Kodak, so if I can ever find time to 
take the picbures and get them developed, I'll send you sone of then. 

I got a letter from George Adamson last night. He is working as e Mechin- 
ist in a torpedo factory at Keyport, Washington, and he said Louise is working 
in Vancouver. 

Well, have lots of fun elong with your school work , and don't get sour 
tounge twisted when you are speaking Latin. Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dearest Delsa, September 10, 1943 

LeGrand left for the Army today at 11:45 AM. Mother and I drove to Benn- 
ington end took him and his wife to Montpelier. LeGrend's Dad went to work and 
his Nother steyed at home. They felt bad,end they didn't want to break down in 
front of him, so they didn't go to the bus with him, Margaret end LeGrand con- 
trolled themselves very well. I can imagine how hard it would be to leave your 
wife after just ten days of marriage. LeGrend said he would get the little job 
done end be home for supper. They really acted quite cheerful about it. I was 
proud of them. Margaret rode back home with us. I sure feel sorry for her. We 
have ell been pals ever since I can remember. 

As for the other two Musqueteers getting married, I don't think so. Mavin 
is going to the Nevada Desert this Winter with the sheep. I don't thinic he'll 
see many girls there, and I haven't got any prospects either, unless you wait 
for me. Will you? (Notice how I sneaked that in there. ) 

Well, I can rest for e few days now. We finally ran into green grain. 
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Dad is going to Ogden, Uteh, tomerrow after a load of peaches. I would 
kind of lixe to go, but I'll have to stay home and do the chores. I'll get my 
shere of traveling when I get in the Aray. 

Don't you like school very well, this year? I suppose it would be hard to 
stay in High School now, after going to the school at Weiser. A vocational 
school is always more fun. 

Before LeGrand went into the Army, we worked out a code. He can now tell 
me certain things about what he is doing that ordinariYly would not pass the 
censor. We don't intend to give out military secrets. We just went to know 
more about what he is doing. (We must have forgotten the code shortly after, 
because I do not believe we ever used it.) 

Signing off with lots of love. Ross 
P.S. I'll probably have some pictures for you next time. 


Georgetown, Ideho 
Dear Delsa, September 22, 1943 

I'm sorry about those pictures. I thought sure I'd have them for you, but 
the Americen Studios played a joke on me. Somehow, in developing they got my 
film mixed with some one elses. When the pictures came, I had pictures of people 
and places I had never seen before. I sent them back and haven't heard from them 
yet, however, I have some more films end if luck is with me, I may get some pic- 
tures yet. 

Ded and Nother went with LeGrand's folks to Salt Lake City lest Friday, end 
stayed until Monday. As usual I stayed home to take cere of things. LeGrand 
expects to be shipped out of Fort Douglas soon, end his folks wanted to see him 
once more. As yet, he doesn't know where he is going or what he is going to be. 

Well, we finished our harvesting et lest. We hed two headers on the Eg 
four header boxes, twenty horses, twelve men, and one threshing machine. (We 
pooled forces with Bill Derricott.) We could cut and thresh about forty acres 
in an eight hour day. Altogether, we cut about four hundred acres. 

Ded, Mother, and I are busy canning the fruit they brought beck from Utah. 
So far, we heve avout 150 quarts of peaches and expect about that many more. 
After we finish them, we'll have to start on our own garden and can the corn end 
pees. Our cherries, apricotts, pears, raspberries, etc. were canned earlier in 
the season. 

Our weather is swell. It does get a little cold nights, but the days are 
dust right. The autumn leaves ere in fuli color now, and the mountains are 
Simply ableze with them. Boy, what I would give for a roll of those Kodacolor 
Films. 

Vivian is a Freshmen this yeer. She thinks Eich School is a circus or 
something. Every night,-when she comes home, I have to listen to every thing 
that heppened in school that day. I guess she's forgotten that I used to go to 
Eigh School. 

“ The American Legion is putting on a parede for war bonds in Montpelier to- 
night. Some of the soldiers from the new airport ere going to be there. I 
suppose we'll go to find out whet it's ell ebout. 

If I've mede any mistekes in spelling or such es that, remember I'm using 
Vivien's pen, so it's not my fault. 

Well, don't let school worry you too much. Just "pack up your troubles in 
your old kit beg end smile, smile, smile!" 

Love and Kisses, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dearest Delsa, Octoder 6, 1943 
Thenks a million for those pictures. My pictures came about a week ago, 
end Mother left them et Bennington for LeGrand's folks to look at. I sent the 
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negatives to have some reprints made and heven't gotten them back yet. Just 
keep your fingers crossed and maybe some dey I'll be able to keep ny promise, 
and send those pictures to you. 

I finally got my call for the Army. I have to report to the County:Seat, 
October 12, and in Pocatello, October 13. Here I'll receive my finel exemina- 
tion and induction. I don't know how long my furlough will be, possibly three 
weeks. I expect to be in Fort Douglas ebout November 3. 

I'm glad you like school better now. If you really enjoy your work, you « 
can get much farther in it. Don't you think so? 

Has your brother gone to the B.Y.U. yet? He will only be about 35 miles 
from Fort Douglas. 

LeGrend has finally been taken out of Salt Lake City. He hasn't reached 
his destination yet, and he doesn't know for sure where he is going, but for 
some reason, he thinks he is being sent to Miemi, Florida, His wife ceme back 
home, and is going to High School. She still has one more yeer. 

Day before yeaterday, I was helping round up some cattle for the neighbors. 
Wrile I wes riding eround e steep hill, I came face to face with a big coyote. 
He must have been nore surprised then I was. Anywey, I came to, first, and shot 
him before he could get away. That's one coyote that won't eat any more sheep 
or turkeys. His hide is worth about $7.00 too. ( There wes a $7.00 bounty. 
Eis actual hide wesn't worth anything. ) 

Well, Delsa, I'd like to see you tefore I go, but I'm afraid thet is in- 
possible. I miss you terribly, but some day we will make up for it. 

Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dear Delsa, October 16, 1943 

Well, I em no longer e civilien. I em now Private Ross H. Tippets, ASN 
39,921,703, of the U.S.Army. I have to report et Fort Douglas before 6:00 PM 
November 3. 

Boy, that exam wes really tough. Those doctors examined every inch of our 
bodies, They reelly knew their stuff too. You kmow, sometimes in civilian life 
a doctor will operate on a person for Appendicitis, the person dies, and later 
on, the doctor finds out that the person didn't have appendicitis at ell, but died 
of something else. Well, it isn't that way in the Army! In the Army, if a doc- 
tor operates on you for appendicitis, u die of Appendicitis! You've probably 
heard that one before, but it's still pretty good anyway. 

Our deer season opens Tuesday, and closes November 2. I was afraid I would 
miss it this year, but I guess luck is with me. 

LeGrand is now in Camp Fennin, Texas. He wes taken out of Fort Dougles 
ebout two weeks ego. He started his basic training last Mondey. 

LeGrand is eighteen end Margaret is seventeen. That's kind of young to 
take on the responsibilities of married life. Don't you think so? 

I haven't given up that bear yet. A trapper said he saw one yesterdey, up 
the canyon aways. I might find him while I em hunting deer. You cen never 
tell about such things. 

The other morning when we woke up, there was a blanket of snow on the ground, 
It didn't last long though, and I believe we will get good weather for e while 
yet. The temperature is below freezing almost every morning, but then that's 
just natural for Beer Leke County. 

Mavin wes home for a five dey visit before starting his long trip to Nevede. 
We spent most of the time traveling around the country. We had a nice time, but 
it wasn't quite the same without LeGrand. I guess I won't see either one of them 
egein for quite a while. 

Well, Delsa, when I get to my permanent camp in the Army, write to me as 
often as you can and think of me once in a while. Will you? a boy can get much 
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farther if he knows he isn't entirely forgotten. 
It's going to be hard, but I know we are fighting on the right side, and 
after all, what is life without liberty end happiness? Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 
Dearest Delsa, October 26, 1943 

How is your cough by now? That reminded me of the ordeal I passed thru 
while my voice was changing, Just at the time when I'd need it the most, it 
would break down right in the middle of a word. Very embarrassing at times, 
isn't it? 

Well, I cen go into the Army very pleased end satisfied now. Saturday, I 
got a three-point buck deer, and with the first shot at ebout two hundred yards 
too. ( Maybe it just seemed that far.) That is my third (deer). I got my 
first one when I was sixteen, and another one lest yeer. True, I didn't get 
that bear, but I didn't really expect to anywey. (I got that deer in the hollow 
south of the cliff on the face of Jack Mountain. Uncle Lloyd Burdick was with 
me. It really wes one of the best shots I have ever made.) 

Next Sunday, I am going to be ordained an Elder in the Holy Melchizdel 
Priesthood of our Church. This will be a great comfort and blessing to me while 
I am in the Army, end for the rest of my life. It will give me the power and 
authority to conduct meetings among the soldier boys, and to administer to the 
sick. It will also give me e great opportunity to do missionary work for our 
Church, I hope and pray that I will be worthy of this great calling. 

The weather men has sure been playing tricks on us for the past week. 

First he gave us about six inches of snow and a terrible wind to go along with 
it. Then he brought the sun out from behind the clouds and melted the snow, so 
that we could paddle around in the mud for a while. Now, the ground is dry, and 
we are heving summer egein. 

Tonight, I heve a speciel invitation to go to Mutual. I am supposed to give 
a farewell speech of some sort. All of the soldiers have been doing that before 
they leave. There ere two of us leaving together, and believe it or not, that 
other boy is my closest neighbor. (Thiel Smith) Quite a coincidence, isn't it. 

Last week, I borrowed "sdded Upon" ( ea Book) and read it. You were right; 
it really is a grend book. I liked it very well. I am going to try and get a 
copy of my own. 

Well, I suppose my next letter or the one after that will be coming from 
Fort Douglas. Then you'll have to address me as Private Ross EH. Tippets, but 
other then that, just call me Ross. 

Eere's a promise end a threet. I'm coming to see you just as soon as 
Uncle Sam will permit. So until then.....So0 long. Love, Ross 


Georgetown, Idaho 

Dearest Delsa, November 2, 1943 

By the time you receive this, I'll be in Fort Douglas. I leeve tomarrow 
at 11:30 AM. 

The last few days sure have diseppeered fast. Sunday, I went to Montpelier 
end met with the Stake Presidency. They ordained me to the Office of an Elder. 
I got back to Georgetown just in time for Priesthood Meeting. I had to give a 
speech. In the afternoon, I went to Church, and efterwerd, I received my Patriar- 
chal Blessing. Sunday night, I was invited to a supper given by LeGrand's folks. 
(Vilate was visiting us, end she took my Blessing down in short—-hend end typed 
it after. Thiel Smith got his blessing at the seme tine.) 

Tonight, LeGrand's wife told me that if I would come up to Bennington, she 
would make me a lemon pie. She's an expert at that, so I sure won't miss that 


chance. a 
Ny sister (Vilete) came up from Ogden lest Saturday night, end went beck 


we 


Monday. She gave me a swell 7 jewel wristwatch. She must have paid about $30 
for it. 

Last night, I attended a cottage Meeting at the neighbors. (Milt Smith's) 
I had avery nice tine. I really didn't know I had so many friends. 

I know what your Dad means when he says that pheasants dodge. I went bunt- 
ing Grouse once, and it looked to me like they were mounted on wheels. Their 
legs were a blur of motion when they would run. 

Please don't mind the scribbling. I just can't seem to make this pen act 
like it shonld. Well, I had better close now, and be on my way after that piece 
of pie. Love, Ross 

P.S. Don't bother to answer this letter. I'11 drop you a card from time to 
time and let you know how I am getting along, then when I get a permanent address, 
I'll send it to you. 


eR SOK 


And so, an important chapter of our hero's life has ended, and a new one is 
about to begin..... Gone forever are the playful, carefree, frivolous days of the 
Child..... Gone are the bashful, awkward, trying days of the Adolescent..... Gone 
are the reckless, happy-go-lucky, thoughtless days of the Youth..... Gone is the 
protection of a father's strong arms..... Gone is the comfort of a mother's gentle 
hands..... Gone is the shelter of a good family home.......... Remaining yet is 
the essurance of the parent's love..... Increasing and expanding is an understand- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ..... Growing and developing is an abiding faith 
in God..ecsecceeeess axis the Boy.......----mnter the Man............00-- am SaGeTE 


Chapter 16 
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Private Tipvets, U.S. Army 

Once more, I em most fortunate to have available practically all of the 
letters that I wrote to the folks et home and those I wrote to Delsa. Ny entire 
Army experiences will, therefore, be told by the simple method of copying the 
most appropriate of these letters. For the most part, I will use those letters 
sent home to Dad, Mother, and Vivian. Since Dad was a veteren of World War I, 

I went into greater detail about the various aspects of Army life in my letters 
to him. I felt that he would be more interested,than would Delse,in the minor 
deteils. Again, my present comments will be in perenthesis, also, I may see fit 
to add an occasional note to help tie the letters together where blanks seem to 
exist. 

We boerded the Bear Lake Stage (a bus) in the late morning of 3 November 1943 
after saying goodbye to our folks who had driven us to Paris, Idaho, our point 
of departure. Several boys were leaving together. I will name those whom I cen 
remember: Ross Tippets and Thiel Smith fr mG: orgetown; Calvin Crane and Werren 
Wright from Bennington; David Widmer andl B@stnotf from Geneva; Jeff Dunford and 
Derrell Trenstrom from Bloomington; Thorneck from Paris; end here my memory fails. 
It was a tough parting with the boys end their fathers trying to remain cheerful 
while the mothers could not hold back a few tears. 

Once we were underway, however, the atmosphere changed, end the boys began 
laughing, joking, and discussing the adventures in store for them. Jeff Dunford 
end Darrell Transtrom begen singing a duet, which was very good, and the rest of 
us encoureged them to continue until we had nearly reached Logan, Utah, via Logan 
Canyon. 

: At Logan, we ate dimmer in a cafe at Goverment expense, then we walked the 
streets while waiting for the Bamburger Trolley to arrive from Preston. We rode 
it from Logan to Salt Leke City. .The rails were bumpy in many places, and sever- 
al times we had to stop in order to avoid hitting cows which were grazing on the 
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Bamburger right-of-way. If we had not stopped, the track could have been named 
the Hamburger right-of-way. 

At Salt Leke City, we were taken to Fort Douglas, assigned to our barracks, 
issued sone bedding and toilet articles, and taught how to make our beds. I had 
all ready learned this art at Weiser, so I had no difficulty. I was unable to 
sleep much tnat night; I suppose it was caused by the excitement. 

Next morning, our processing started and we were given our uniforms and equin~ 
ment. From here, we will let the cerds and letters take over. 


Fort Douglas, Utah 
Dear Folks, November 4, 1943 
Arrived last night at 7 o'clock. We were given all of our equipment except 
our rifles. I believe I em going to like it here. I'ts just about like our dorm- 
itory at Weiser. My uniform fits well, but I had to have tne blouse sleeves 
altered, Ross 


Fort Douglas, Utah 
Company B, 447 Berracks, 
Dear Folks, November 5, 1943 
There isn't much news. I won't be able to write very often, because they 
keep us on the jump. They're quite easy on us though, so far we have just done 
a little squad drilling, etc. Most of the time they are busy talking to us or 
just waiting. They don't seem to put the men through as fast as they used to. 
Most of the boys spend about two weeks here. I haven't seen Forrest (Dunford) 
yet. I don't even know whether he is here or not. 
I believe I am going to like this quite well. So far, I have enjoyed all 
of it, even tae squad drill. 
Don't worry about me. I am getting along better than you are at home. 
Love, Ross 
P.S. I bought one of those toilet kits. We can get things quite cheap. 


(Eere is a letter that Vilate wrote home.) 3211 Washington Blvd. 
Ogden, Utah 
Hello Ded, Mother, end Vivian, November 7, 1943 


I jast got back from Salt Leke, have taken my bath, put up my hair and an 
now Teedy for bed. 

Yesterday efter work I caught the Bamberger—Lorna and I--and went to Salt 
Lake. Nellie had to work until 6:00PM, so I waited for her and then we went out 
to her place and Orion took us up to Fort Douglas. Did we ever have good luck. 
We didn't get the car clear stopped before the guerd motioned us to go on in with- 
out even asking us a question. Ross hadn't written to me, so I didn't even know 
what compeny he was in. However, we went in a building, and they told us he was 
in Company B. We went to Compeny B, where they told us he hadn't gone ont on 
pass, so they sent a runner to his bunk to find Ross end Thiel. He came back and 
said they weren't there. They then sent two rumners out to two more places, and 
neither of them could be found, so we concluded they must have gone to the show 
and weited there for them. The poor renner was trying to write a letter between 
rons, and they just wouldn't let him write more than two words before they would 
yell, "Runner!" I feit sorry for him because he looked like he was ready to drop, 
and was it ever cold up there! Finally, after the show was supposed to be out, 
they sent him out again and he came back and said, "They will be here as soon as 
they get their shirts on." When I looked up, I thought ell of Bear Lake County 
was coming in-- Ross, Thiel, Warren, end Cal. ‘the latter two came in, met Nellie 
end Orion (Larsen), shook hands with ell of us end took off. Warren was surely 
cute, and all of them looked so good in their uniforms. We talked to Ross and 
Thiel for about a half hour until it was time for us to leave. They promised to 
get their six hour leeve after 1:00 o'clock today and come out to Annt Nellie's 
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today. Ross came out, but he said he thought Thiel had gone to find Reola (Clark); 
anyway he hadn't seen him after noon. We ate dinner out to Aunt Nellie's, and then 
Orion and Nellie took us up town in the car, and we went through Temple Square 
and the State Capitol. Ross finally got to see those mummies he was so disappoint- 
ed that he didn't get to see before, and said he could get indigestion from look- 
ing at them. Then, at 6:15 PM,he caught the bus for Fort Dongles--he hed to be 
back by 7:00 PM--and I caught the 6:30 Bamberger for Ogden. I asked him if I should 
come down next week end, and he seid yes, he would meet me ont to Aunt Nellie's 
next Sundey at the same time. He said he won't be through processing until Tues- 
day, and they usually keep them there e week after that. 

I took him e box of candy last night end gave him $10.00 today. Ee told me 
he rather expected you down to Fort Douglas yesterday from what Dad said before 
he left. I got some pictures of him, and I surely nope they ere good. I wish 
Thiel had come, so I could have taken his, too. 

Ross asked me to try to get him a prayer book (Priesthood Ordinances), end s0 
I have written to several places in Salt Lake ebous one. He says he likes it in 
the Army because it reminds him of Weiser, except he gets disgusted when they 
have to scrub the floor so many times a day. I feel much better now that I have 
seen him in his uniform and know that he likes it. 

Just as I was coming home tonight, I passed Jerome. Ee is home on an eight 
day furlough. (Our cousin, Jerome Tippets) 

If I send you the money, will you kill a trukey and send it to Aunt Nellie 
for Thanksgiving? I'd like to do something because they are so swell. 

Elsie is in Idaho, Nade is gedding someplace, so I am home alone. 

I'll send Ross! patriarchal blessing home tomorrow if I remember. 

Have you received Ross' clothes end his letter and card yet? 

Be good, cheer up, and answer soon. Love, Vilate 


Fort Dougles, Utah 
Dear Folks, November 8, 1943 

I just got back from the U.S.0. Henry Armstrong, the Light Weight Champion 
Boxer was there end he gave a talk. He's going to try and get Joe Louis to cone 
up from Hollywood end put on an exhibition for us sometime next weex. I don't 
know if I'll be here then or not. I'm subject to shipment anytime after tomorrow. 
All of the Bear Lake boys are still here end we're all in the same barracks. 

Yesterday, I went to church here on the post. Yesterday afternoon, I got 
a six hour pass and went out to Uncle Chris's and met Vilate there. We had 
dinner end then Orion end Nellie took us all over the city in a car and I got 
to see all of those places that I didn't get to see before. Vilate is coming 
down again next Sunday if I em still here. 

Tonight, waen we were lined up to go up to the U.S.0., I stood by a boy I 
knew at Weiser. (HZdward Bean) He recognized me first. That's the only time I 
have met anyone here that I knew before, other than the Bear Lake boys. (I saw 
a pair of twin girls standing on the side walk,while I wes marching in a colum, 
that I had known at Weiser but I did not get a chance to speak to them. ) 

I can buy things here for about a third of whet you pay there. Vilete gave 
me $10.00, so I have plenty of money to get every thing I need and have enough 
left for other things besides. 

We have a picture show every night and it only costs us 15¢. We get all of 
the new shows before you do. 

I like it just fine, even the squad drilling. 

It's time for lights out, so goodbye and don't worry. Love, Ross 


Fort Donglas, Utah 
Dear Delsa, November 8, 1943 
How ere you getting along now? Hes school improved any? 
I don't imow how much longer I'll be here, but I am subject to shipment 


any time efter tomorrow. I'd like to be sent to California or Florida this win- 
ter, but I'm afraid I heven't got much choice in the matter. 

Saturday, they marched us into the medical corp building and gave us a shot 
in each arm. A doctor stood on each side of us and the needles were so dull that 
we were nearly lifted off the floor. They also pricked the end of one of our 
fingers and put the blood under the microscope. This was our blood type test. 
(Mine is 0 positive.) , 

Yesterday, I went to a general church meeting,here on the post,for service 
men. After that they held a Saerament Meeting for L.D.S. men. 

Yesterdey afternoon, Vilate came down from Ogden and I was able to get a 
six hour pass. We visited the Information Bureen on the Temple Grounds and the 
State Capitol Building. They sure have got a lot of interesting things in those 
two buildings. I especially enjoyed the Indian relics, and the Pioneer relics. 

There were So many officers on the streets in Salt Lake City thet I prectic- 
ally wore out my arm aalating. 

Some of our relatives invited us to dinner, so I really nad quite a success~ 
ful day. Six hours don't last very long after you've been shut up in camp for 
five or six deys. 

Today, we took three Army I1.Q. Tests. I believe I did fairly well in ell of 
them. Now we have to go end watch four educational films in our camp theater. 

I don't believe you had better write yet, because I may not get it. T'11 
give you my address when I get in "Boot" camp. Lots of Love, Ross 
P.S. You might as well have these stemps. I don't need them. (We sent all of 
our regular mail free.) 


Fort Douglas, Utah 

Deer Folks, Hovember 9, 1943 

I just got back fromthe dentist's. He pulled a tooth for me. He gave me 
too much freezing fluid, and I went out like a light. When I came to, he told 
me thet he hedn't meant to do thet. The whole left side of my face is frozen, 
including my eye. (My eye lid hung down so far, I couldn't see out of thatueye 
for a couple of hours. : 

I got a score of 127 on my general I.Q.Test, end on ny Mechanical Aptitude 
Test I got 132. I only hed to make 110 in order to be elligable for Officer's 
Candidete School. 

Thiel tried to get into the Air Corp, but his blood pressure was 10 points 
too high. He feels quite bad about it. 

We ere reedy for shipment any time after today. We haven't got much chance 
of staying together. Love, Ross 


Fort Douglas, Utah 

Dear Folks, November 12, 1943 

I'M still here end I haven't got any idea of when I'll ship out. Werren 
Wright shipped out lest night at nine o'clock. The rest of us are ell here yet. 

I'm on five day maintainance. It's not a very hard job,end better still, 
it keeps us off K.P. (We were mostly picking tp trash and raking leaves end 
erevel.) So far, I have hed about five hours of K.P. and it's really tough. 

I-wes issued: two peirs of woolen pants, two woolen shirts, two pairs of 
suntan pants, two suntan shirts, two neckties, two oversees ceps, one helmet, 
one woolen helmet cep, one pair of gloves, one 0.D. blouse, one overcoat, one 
rein coat, one complete fatigue suit, including a hat, one pair of canvas legg- 
ings, one field jacket, six pairs of woolen sox, four hendkerchiefs, three pairs 
of shirts and shorts, two bath towels, two pairs of shoes, two barracks begs, 
one canteen end cover, a mess kit including two section dish, kmife,fork, spoon, 
a cup with folding handle which fits on the bottom of the canteen and goes inside 
the canteen cover, one wed belt, a razor end brush, a comb, a tooth brush, end a 
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neck chain complete with two dog tags. We'll receive our other equipment when 
we get to boot camp. You can imagine how much weight we are carrying when we 
move. (Dad wrote end told me that this would heave outfitted three soldiers when 
he was in the Army. They got just two uniforns.) 

I bought a canvas (furlough) beg, a toilet kit, and a writing portfolio, 80 
I em quite well fixed. 

I don't believe you had better write because if we have shipped out, they 
make no effort to find us. (That was what they told us, but it wasn't true.) 

I believe Vilate is coming down again tomorrow night. 

I still like it as well es I did et first. It's ean awful lot like Weiser, 
(the barrackswere is all1,) only we don't have as much freedom. Love, Eoss 


(Here is another letter from Vilate.) Ogden, Utah 
Dear Folks, November 14, 1943 

dgain I am just pack from Salt Lake. Todey, was probably the last day I'11 
see Ross for a while. He thinks he will be shipped out this week and hopes it 
will be tomorrow. He pals eround with David Widmer from Geneva, (Idaho), whose 
parents are both deed. He seems like a very nice fellow. 

Verna went’ down with me last night. We looked all over Salt Leke for a 
hotel room and couldn't find one, so we went out to Aunt Nellie's and slept un- 
til 11:00 o'clock this morning. We met Ross and David at Hotel Utah and went 
through Temple Square with David end over to the L.D.S. U.S.0. Then we met 
Thiel at 3:00 PM and went up to the Veteran's Eospital and visited Mr. Neilson, 
(4lme Neilson, my old school teacher) Then we went through the State Capitol 
egein. I think those kids had a pretty good time, end they were surely cute. 
Thiel is a screwball sometimes. I took some more pictures end certainly hope 
they turn out good. (I let Vilate borrow my cenera for the duration.) 

Ross bought me twelve peckeges of cum end lastnight, Thiel gave me two, so 
I should have enough to last for awhile. (It was practically impossible to get 
gom or candy off base. We bought that at the Post Exchange.) I gave Ross the 
book you sent, and he seid they gave him one with some of the same things in it 
at church this morning. 

You were wondering whet you could give him for Christmas. He said he could 
use some plain white handkerchiefs. Another suggestion, if you can't think of 
enything else, why don't you send him a year's subscription to the News Exeminer. 
(A peper printed in Montpelier with locel news.) It's going to be pretty old by 
the time.I reed it and send it to him. (Vilate was ell ready taking one and she 
had planned to send hers to me.) 

I got e letter from LeGrand, Thursday. He says he likes Texas quite well, 
but he likes home better. 

Mr. Huggins is leaving Tuesday morning for Los Angeles. He will be gone 
ten Days. 

Didn't it knock the props out from under you when you heard ebout Richard R. 
Lymen (the Apostle) being excommunicated from the Church? 

It's bedtime, so I'll sigh off. Answer Soon. Love, Vilate 


Fort Douglas, Utah 

Deer Folks, November 15, 1943 

Vilate came dowm again yesterday, and I got another six hour pass. We went 
up and saw Mr. Neilson. He looks like he is in pretty good health now. 

There is a story going around camp that about 300 of us are going to ship 
out Wednesday. I sure hope so. F 

I had my third shot today. It hasn't started to hurt yet. Maybe I am getting 
used to then. Love, Ross 
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nervous reaction later, while I wes dressing tne deer out. It amounted to a 
shekey hand and trembling knees. It lasted about ten minutes and then the 
symptoms disappeared. 


“I studied the following subjects during my Junior Year of High School: 


English III...........Miss Rigby Typing. (double credit). miss Rigby 
General Business -Mr. Haddock Physice\ond, Semester). Mr. Clebby 
Soclology...-.----..--Mr. Haddock Physicel Education.....Mr. Clabby 


I was elected and served es Class President for that School Year, Our 

Junior Prom was, perhaps, the outstanding event worthy of special mention. 
We worked hard decorating the gymnasium,and it turned ont to be beautiful. 
401 of our cless members were very cooperative. When we seleeted our class 
rings for our Senior Year, (this was done while we were still Juniors), we 
had no difficulty in-reaching an agreement. Some classes have been known to 
heve very bitter disputes about things like that. We were told, by the ring 
salesmen, thet we were one of the best natured and most cooperative clesses 
that he had ever had the pleasure of dealing with. I believe he was sincere 

when he made that statement. 

The Three Musketeers were back together agein. Mavin came back to George~ 
town High after heving spent his Sophomore Year at Montpelier. We had ell kinds 
of fun together. Miss Rigby, being rather young and inexperienced at teaching, 
got it into her heed that ell boys were mean and only half as intelligent as 
girls. When the first report cards came out, she had given Mavin, LeGrand, and 

me. oC" in English. We knew that we hed done mich better work than the class 
average, and we were not satisfied with "C"s. We were in the habit of getting 
"a's or "Bg in all of our school work, so we told our sad story to the Princi- 
pel, Mr. Haddock. He was e very understanding man, and he knew that we were 
not in the hebit of goofing around as were meny of the other boys. He must have 
had e telk with Miss Rigby, because her attitude towerd us immediately changed 
for the better, and if I remember correctly, we got streight "A's in English 
for the rest of the year. As a matter of fact, she even got quite friendly at 


times. Chapter 10-World War I Begins 


On Sundey, 7 December 1941, our family did not go to Sunday School or 
Church es was our usual prectice, but all except me went down to Georgetown 
in the evening. I stayed eat home end wes beading a wrist bend on my Indien 
Beadwork Loom. (I cennot remember why we stayed at home that dey.) When the 
femily returned, they were ell excited. Mother told me that Jepen had bombed 
Pearl Harbor that morning and that our country would undoubtedly declare war. 
This was the first word I had received about the bombing, because we did not 
have a redio and ovr news pepers came by mail to our P.O. box in the George- 
town Post Office. The war did not have any immediate effect upon us, except 
that rationing of many items began soon after. The retioning that was the 
most distasteful to us. wes gasoline, sugar, end shoes. We were each given 
books of stamps, end periodically the news papers or stores would tell us which 
of the stemps were good for the current period. We could not get enongh suger 
to pat up froit,and honey wes used on cereal, etc. We were limited to one 
pair of shoes per year; this hurt the women more than it did the men. Also 
the gesoline ration would not teke you anywhere. It amounted to about eight 
gelions per month if you had an "a" book, which was the one most people had. 
If you lived out of town and had to use your car to go to work or to school 
they would give you a "B" book in addition to the "A" book. This increased 
your gasoline ration to sixteen gallons per month. Also, a "C" book wes avail- 
able for those who had to operate smell gesoline engines like our washing 
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machine. This gave you two more gallons per month. We had all three books 
for a total of eighteen gellons of gasoline per month. We got along pretty 
good with that amount, but it came at an unfortunate time for me. Dad was 
beginning to let me teke the car to dances, shows, etc.,and the rationing 
put a tight limit on my driving. 


Vilate had gotten a new job at the Old Age Assistence Office in Soda 
Springs, so this put her much closer to home. The gesoline rationing prevented 
our visiting her much however. She bought our femily a new couch ani a plat-— 
form rocker, which we needed quite badly. Our old one wes an old styled, strai- 
ght backed, shabby davenport. We greatly appreciated the new one. For Christ- 
she gave me a small portable radio, and I thought I had the World by the tail. 
Theat was probably the best gift I have ever received, beceuse it came at a time 
when I wanted it more than I have ever wanted anything like thet. Our cer did 
not heve a redio in it,and we hed no radio at home. The porteble radic kept us 
posted on the wer activities,and I listened to severel good programs. like "Your 
Hit Parade" and "Mandy's Diary." 


1ghe When we were taking our final exems for our Junior Year of school, 
we were required to be et school only while we were actually teking the exams, 
We were dismissed from study periods and Physical Education. Mavin drove his 
Model A Ford coupe to school for two of those days, end in between exams, when 
we had about 23 hours to spare, we drove down to Bear River and spent the time 
fishing. It was great eport. (By“we. I meen Mevin, LeGrand, and I.) I heart- 
ily recommend at least one period of fishing per day for each High School stud- 
ent. It takes your mind off all your worries. Mavin and I did not have to 
take an English exam; those who kept their average grades above a certain level 
through out the school year were not required to take the final exams. 


After school was out for the summer vacetion, and the fishing seeson had 
opened, Mavin, LeGrand, Darrell Lindsay, and I packed our camping gear and. 
fishing equipment, and headed for Crow Creek on horse back. We each had horses 
to ride, and Darrell furnished one pack horse. They canecut fromBennington to 
‘our ranch where I joined them. We went up Dunn Canyon to the ~ _  .,CTOs8— 
ings, cut over to Welter Claris pesture gate, followed the cow trail down to 
the String Town lane in front of Uncle Jim's house (Mother's youngest brother), 
rode up through the town, end on up through Georgetown Canyon. We followed the 
canyon road clear to the top and there we stopped. The other side of the div~ 
ide, being on the north-east, was still covered with snow drifts, and the road 
appeared to be impassable. We turned around and went down off the divide 
to a smell cabin known as the Georgetown Canyon Guard Station owned by the Na~ 
tional Forest Service. We had a small tent bat the cabin would be more comfort- 
able,so we got the door open and moved in for a few days. There was a fenced 
pasture in back of the cabin which was made to order for our horses. By using 
this, we did not have to stake them out. The upper end of Georgetown Creek 
flowed close by, however, it was small at this point. We tried fishing it but 
did not catch anything. About one mile down the road from the cabin were some 
large beaver dans. We rode our horses down there several times to fish. 

One time while we were on out way back to the cabin, Mavin's dog tangled with 
a@ porcupine and got the worst of it. It took two of us to hold him down on 
his back while Mavin pulled the quills out of his nose. 

The camping wes real good, but the fishing was not, so after about three 
days of sleeping on the herd cabin floor, we packed the horses once more and 
started back down the canyon with the intentions of camping another night 
somewhere elong the creek. The pack horse, led by Darrell, was rather slow so 
Mavin and I hurried ahead to find a spot to camp for that night. LeGrand 
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stayed back with Darrell. Mavin found just the right place in a little grove 
of Quaking Aspen ecross the creek from the road about three miles down the 
canyon from the cabin. By the time Darrell and LeGrand got there, we had our 
horses unsaddled and steked out. LeGrand and Darrell informed us that they 
had decided to go on home instead of staying one more night, so they continued 
on their way. As soon as they were out of sight, Mavin and I decided to play 
a trick on them. We saddled and packed as fast as we could,end took off after 
them. We did not catch them by the time we got to the right hand fork of the 
canyon, and we could not see them ahead. I asked Mavin what he thought about 
trying to find a trail leading from the right hand fork into Dunn Canyon and 
thes eliminate the necessity of going clear down to String Town and back thru 
Welter Clark's pasture. He said,"Let's try." We turned up the right fork, 
found a promising cow trail, followed it up over the ridge, and a few minutes 
later. we were in the bottom of Dunn Canyon, having shortened the way home by 
at least two. miles. We journeyed on down the canyon to our ranch and were 
there about/an hour before Darrell end LeGrand ceme into sight. They were 
amazed to see us because they thought we had stayed up the canyon where they 
had lest seen us. That trip was a lot of fun even if we didn't catch many 
fish. 


When the haying season was finally over, I rode my bike down to the river 
about every other day for swimming and fishing. Leo Smith, Don Smith, or Fred 
Hoff usually were along too. And once in a while, I would ride my bike into 
Bennington to stay with LeGrand or to swim at the Bennington reservoir. Occa- 
sionelly, for variety, we would go up Dunn Canyon on a hike or climb around on 
the cliff above home. This was an excellent place to roll rocks; you could 
make a big noise and clouds of dust, but they would disappear so fast that you 
did not have a chance to see them. Quite often we would kill some Mourning 
Doves or some Ruffed Grouse and cook them out back of our granary in the 
picnic area we kids had built there. We haf it all fixed up with e table, a 
stove made from an old wash boiler, and a couple of shelves nailed to the 
back of the grenary. We would fry potatoes and eggs to go with the meat and 
have a reel good lunch. Whenever we could get the sugar, which was very seldom 
efter the rationing started, we would make a batch of taffy candy. I-t went 
sugary several times until we learned to stop cooling it in the creek. We 
were always anxious to start pulling it, so we would set the pan in the creek 
to cool it faster. We got so that we could cook pretty good after many trials 


end errors. Chapter Uo Austin's, Ranch 


About the ide of July, I sent to Montgomary Ward's for a camera, an Agfa 
Ansco Pioneer with film size 616. Ded and I drove down to Georgetown the day 
the packege was supposed to come in the mail.(It took four days from Denver.) 
I got the packege and wes opening it in the cer when Relph Stephens, a friend 
from Bennington, stopped near by with a man in a pickup truck. He told me that 
he was on his way out to Austin's Ranch to help put up the wild hay, and 

that the men, Mr. Allen, the new owner of the ranch, wes looking for some 
more men too. When Mr. Allen ceme out of the store I asked him for a job and 
he said, "OK. How soon can you be ready?" I spoke to Dad about it and after a 
long pause Dad said, "We'll run home now and get your extra clothes." I could 
tell that Dad hated to let me go, but he knew the experience would do me good. 
This would be my first job awey from home except for the grain harvesting jobs 
at Milt's and Wells! and I lived at home while that was going on. We dashed 
home, packed me a suit case, and dashed back to town again. Mr. Allen and 
Relph were waiting. I got in the truck with them and we drove toward Soda 
Springs. We stopped at Bob Anderson's ranch and picked up his son Bobby who 
wes one grade behind me in Georgetown High School. We went on to Soda Springs, 
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stopped for a few supplies, and then drove the twenty-five miles from there 
to the ranch on the Blackfoot River. We arrived just in time for supper. 
The dining room table was long enough to seat twenty-five men,and there were 
at least fifteenmen after we arrived. The meals were very good. 
Most of the men were from Georgetown or Bennington and I alreedy knew them. 
There were about five thet I did not know. The ones I knew were: 


Wendel Barkdull Lynn Stoddard Rolland Bee 
Derrell Lindsay Calvin Crane Isaec Kovene 
Warren Wright Ralph Stephens Amos Kovene 


Bobby Anderson 
A few days later, we got some more men that I knew, they were: 
Gordon Ipsen Keith Crane Homer Teuscher 


Our procedure for putting up the wild hay went about like this: One of 
the old hands who knew the different fields would mow around the edges with a 
horse-drawn mower. Next Warren Wright would teke the tractor mower end finish 
cutting the hay in that field; sometimes he would work at night to keep far 
enough ahead to allow the hay to cure properly. Two or three horse drawn sulky 
dump rekes would windrow the hay efter it hed cured. The main crew would follow 
one day after the hay was windrowed. Six sweep rakes (I drove one of these) 
would gather the hey out of the windrows end take it to the front of the Beaver- 
slide Stacker, A buck rake would push about three sweep reke loads of hay onto 
the stacker while the sweep rakes were going back out to the field for another 
load, Aman driving three horses on the pull-up would slide the hay up the Beaver 
slide, and it would spill over the top and onto the stack, Six men on the 
stack with pitch forks would spread the hay around end try to keep the corners 
and sides streight; All of this work was plenned and managed so that there wes 
no wasted time except when it would rain once in a while. We would move to a 
new field as soon as we had finished putting up all of the hay in the old one. 
We could put up about 24 stacksof hay per day, and the stacks would average 
thirty tons of hay each. Each of the drivers hai to harness and grain his own 
team of horseg,and unharness and grain them at night. We worked eight hours 
on week days, half a day on Saturday, and none on Sunday. Sometimes during our 
lunch period and after work, we would have to take a few minutes to replace the 
broken teeth in our rakes, but that did not amount to much. Lunch was brought 
to us in the field,and then we would have a nice big meal at suppertime. After 
supper we would pitch horse shoes, play"kick-the-can", fool around with some 
saddle horses they were trying to break, or go horse back riding. There were- 
at least eight good saddle horses on the ranch. We would usually stop at the 
Blackfoot River after work on the way back to the barn and swim a few minutes 
to remove the dirt and sweat. We alweys swam in the nude; there were no females 
around our swimming hole. The hay land was on both sides of the river. 

The cooks were Mrs. Hannah Burbenk, of Bennington, and Rachel Erb from 
Sode Springs. Rachel was sixteen, a very nice looking girl. Her sister, Martha 
stayed with her pert of the time too. Martha was fourteen. Several of we 
younger men took the girls horseback riding in the evenings, in fact, there was 
even some rivalry and competition emong the fellows, but it was ell in good 
cleen fun, We watered the horses at a big round tank, which was three feet deep, 
six feet in diemeter, and ice cold, One evening, several of the fellows ducked 
Lemer Haycock in the water trough for hanging around the kitchen where Rachel 
was working. Lamar was mad for a while but he soon got over it. The fellows 
were just having some fun, elthough it was not mich fon for Lamar. They even 
ducked the Boss's brother, a kid of sixteen, for henging around Marthe. He took 
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Chapter 12 
My Hign School Senior Year 


My Seniar year of school was probably the easiest of all of my high school 
education. I had taken nearly every subject the school had to offer in my other 
three years. My classes were: 


English IV Physical Education...Mr. Clabby 
Biology (1st Semester only).Mr. Clabby Glico snsnis ss caees ah ae Mr. Thorn 


The first school-sponsored activity I can remember was a Halloween dance. 
Costumes were optional; admission was free. There were a few carnival booths, 
noise makers, paper serpentine, confetti, and a spook alley in the shop and 
recreation room in the basement of the high school building. 

Because most of the high school boys were notable for being backward about 
inviting the girls on dates, for this occasion, the girls cooked up a plan. At 
a school assembly, they proposed that everyone be given partners by drawing 
names. The boys reluctantly agreed so as not to be called poor sports. We left 
the drawing up to the girls, and they were pretty clever about the way they man- 
aged it. They put all of the boys names in one box, and all of the girl's names 
in another box. Then they drew about ten names from each box, at the same time, 
and matched them the way they wanted them. Also, some names were returned to 
the boxes to be redrawn later. Of course, there were girl representatives present 
at the drawing from each of the four classes (seniors, juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen). When it was all said and done, most of the girls were reasonably 
satisfied, I believe. And the boys? Some yes, and some no. 

They matched me with Edith Passey. She was a nice, good-looking, pleasant 
girl of the junior class. She had been a good friend of mine for a couple of 
years. Her father was a counsellor in the bishopric and became the next bishop. 
Had I been given a choice, she would definitely have been one out of about three 
at that time. I'm sure we had a good time, but I don't remember any more of 
the details. 

The high school also sponsored very good junior proms and senior proms 
each year. We always had fun decorating the gymnasium with two-inch wide strips 
of various colors of crepe paper. We would put up enough strips to form a low 
ceiling over the entire gymnasium and parts of the walls. Dress was always nice 
party dresses or formals for the girls and Sunday suits for the boys. 

Strange as it may seem, I do not remember if I took a date to either one 
of these dances. I do remember that we had printed dance programs for the mem- 
bers of the senior class at the senior prom, and each member had a special dance- 
number request dedicated to them. The title and person's name was printed on 
the program. I recall that Ray Dunford took Rachel Erb to one of these dances. 
She was the girl from Soda Springs who had been the assistant cook on the Austin 
(Allen) ranch when I worked there. I do not know how Ray came to meet her. 

Some other social activities I remember from this school year are:--- a 
girl's choice Sadie Hawkins dance(inspired by the Li'l Abner cartoon strip). 
Pauline Barkdull invited me. I met her in Georgetown so she would not have to 


come out to the ranch to pick me up. ---- Berdean Black and I took some girls 
home from dances a couple of times. One time I took Ilene Hayes, a junior, and 
the other time I took Donna Barkdull, also a junior. ----Berdean and I also took 


a couple of girls to Montpelier to the Kit Kat Confectionary for ice cream sun- 
daes. We had Dad's car, and I let Berdean do the driving. I don't remember 

who the girls were. ---- LeGrand and I double-dated one evening. He had Margaret 
Speirs and I took Glennice Rodeback, a junior. About that time, Glennice had 

her eyes on LeGrand, and she hung around him in school. However, he was pretty 
much committed to Margaret. ---- A few times before leaving for a dance, I would 
put the 16 gauge shotgun in the car (we called it Big Bertha). Then if the dances 
got boring, or if we wanted more adventurous activity, we would leave the dance 
for an hour or so and go shoot rabbits along the Three Mile lane. ---- One of 
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it without saying a word, and he managed to get them all wet by splashing violent- 
ly as soon as he was pushed into the tank. A big group of men like that have some 
crazy thing going on all of the time. 

One Saturday afternoon, one of the younger boys shot the telephone wire in 
two while he was trying to hit a sparrow which was sitting on it. One of the old- 
er men told him he would have to find a piece of hollow wire to splice the phone 
line. He spent the rest of the afternoon looking all over for a hollow wire. He 
didn't think of looking at the broken end of the phone line to see what it was 
like. They had convinced him the wire had to be hollow so you could talk thru it. 
Just before dark one of the men spliced the broken wire and restored the phone. 

Once in a while the weather would pley tricks on us. Two or three times it 
clouded up and rained something fierce while we were out in the fields, and we 
got soaked to the skin. The lightning flashed all around us, and the thunder 
roared. We would unhitch the horses as fast as possible, and head for the barn 
on a fast trot. It's not much fun riding a wet work horse barebacked with the 
rain pelting you in the face. During one such storm, the lightning struck a hay- 
stack in a yard with two others. They smoldered for several days until nothing 
remained except a huge pile of ashes. It is next to impossible to stop a fire 
once it starts inside of a hay stack. They tried dumping buckets of water on “Asis 
but the lightning had penetrated so far into the hay that the water seemed to do 
no good at all. About eighty tons of hay was destroyed in that fire, and the hay 
was worth $12 a ton. 

Another thing that kept the job from getting boring was the sudden appear- 
ance of water snakes in the pile of hay we were moving with our sweep rakes. 
Frequently, I would get a nice big load pushed out of a windrow, and by standing 
on the back of the rake, I would attempt to see over the load so that I could 
move straight toward the stack. The top of the hay load would be just even with 
my eyes, and about three feet away. At that moment, the hay would wiggle a little 
and a snake head with beady eyes would pop into view. The snake would spot me, 
and withdraw back into the pile of hay. It gave me the creeps. It was sort of a 
shock to men on the stack, also, when a snake would suddenly drop out of the fork 
full of hay they were placing carefully on the corner. None of the snakes were 
dangerous. They were water snakes with the habit of hanging around the river in 
the wild hay fields. They were hunting for field mice. 

I worked on that job for $3.50 per day, until the hay was all in the stacks. 
It took us six weeks, and we got through just in time for school. 

Due to the war, ammunition was getting scarce. So, I bought two boxes of 
25/35 rifle cartridges and a carton (ten boxes) of .22 ammunition in Soda Springs 
while I was on my way home from that job. I was lucky to be able to get them, and 
they lasted Dad and me for the duration of the war. Of course, he didn't shoot 
nearly as much as I did. But it was there in case he needed it. 


my dates with a girl turned out so amusing that I have to chuckle each time I see 
Don Clark. He and I were friends, but not very close. Somehow we got together 
and arranged a double date to take two of the Passey sisters to the movies in 
Montpelier. My date was Edith and his was Ellen. Both Don and Ellen were sopho- 
mores. I picked up Don and together we drove to the Passey home and picked up 
the girls. We told their father we would have them home about an hour after the 
movie was over. This would give us time to have an ice cream soda at the Kit Kat 
and then drive back to Georgetown. (It worked out that way too.) But the amusing 
thing to me was that on the way back to Georgetown, Ellen said or did something 
to Don that made him angry. After we had left the girls at their home, and I was 
driving Don back to his home, he said, "I am NEVER going to speak to that girl 
again!" (But it did not work out that way.) A few years later, they were married, 
and as far as I can tell, they lived “happily ever after." The old saying is: 
"Don't NEVER say NEVER." 


In October, the day before the deer season opened, LeGrand, Mavin, 
and I took my pony and -some camping equipment out to the mouth of Maple Canyon, 
packed the tent and bedding on the pony along with our food, and walked up the 
canyon trail to the ridge just under the top of Baldy Mountain, leading the 
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pony. We set up camp and fooled around the rest of the dey. We got up the 
next morning before day light and ate breckfast by the light of the camp fire. 
4s soon as it was light enough to see where we were going, we welked over to 

2 small stream of water and waited in the bushes, hoping that a few big bucks 
would come down early for a drink of water. They didn't come, so we started 
bunting through a Quaking Aspen Grove after we got tired of waiting. I went 
beck to camp, saddled my pony, and rode along the top edge of the big grove. 

I had barely gotten started when I heerd some shooting,and Mevin yelled that 
he hed gotten a buck. I rode down to help him take care of it and pack it 
down the canyon on my pony. We got the buck cleaned out and loaded on the 
pony without much difficulty, although it took ell three of us to lift him 

The pony didn't seem to care mich, until we made the mistake of leaving hin 
standing alone while we gathered up our rifles end coats. He looked around 

at the deer's head, eniffed, and then started to jumping end bucking. We tried 
to stop him but cculd not catch up. until the saddle finelly turned and the deer 
Grug on the ground. The pony stopped and stood there penting. We hed to blind- 
fold him to get the deer back on,end he gave us plenty of trouble that time. 

We menaged at last,and Mavin led the pony down the canyon while LeGrand and I 
stayed behind to do some more hunting. We did not see any more deer that day. 
Later that day, Mavin came back riding the pony. He had gotten his deer home 
end had come back to help us. We heard a lot of shooting on the ridge just 

a short distance south of us,and we could see some men running around. An hour 
leter, Relph Stephens rode by and told us that a man hed gotten shot through 
the back of the head and had died while the other hunters were trying to carry 
him out for help. This was the shooting we had heard. He said that the men 
had been sitting around under the trees resting, when a deer ran across an 
opening in front of them. Everyone grabbed for his rifle and started shooting. 
This one man jumped to his feet just es his young nephew pulled the trigger. 
Bis head popped up in front of the gun barrel tao late to stop the shot. They 
made a strecher of poles and coats, and began carrying him back down the ridge, 
but he stopped breathing before they had gone very far. After hearing that, 

I didn't feel much like hunting in that erea anymore. It made me a little bit 
sick. We stayed that night and hunted the next day without any luck, so we 
pecked up and went home. 

Aweek later, the deer season opened on the west side of the valley. This 
wes unusuel to have two seperate hunts, but that's the way it was that year. We 
hunted the hills above P escadero, below Bennington. I saw severat deer but I 
was not able to get a good shot. I steyed out of school and hunted a few more 
Gays, still without success. I did not get a deer thet year, but I had e great 
deal of fun while trying. 


Lete that fall, the school hed a scrap iron drive to help the war effort. 
Mz. Heddock, the principel, let LeGrand, Mavin, andmieleave the school and go up 
to our rench to tear apart an old grain binder. We had a ball while doing that. 
We also found several other pieces of old scrap iron while we were at it. It 
amounted to a good sized truck load. 

Mr, Haddock let us go home a couple of hours eerly,nearly every day. We 
had only one class in the afternoons and three study periods, because we had 
already taken nearly everything, es I seid before. He would tell us, "You may 
leeve if you can get out of here without letting the other boys see you. They 
think I'm not fair when I let you go and make them stay here." (The other boys 
hed a lot more school work to do than we did.) We were experts at leaving with- 
out being seen. 


We did not head and thresh our grain that Fell; Wells Smith bought a grein 
combine and Dad hired him to cut our grain. It was a lot easier that way. We 
got through a lot faster too. The old header wes nearly worn out anyway. 
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Mavin and LeGrand helped us dig and pick up our potatoes that year. We 
finished in one day. : 


19h3 In March, a Representative of the Navy came around to our High 
School and gave all of the Senior boys an aptitude and intelligence test. It 
lasted about three hours and it covered nearly every subject under the sun, 
The purpose was to discover boys with: above averege intelligence and try to get 
them to enlist in the Navy V-12 Training Program as soon as they graduated from 
school. Of the nine who took the tests at Georgetown, three of us passed it: 
Mavin, Wayne Clark, and me. In Montpelier, a much larger school, fifty boys took 
the tests and only three pessed them. This indicates that small schools can 
edueate a student just as well as the larger ones and meybe better. Mr. Heddock 
was real proud of our achievement. And so were we. 


Chapter {3-N.Y.A. War Training School 
Late in March, a Representative of the N.Y.A. (National Youth Adminis— 


tration) visited our school. He was recruiting students, high school seniors, 
for the N.Y.4. School at Weiser, Idaho. The school wes financed by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of teaching students, sixteen to eighteen years of age, a 
trade that would benefit the wer effort. Students who were about to graduate 
from High School could receive High School credit for attending,and in many cases, 
it would be more credit than they could eern by staying at their own schools to 
ewait graduation time. Mr. Haddock gave all of the Senior Boys the opportunity 
to attend the N.Y.4. School. Only Wayne Clark and Ivan Sleight decided not to 
EO. 

We did not all go at the same time (I mean we did not all trevel together), 
but we arrived in Weiser within a dey of each other. LeGrand, Mavin, and I, 
along with Tommy Kavarme of Bennington, rode to Pocatello with the N.Y.A. Rep- 
resentative in a Government station wagon. There we boarded a day coach on a 
passenger train, efter waiting about three hours. The trains were running late 
all during the war, since munition trains had the right-of-way. We left Poca~ 
tello at noon and errived in Weiser just before 9:00 PM. I enjoyed the train 
ride since it was the first one I had ever taken. 

At Weiser, we left the train and entered the Railroad Stetion. Here we 
could see the main street of Weiser through the Station window. It appeated to 
us as being a nice little city. Mavin telephoned to the N.Y.A. School for trens- 
portation,and they told him that a truck would pick us up in a few minutes. It 
turned out to be a ton-and-a-half truck with benches along the sides in the back 
and covered with e canvas terpaulin. The School Campus was about a mile out of 
town, I got turned around in my directions while riding in the back of that 
dark truck; I never did get them straight during my entire stay at the school. 
The trouble wes caused by the fact that the Campus wes in the shape of } of a 
circle, and the Boys Dormitory wes at the far end. We had travelled about half 
of that arc when I felt myself being turned around. It seemed as though we 
had gone clear around in a circle and hed started back agein. Even when I saw 
the plece in the day light, I could not get the correct feeling for the right 
directions. 

We stopped at the Boy's Dormitory and carried our suit cases inside. We 
were introduced to the Dorm. Proctor, an elderly gentleman, who showed us the 
bedswe were to usep” the lockers, Then he gave us our bedding. This Dormit- 
ory was very mach like an ermy barracks, except that it was larger and was divid- 
ed into two lerge rooms with floor-to-ceiling lockers dividing the room down 
the middle. Our beds were double decker bunks, Army Style, and our bedding con- 
sisted of sheets, a pillow with case, and two army blankets. George, the Dorm 
Proctor, showed us how to make the bunks and this was also arny style. We had 
varely gotten them made when it was time to go to bed. The lights were turned 
out et 10:00 sherp. We did not have time to meet any of the other boys that 
night, and I found it rather hard to sleep, I suppose the excitement was bother- 
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ing me. I had a bottom bunk end Mevin had the bunk above me: I kept waking up 
every few minutes. 

Next morning, we cleaned up, made our beds, went to breakfast in the Lunch 
Hall, a nice big cafeteria. Of course, the Government furnished the meals, and 
I thought they were real good. After breakfast, we were told where to go to start 
our processing. I do not remember many of the details, but I do recall that we 
were given our choice of the early shift (3:30 AM to 12:00 Noon), or the late 
shift (12:30 to 9:00 PM} with half an hour off for lunch, which came at breakfast 
time or at supper time depending upon the shift you were on. We chose the early 
shift because that gave us all after-noon for recreation. After signing a few 
papers, we were taken to the Infirmary for physical examinations ani shots. My 
ern felt like a pin cushion when they got through. Mext, we were told to get 
our suitcases and carry them to Slocum Hall, because the early shift used a 
different dormitory than the late. We had spent the night in the Boy's Dorm with 
the late shift workers. Slocum Hall was on the opposite end of the Campus, next 
to the Gymnasium. It was a three story building something like a hotel, with 
separate rooms, and each room held four boys. LeGrand, Mavin, Tommy, and I were 
assigned to the same room, just a few doors down the hall from the other George- 
town boys. We were on the top floor, and we likedthis arrangement very mach. 

Since the early shift had finished work for the dey by the time we got 
through processing and eating dinner, we did not have to work that first day, 
so we spent the afternoon getting aquainted with our surroundings. This was the 
nineth day of April, 1943. It took us about an hour to get our room cleaned, our 
beds made (they were also army bunks), and our clothes put away in the closet. 

ter that, we went down the hall and visited with the other Georgetown boys, 
who had arrived a day ehead of us and had now spent one day at work. They were: 
Ray Dunford, Berdean Payne, Berdean Black, and Rex Heyes. All of us had signed 
up to take Anto Mechanics, except Berdean Black who had decided upon Welding. 
We were all assigned to the same class, except him. 

Bright and early the following morning, 3:00 AM to be exact, we got up, got 
dressed, made our beds, and walked down to the Shops with the rest of the early 
Anto Mechanics. We were introduced to Mr. Clemans, the instructor, and to the 
rest of the class members. Counting us, there must have been about fifteen; 
nearly half were from Georgetown. Mr. Clemans explained the program to us, and 
then gave us a job assignment. Mavin already kmew a lot about mechanics, 80 he 
went right ahead, and [Bort of worked with him as he showed me what to do. They 
hed some automobile engines mounted of a steel frame-work, We begen tearing 
this epart to get acquainted with the various pieces. Later, we put it back to- 
gether agein. And thus commenced my education in automotive mechanics. 

Mr. Clemans had a big chart hanging on the wall which had listed all of 
the main parts of acer. Whenever a student successfully disassembled, repaired, 
end reassembled a perticular part, it was recorded on the chart. In this manner 
Mr. Clemens was able to follow the progress of each student. The School had 
several Government vehicles assigned to it, and we serviced and repaired these, 
Also, there was a big stock pile of used parts,and after we hed gained some ex- 
perience on the servicing jobs, Mr. Clemens would assign some of the boys to 
build a complete motor from the spare parts pile. The parts were from all diff- 
erent makes and models, so you had to know what you were looking for in order 
to find a part that would fit. After the motor was completed it would be mount— 
ed in an old car chassis, tuned up, and started. Sometimes, those motors would 
really run although the parts were so old ani worn thet they would not run very 
well. It was an excellent wey to learn,however. We soon fell into the routine 
of things, end we had a lot of fun in the process. 


On week ends, we would go into town on foot and swim in the city swimming 
pool or fool around the city park. Weiser had a nice big park in a bend of the 
Snake River. We were not able to go to church because the Ward wes too 
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far away from the School,and we would not be able to make it back to the Campus 
in time for launch or supper if we attended. We did not have enough money to 

eat in town. LeGrand, Mavin, and I ran eround with a boy named George Adamson 
from Twin Falls. We were about the only boys at the school who did not smoke, 
with the exception of Berdean Black and a few others we had not gotten acquaint- 
ed with. 

Several kinds of athletic equipment was evaileble at the school Gymnasium 
which we used quite often. Shortly after we arrived at the school, they open- 
ed the swimming pool under the Gymnasuim in the basement. It was a nice pool 
too, and it did not cost us to swimm there. All things being considered, I liked 
the school very much. 

After the first week or 80, we began to accuse LeGrand of being home sick. 
He replied, "I'm not homesick! I'm neighbor sick." He had been going with 
Margaret Speirs for four or five years, and they had gotten quite serious by this 
time. I didn't have a steady girl friend back home, so I was not bothered with 
homesickness. As a matter of fact, I had dated only a few times, and never more 
than three of four times with the same girl. LeGrand was not interested in any 
other girl,and this had some influence on Mavin and me, So we did not pay much 
attention to the girls at the N.Y.A. School. Anyway, we were a little timid and 
did not take adventage'of the opportunities to get acquainted with the girls. 

Of course, we whistled once in a while just for the fun of it, but nothing ever 
cane of it. 


One phase of the Mechanical Training Class was truck driving. The school 
had two reguler truck routes which used one-and-a-half ton trucks: the“Ware- 
house Haul” and the Town Haul. ‘The tracks were driven by the students of the 
Anto Mechanic Class on a rotation basis. Usuelly the turn lasted about one 
week. (It was necessary to pass a written test in order to get a Federal Driv- 
ing License), The Warehouse Haul stopped at each of the major buildings on the 
campus and picked up orders for supplies; this also included the Ness Hall. 
Then the Warehouse Hanl would go to the several pleces where the supplies were 
kept and pick up the items required. After this, they would be taken back to 
the various buildings and delivered. To cover this route took about two bours 
deily, except Saturday and Sunday. The “Town Haul” traveled between Weiser and 
the School. It brought supplies from the Distributors in town to the little 
store on the campus, such as: cases of soda pop, potatoe chips, packaged past- 
ries, candy bars, some notions, etc. It also ren to town whenever a new stud- 
ent would call to the school for transportation, and it took some Office girls 
to town where they had part time jobs with business firms as pert of thetr 
reguler training. When their jobs had ended for the day, it went back into 
town to pick them up again. This was the truck that had picked us up when we 
first arrived at the school. Occasionally,if there were just two or three 
people to havl,and no supplies, a station wagon would be used. 

My turn to drive the Warehouse Henl came on Mey 3, end Rex Hayes, who had 
it the week previous, showed me how to shift the geare,(we had to double clutch) 
and where to go. This wes great sport, but it did not last very long for me. 
The next morning, I woke up with a sore and swollen throat, so instead of go- 
ing to work, I went to the Infirmary for medical treatment. A nurse painted 
my tonsils with a méthiolate swab and told me to go back to the dormitory to 
bed, and then to come back to the Infirmary at a certain time when the Doctor 
would be there to examine me. I complied with instructions, and when the Doctor 
looked down my throat, he asked, “Have you ever had the mumps?" "No," I answer- 
ed. "Do you know if you have been exposed to them.recently?" he continued. "My 
younger sister hed them at least two months ego, before I came up here," I said. 
"Yell, you've got them now," he remarked, and we'll have to put you in the iso- 
lation ward for a couple of weeks." What a quirk of fate that was, but I could 
do nothing about it. They told me that I could not write home, because a letter 
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might carry germs and expose those who touched it, but that they would notify 
my folks. They showed me to my private room in the Infirmary, had me undress, 
put ona hospital night shirt, and get into bed. For the next two weeks, I 
would be a ‘Guinea Pig"for the girls who were taking Nurse's Aid training. (They 
did not tell me that, but that's the-way it went.) 

My room was on the side of the Infirmary next to the street where the boys 
passed on their way to and from the shops. When LeGrand and Mavin went by for 
launch, I got out of bed and yelled at them through the window. I told them that 
T hed the mumps and would be confined for a couple of weeks, so not to expect me 
back at the dormitory for a while. They brought my portable radio down and gave 
it to the Nurse to give to me. It helped to pass the time away. I did not feel 
sick,but I had an awful sore throat for the next three or four days. After that 
the swelling started to go down. 

There wes a buzzer system in the Infirmary by which a patient could call one 
of the Nurses Aids whenever he needed attention, however, it did not always work 
properly. It would buzz alright, but the Nurses Aid could not tell which of the 
patients hed made the call. To find out, it was necessary to step into each of 
the occupied rooms and esk who had buzzed, until the right patient wes identified. 
This was not teo bad, because there were only two other patients in the Infirmary 
at this time, a boy and a girl, Both had been operated on for Appendicitis. In 
the afternoon of the second day of my confinement, a Nurses Aid whom I hed not 
seen before, opened the door of my room and asked, "Did you ring?" "No I didn't," 
T answered, as nice as I could. She stepped out and closed the door behind her. 
"My what a pretty girl," I thought to myself, "I wonder wnat lucky guy will 
marry her, someday?" Now I do not have the faintest idea what caused me to think 
that, but that's exactly what I said to myself. Of course, I had no way of 
knowing that I was to be that lucky guy; I had just seen my future wife for the 
first time! 

ext morning, Mrs. Rays, one of the nurses, brought the new nurses aids into 
my room and introduced them to me. I learned that their names were Delsa Thurber 
end Ada Gibson, and that they were from Gooding, Idaho. They had arrived-at the 
school two days before,end this was their first dey of work, except for a-little 
looking around which they had done the afternoon before. That was when Delsa 
had answered the call bell. After the introductions, Hrs. Rays departed, leev- 
ing Marshe, one of the nurses aids who wes nearly through with her training, in 
charge. She immediately began demonstrating how to bathe a patient in bed, us- 
ing me for the model. This was not as embarrassing as it sounds. It is accomp- 
lished by sticking one arm out from under the covers end letting them bathe thet. 
Hext they bathe the other erm, then the legs in like manner. You then push the 
covers down to your waist end they bathe your fece end chest. Your back comes 
next, after you have turned over. For the last operation, they hand you the wash 
rag end leave the room while you finish the job. This kind of a bath is very 
refreshing. It generally took place right after breakfast, with one girl doing 
the dishes while the other gave me the bath. Later, they cleaned the roon, fluffed 
up my pillow, straightened the bed, geve me some magezines, end then left me 
elone, while they attended to their class-room werk or to the other patients. 

44% noon, one of the nurses aids would serve my dinner and then clean up after- 
werds. Again at supper time, they would serve end cleen up, though it was usuelly 
e different shift by this time. The last thing in the evening before the lights 
were turned out, one of them would give me a good hard beck rub with rubbing 
alcohol, fluff up and straighten my bed agein, and then tell me to get a good 
nights sleep. This was the routine for the next two weeks. If it had not been 
for the radio, the magazines, and an occasional visit from one of the nurses aids, 
I would heave been bored stiff after the first four days. The treetment was fine, 
but I was not used to steying in bed thet long. I got up, - 

welked eround the room,end locked out of the window, whenever I felt 
that I could not stay in bed any longer. 
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The first afternoon, Mre. Frenks, an elderly nurse, ceme into my room and 
esked me if I would like some iced tea. "No, thank you," I replied. "Do you 
drink coffee?" she asked. "No," I answered. "And you don't smoke, 
either?" she continued. "No, I don't." "You must be like my boy; he's a good 
Mormen, too," she said. And after that, she called me"her boy"as long as I was 
at Weiser. I took this to be a very high compliment. 

Actually, I only hed the mumps ebout four days, and I am convinced they 
kept me in bed for the full two weeks in order to give the Nurses Aid Class 
some practical training with a live patient. There were not enough patients 
in the infirmary to go around, since the class of Nurses Aids had about a dozen 
members. This caused me to miss the Greduation Exercises for Georgetown High 
Seniors beck home. Mavin, LeGrand, and the other Georgetown boys left the 
school and went home the dey before the Exercises. The Doctor told me later 
that he would have released me sooner if I hed told him about the Graduation 
Exercises, so I gness it wes my fault for not saying something. However, I was 
not quite sure what was going on, so I haG remained silent on the subject. 

During that two weeks in the Infirmary, I hei gotten to know the girls 
quite well, and I hed even teased Delsa a few times about going out with me to 
celebrate as soon as I got out of there. She did not say whether she would or 
not. When the day finally came,end the Doctor said I could leave, I took a 
bath in a tub full of disinfectant, then put on my clothes, which hed been 
nicely leundered. One of the girls washed my redio with alcohol, The mag- 
azines, which I had read, were teken out and burned. I said goodbye to the 
Nurse and the girls, and then went to the Administration Building to check out 
of school. I planned to leeve for home as soon as possible. Mr. Bazlor, the 
Administrator, told me thet if I could possibly come back and finish my train~ 
ing,efter a few days at home, that I would be very welcome. I thought that I 
would be needed to help put up the hay at home, since it was now the eighteenth 
of May,and the haying season would start before I could finish two more months 
of school. (The school was intended to be a three month course, and I hed 
taken only one month of classes, before I got the mumps.) I left the Adminis- 
tration Office, went to the Dormitory end packed my suitcase, rode to town in 
the Zown Hanl Truck, bought a train ticket, and boarded the train bound for 
Montpelier. (The treins did not normally stop et Georgetown.) It took twelve 
hours or more to go from Weiser to Georgetown and I traveled that at night, 
arriving home in the early morning. I can not remember how I got from the 
Railroad Stetion up to Three Mile; I only remember that I walked from Milt 
Smith's other plece across to our gerden. I must have ridden home with some- 
one going up to Milt's. Mother end Dad were working in the garden end saw me 
coming. Mother looked much better then when I had left home. Her anemia had 
nearly gotten her down,s0 she had gone to - Doctor Lindsty who had given 
her some mighty potent blood building shots, which helped her tremendously. 
Her cheeks were ros¢ier than I had ever seen them before,and she seemed to be 
bursting with energy. She used to get tired efter walking just ea few yards. 
She seid that she was feeling better than she hadi felt for years. Those shots 
were a recent development in the treatment of Anemia,and they were mighty good. 


For the next few deys, I helped Dad plant potatoes, and fix fences. I also 
rode my pony around the hills a few times. While I was in the Infirmary at 
Weiser, I kept thinking of how much fun it would be to be back home riding ny 
horse, but when I got beck to actually doing it, it seened to have lost some of 
its appeal. I finelly came to the conclusion that I had been a little home sick 
and aid not realize it. I visited with LeGrand end Mavin one day, and found that 
they were getting ready to take summer jobs. Mevin wes going to herd sheep with 
his Def, and LeGrand was thinking about getting a job on the Railroad Section 
Gang. Then I heard that Ray Dunford, Berdean Payne, and Rex Hayes were planning 
to go back to the N.Y.A. School and finish their training, Also, that Adell Hoff 
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and Panline Berkdull were going with them to start school. This started me to 
thinking,and I found that I just couldn't seem to settle down to the farm and 
pe contented. I felt so undecided, as though I hardly knew what to do with ny- 
self. I kept thinking about a certain Nurses Aid back in Weiser, and I wondered 
if I could really have gotten a date with her if I had stayed longer. The more 
I thought ebout it, the more attractive the idea seemed to become. Gradually, I 
wes beinning to get a little homesick for Weiser. The alfalfa hay seemed to be 
growing real slow, and Dad said that it was going to be late this year, due to 
the late frosts which hed retarded it. Suddenly, I knew what I wanted to do! And 
as soon as I had decided that, I felt better all over. I wanted to go back to 
Weiser and finish school. I talked it over with Dad, and he said it was all 
right with him. I got ready fast, end was prepared to leave the next day in 
the early morning. This would get me into Weiser about 3:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon. I checked with Adell and found thet they were going to leave later 
the same day, And that's the way things worked out. 
Chapter I+ 
Back to Weiser 

Following is a copy of the first letter I wrote home after arriving beck 
at the School in Weiser. It is dated May 28, 1943, and it is written on Letter 
Heed Stationary titled: REGIONAL RESIDENT CENTER, N.Y.A. War Training Project, 
Weiser, Idaho. 


Dear Folks, 

I got here yeaterdey at 3:15 (P.M.). The train was on time for once, and 
I got e good seat in a Challenger. The trip was quite pleesant and the train 
wasn't very crowded either. 

There's never a dull moment now. There are 200 boys end 400 girls. It 
isn't even sefe for a boy to walk down the street alone. (This, of course, is 
en exeggeration. I was just attempting to be funny. ) 

There sure are a lot of new kids here nov. Most of the others that were 
here before have gone now, but I believe I am going to like it even more then 
I did before. 

When I got up to the Campus yesterday, several of the kids saw me coming 
and ceme ont to meet me. Even some of my Narse's Aids were there. When I told 
them some of the other boys were coming too, you ought to have heerd them cheer. 
(Perhaps it wasn't a real cheer, it was more like a "goody, goody.") I guess 
Georgetown hes built quite a reputation here et the school. m 

Well, I think I'll go and take a swim now. It is plenty hot, but the 
buildings ere quite pleasent. 

Answer soon, 
: Ross 

Looking back on this letter now, I can see that it Left alot to be de- 
sired in the way of actuel information, so I will proceed to give a fuller 
account of the everts as I recall them to mind. By the wey, those statements 
in parenthesis were not in the originel letter, I added them jest now to help 
improve the eccurecy. I wes in such e hurry to go swimming, when I wrote the 
letter, that I got a bit cerelees with some of my sentences. 

After dismounting from the train, I tossed my suit coet over one arm, took 
my suit cese in the other hand, and sterted walking to the Campus. The suit 
cese wes not heavy, and the walk seemed very pleasant. I could have called for 
transportation from the school, but I decided not to pother them. After ell, I 
knew where to go this time, it wasn't the sane es though I was erriving for the 
first time. 

When the School ceme into view, I felt as though I was getting back home 
efter along absence. Naming the buildings in the order of their position on 
the Campus will, perhaps, help you to get the picture as I sawit. First, there 
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Fort Dougles, Utah 
Dear Folks, November 17, 1943 

-Well, I have been here exactly twoweeks today, and I still like it quite 
well. I don't believe I'll be here very much longer. They are shipping out 
156 men today. Both Calvin Crene and Dayton got their calls, but the rest of 
us ate still waiting. They leave et 8:30 in the morning. 

Today, I had my first experience under fire. We were behind a stone wall 
in a trench setting up targets for the Cavalry. The targets were on e@ scaffold 
ebout four feet above our heads and they were fixed so that when we'd pull one 
down, another would go up. It was kind of thrilling at first, but we soon got 
used to the bullets zinging over our heads. I'll be gled when I can stert do- 
ing e little target practicing myself. 

So fer, I have been very lucky about K.P. I haven't hed eny more of it, but 
if I don't ship soon I'll probably get it. 

The Church gave us a pocket Book of Mormon end a Principles of the Gospel. 
It contains twenty five selected L.D.S.hymns, Priesthood Ordinances, Church 
Chronology, end it is based largely upon the Compendium. It's a very nice little 
book. Vilete gave me thet little book of Dad's too. It ought to come in handy. 

We don't have much to do after supper each night, except go to the show. I 
saw it last night, so I decided to write a letter tonight. 

There isn't anything else of interest to write about so I'll close. 

Love, Ross 


Fort Douglas, Uteh 

Dear Folks, November 22, 1943 . 

Just a line to let you kmow I'm all right. Only five of us are left here 
out of the Beer Leke boys: Thiel, Bischoff, Widmer, Thornock, end I. We have 
a very good chance of going sometime this week. 

Saturdey night, Thiel and I got a six hour pass. We went to the U.S.0. 
and I denced with a girl from Soda Springs. It seemed good to see some one I 
knew. Those girls in the U.S.0. are quite nice girls. They have to be or the 
Government wouldn't allow them to be there. 

I spent all of yesterdey on K.P. The job I had wasn't so bad. Thiel was 
there too. 

I met another boy I knew down to Weiser. I've been quite lucky as far as 
friends ere concerned. Love, Ross 


California bound, 

Dear Folks, - November 26, 1943 

I em writting this on the train. We have just pessed Lucin, Uteh. I don't 
know whet camp I'm going to but we ere Celifornia bound. We left Salt Lake City 
at 8 AM. We got in ogden end spent two hours there on the train. At moon, we 
heeded west and crossed Selt Leke. It is now 3:30 PM and I believe we are near 
the Nevada Line. This is the worst desert I have ever seen or ever hope.to see. 
ALL of the Beer Lake boys, except the ones who left earlier, are on this train. 
I hope we can stey together when we get to camp. We should get to Sacramento, 
California, ebout noon tomorrow. 

November 27, Sacramento, Calif., 7:00 AM. We got here a lot socner than 
I expected. We went through Reno et 1:00 AM. We got a pretty good look et the 
town from the train window. We had to sleep in the coach, because the Nevy got 
the Pullmen cers. It hes just started to get light so maybe I can see what Cal- 
ifornia locks like now. I wish it had been light when we went over the mountains. 

Ye spent half en hour in Sacramento,on the train of course. We haven't been 
off it except a few minutes in Ogden. I believe we are on our way to Sen Francis- 
co. We juet crossed e river west of Sacremento. I believe it is the Feether 
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River or am I mistaken? (It was probably the Secramento River.) Well, I'm see- 
ing my first oak trees end Palms. The sun is coming up and it's about twice es 
big as it is at home. It also is bright red in color. This is sure a pretty 
country. 

5:00 AM. We are crossing Martinez Bay. There is a ship tied up at the docks. 
It sure seems funny to be crossing so much water on e trein. We are about 13 hours 
from San Francisco. We are going through Martinez, end we still don't know whet 
cemp we are going to. There are several big ships out in the bay now. 

We are still traveling along the water front, watching the fishing boats, 
end factories and mills of every description. The Highwey crosses the bay on a 
bridge one-third of a mile long and 100 feet in the air. This is a lot like 
Sen Francisco, I imagine. 

9:30 AM. I am now getting my first view of the ocean. (This was wrong. 

It was actually the San Francisco Bay with enough fog so that I could not see 
the other shore.) It is calm but kind of misty. There sure is a lot of water 
in that pool. We hit the coast just north of Odrland and ere following it into 
the city. 

We are in Richmond. It is a good sized city. Berkeley is the next stop. 

We don't get to see the business districts, bat we cen gmagine what they are 
like. We see all of the millscand railroad yerds.. Once in a while, we cen 
look up a street and see part of the city. 

6:00 FM. We got in Oakland at 11:00 AM and hed dinner, After that we had 
about five hours to kill, so the Lieutenant got us on a ferry boat end we steamed 
across the San Francisco Bay, past Treesure Island, under the bridge (the Bay 
Bridge), end docked at San Francisco. He turned us loose and told us to be back 
at the ferry at five o'clock. Thiel, David, end I visited China Town and other 
parts of the city. It is a lot bigger than Salt Lake City and the streets ere 
as narrow as Pocatello, so you can imagine whet a time we had. (They ere steep 
too.) We were really thrilled riding en a big boat like that ferry, and seeing 
the famous bridge. The bridge is a double decker. The autos go on the top deck 
and the trolleys and trucks run on the under deck. It sure ig long, too. You 
can hardly see both ends at the seme time. We could see Alcatrez when we were out 
in the bay, too. We ere now back on the train getting ready to move agein. It 
looks like we are going to spend another night on these cars. 

7:45 PM. Sen Jose... It's too dark to see the town but we can see some of 
the lights. I believe we are going to Camp Roberts. If we are, we are sure 
taking the long way around. We could have gone there from Sacramento. (I'm not 
sure if that is right or not.) 

9:30 AM., November 28, Camp Roberts.... We got here this morning at 3:00 AM. 
We had a physical exam and then got our bedding and went to bed at abont 4:30 4M. 
They got us up at 7:00 o'clock. David Widmer and I steyed together, but Thiel end 
the other two boys are in another barracks. I traveled more with David then the 
others anyway. 

We don't get eny passes for four weeks end then we can get week end passes. 
I'm going to try and go to Gridley sometime. 

We will be here for seventeen weeks. During that time we will receive 
training in almost every phase of the Army, expecially in the use of guns. We 
will learn to use every thing from a rifle to the Coast Artillery, including 
machine guns end enti-aircrait. 

We got one more fetigue suit and a lot of other equipment. We will have so 
much stuff, we won't know what to do with it. 

Well, there isn't much else to write about now, so answer as soon 48 you 
can, end I'll do the same. Love, 

Privete Ross H. Tippets 
Compeny C, 78 Training Battalion, 
Camp Roberts, California 
U.S. Army 
P.S. Pleese send me that roed mep of Celifornia, I can't get one down here. 


Chepter 17 70. 
Camp Roberts 


Compeny C, 78 Inf.Tng.Bn. 
Cemp Roberts, California 
Dearest Delsa, November 28, 1943 

I think I was quite lucky to get into this camp. This is one of the best 
basic training cemps in the world. The climate is just about right, and it doesn't 
vain too often. 

I left Fort Douglas, Friday, November 26 et &:C0 AM. I was there exactly 
three weeks, end I was getting tired of it. We got in San Frencieco yesterday 
before noon. The Lieutenant gave us a five hour pess, so we visited China Town 
and other parts of the city. We rode a ferry boat across the bay and under the 
fenous San Francisco Bay Bridge. It wes reelly thrilling to see the things we 
hed often read about but never expected to see. We sew Treasure Island and even 
Alcatraz. Of course, we didn't get too close, or they mey have kept us there. 
We had a swell time, and the five hours ended all too soon. 

That Lieutenant wes a pretty good guy. Most of them would heve made us 
stey on the trein until it wes ready to leave, but he was thinking ef us instead 
of just himself. 

We got our shipping orders the day before Thenksgiving, and Thanksgiving 
Day I got a ten hour pass, so I went to Ogden and sew Vilate. (Thiel went with 
me, = we had dinner at his sister's plece. Vilate was there too...Verda's 
home. 

Hoout a week before I left Fort Dougles, the U.S.0. put on a show for the 
soldiers, Anthony Quinn end Sheila Ryan were there from Hollywood. It wes the 
first time I have ever seen any movie stars in person. I believe I'll get to 
see quite a few now, since we are only two hundred miles from Los Angeles and 
Follywood. 

We got here this morning at 3:00 AM end went to bed at 4330. They got us 
up at seven, so you can imagine about how I feel today. 

So fer, I have liked the army quite well. Maybe I'll change ny mind after 
I have veen here for the seventeen weeks of basic training. They are going to 
teach us how to operete ell fire arms. This includes every thing from pistols 
to anti-aircreft. 

‘After we have been here four weeks, we can get a weekend pass. I think 
I'l] go to Los Angeles. I've seen San Franciséo, so I may as well stert in tke 
other direction. It will teke about 24 hours to make the trip, so that will 
leave one day and one night in which to see the city. 

Our training officially begins December 6, so we won't have much to do for 
the next few days, but after that we'll meke up for lost time. 

Well, Delsa, I have really missed hearing from you, so I am looking for- 
verd to the times when I'll hear my name during meil cell end know thet it is 
a letter from you. Love, Ross 


Company 4, 85 Inf. Tng. Bu. 
First Platoon, 
Camp Roberts, California 
Dear Yolks, December 9, 1943 
I received your letter and the map yesterday at noon. I got Dad's letter 
about four days before I left Fort Dongles. It was the first mail I got since 
I heve been here. 
I guess you noticed that my address hes been chenged. I consider myeelf 
one of the luckiest guys in the 4rmy. I am now in the Mechanics Company. I 
have been in this company exectly a week now. Here we take just six weeks of 
basic training and then go to Motor School for eleven weeks. While Thiel and 
the other boys are out on a hike, just about dead with heat end fatigue, I'D 
be in a nice eir conditioned building going to school. Some of the guys in 
that other outfit bad been mechanics most of their life and now they ere in the 
Infantry, just because they didn't get a good enough grade in their Aptitute 
fest. (Somehow, this doesn't seem quite right. I got some misunderstanding here. ) 


We'll receive just enough physical training to build up our bodies and 
keep in good condition. Most of our work is done with our heads, so instead 
of doing so much hiking, drill, etc., we spend ouz time in First Aid, Target 
practice and Almost anything that the Army hes to offer. They are trying to 
teach us in six weeks of basic what the Infantry learns in seventeen weeks, s0 
you cen see how busy we are going to be for a while. However, when we get into 
Motor School things will slow down, so that we can really enjoy ourselves. 

We have the best officers in the whole cemp and also one of tne best loc- 
ations. We are in the middle of the theaters, service clubs, churches, post 
exchanges, barber shops, tailor shops, and public telephones. 

Thiel and the other boys are avout a half mile from here and I only see 
them about once a week, however, I have been going with a boy from Glenn's Ferry 
who just. got back from a mission in Brazil, so you see I was very lucky in that 
respect too. We are about the only Mormans in this outfit (as far as I knew) 
so he is just as glad of my company as I am of his. 

Taey have a chorch for L.D.S. about three-quarters of a mile from here. We 
went last Sunday and the services were very good. There were ebout thirty boys 
there. 

Will you get Calvin Cranes address for me? If he is here I'd like to find 
him and in a camp of 64,000 men that would be quite a job without knowing where 
to go. 

So far, we heave gone on two night hikes, last night it wes a twelve mile 
speed hike. (Forced march) About half of the guys dropped out along the road 
but I didn't hardly even get tired. I must have built up my wind pretty good 
running behind the sleigh Last winter, but thet wasn't the real reason I didn't 
get tired. I noticed that Sargent Rice—that's the missionary's real name--was 
feeling just es good as I was, maybe better, so I guess you can blame it on to 
the Word-of-Wisdom. . 

We are about 150 miles south of San Jose. In fact we are 205 miles fron 
San Francisco end 230 miles from Los Angeles, ebout twenty miles in from the 
coest. We are just fifteen miles from Peso Robeles, maybe you cen find it on 
amap. This country is just about like Boise Valley including all the desert 
for miles around Boise. This is an ideal country for army maneuvers. So far, 
we had one little rain storm and it isn't too hot either. In fact during the 
night and until noon it gets pretty cold. 

In case you were wondering why it took your letter so long to reach me, it 
was because of the transfer,and my meil just caught up with me yesterday. I got 
six letters ell eat once: two from you, two from Delsa, one from Vilete and one 
from Nellie (Burdick). Vilate sent me those pictures. That much mail was sure 
welcome. I wish it would keep on coming that wey, even if I don't hardly get 
enough time to read it. Tonight was our only free time this week, but we do get 
Saturdays off. Thiel and the boys ere busy ell week long, I believe. I sure 
feel sorry for those guys. 

If you have any extra clothes hangers, send them to me. I need about a 
dozen, but I'll settle for five. Meybe I can get some more from Vilate. It's 
impossible to get them here, everybody is efter then. 

Please send to me, as fast as you can, those Navy V-l2 papers of mine. You 
know--they're the ones you showed to Mr. Haddock. They are in one of the boxes 
in my werdrobe. The First Sergeant wents to see them es soon es I can get them, 
They nay get me into the A.S.T.P. (arny Specialized Training Program) and that 
would be even better then where I am now. 

Well, I'll have to close now and try to answer some of the other letters 
pefore "lights out". Love, . Ross 
P.S, I got three shots in the erm today end you cen imagine how I feel when I 
try to go through the Menual of Arms at Retreat. I guess Dad knows 211 about 
how that is. I went Dad to keep on writing too. I really enjoyed his letter, 
and I'd like ell of you to write. I'm sorry I couldn't send Vivian sometaing 
for her birthday, bat there just isn't anything for girls here. (Except boys). 


Te. 


Camp Roberts, California 
Dear Folks, December 14, 1943 

I got Ded's letter the other dey, and was tickled to death to hear from 
him. We aren't out on a hike tonight, so I thought I might es well write. 

Just to give you an idea of how busy we are I{1] tell you exactly what we 
did yesterday, and I'm not exaggerating a bit. 

6:00 AM. We got up, made our beds, got dressed complete with leggings, and 
begen the tedicus job of cleaning the barracks. 

6:30 4M. Stood Reveille. 

6:45 AM. Ate breekfast and then went back to finish scrubbing the barracks. 

7:15 AM. Fell out with full field packs and gas masks, and marched two miles 
to the gas chamber. Here we had a little drill with ges masks, and then we went 
into the chambers filled with teer gas to test our masks out. The gas was so 
thick that we could barely see our hends before us. The ges was so strong, that 
it burned our necks and hands. Some of the guys who used their masks improperly 
got a little of the gas, and practically strangled. We were in the chamber about 
fifteen minutes, end then we went back into the fresh air. I was never so glad 
to get out of anywhere in my life. 

We took our masks off, and the gas was so strong on our clothes, thet we 
goon ren out of tears. Then our eyes swelled almost shut. We exercised a little 
more in the wind, until we could see a little better. Then, we headed back to 
the chamber. 

This time we had to step inside the chamber before we were allowed to put our 
nesks on. This wes to teach us the necessity of holding our breath, and to get 
the mask on in a hurry. We lined up,,and headed in. Some of the guys couldn't 
get their masks on quick enough, end when they got a breath of ges, they would 
get panicky and meke a dive for the door. They'd get stuck in it, end then some 
of them would have to be helped out. They would then spend the next day or so 
with their eyes end lungs practically on fire. This happened to at least ten 
from our barracks. 

4s for myself, I took one big breath of fresh air and then held it, clamp- 
ing my eyes shut until I got my mesk on. I kmew thet if I tried to hurry too 
fast I'd fumble, end then get scered, so I took my time in putting my mask on; 
but don't misunderstand me, I didn't lose any time @ither. Believe me, from 
now on that mask is my best friend. As it wes, I got a little of the gas after 
we hed teken the masks off,outside. I got just enough of it off of my clothes 
to know that if we hed spent about twenty seccnds in that room without masks 
we would have spent the rest of our lives in pure misery, end that wes just Teer 
Ges. What if it had been Lewisite or Musterd? I believe we all developed a 
very deep love for our dear little masks! 

We got back just in time for dinner and some of the poor guys ere still 
having trouble with their eyes. 

1:00 PM. We had en hour of treining films on aircraft identity. 

2:00 FM. We spent en hour on the Obstacle Course, climbing eight-foot 
wells, jumping six -foot ditches and three-foot fences, swinging on ropes, crewl- 
ing through hoops, clirzing twenty-five-foot ladders end lending nets. We were 
plenty tired; bot the next class was an hour study of First Aid, so we rested a 
little. 

3:00 FM. First Aid. 

4:00 PM. Prectice on the Manual of Arms. 

5:00 PM. Stood Retreat. 7 

5:30 PM. Ate supper then spent an hour cleaning our rifles and rolling 
packs. 

7:00 FM. Sterted on e twelve-mile hike with full field packs, rifles, bay- 
onets, canteens, cartridge belts, and steel helmets, about 60 lbs. in all. 

11:00 PM. Finished twelve-mile hike, had a foct inspection, took a shower, 
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end got into bed by midnight. I wes up at six egain this morning. Don't worry 
though; we only have the twelve-mile hike three times a week, and it only lests 
for six weeks. I cen stand anything that long. 

About half of the boys fall out during the hikes. So far, I have mede it, 
and felt like I had been working on the threshing machine all day, but if I can 
keep on coming through, that's all that counts. I believe I can, too. I have 
the Words of Wisdom to thank for that. 

Rice and I went to church, Sunday, and imagine my surprise when Calvin 
Cramé walked in. He is in the Anti-tank Corp, and is in the battalion right next 
+o mine. We went over and saw Thiel and the other boys, and had a real visit. 
There are now eight Bear Lake County boys in this camp that I know of. 

Vilate sent me a Christmas present today, and I'm not going to open it until 
Christmas. 

I had better close and get to bed. We go twelve more miles tomorrow night. 
Don't mind the scribbling, because, we do every thing on the double here. To- 
morrow, we are going to practice hand grenade throwing and many other things. 

Love, Ross 


Camp Roberts, Californie 
Dearest Delsa, December 16, 1943 

I don't have very much spere time, but we didn't happen to go on a hike 
togight, so I em trying to get a few letters answered. 

I have been training for just abouts two weeks now, end so far, we heave gone 
on two twelve-mile hikes, ohne ten-mile hike, two hikes of six miles each, and 
lest night we completed a fifteen mile hike in four hours. Not bed, I'd say. 
About half of the platoon fell out during the hike last night, but I got my mind 
on something pleasant, and before I kmew it, the hike wes over. I was plenty 
tired too, but I made it in fairly good shape. I still think that most of the 
fellows here would get along better if they would observe the Words of Wisdon. 

I am reelly learning how to appreciate it now es I never did before. ‘Thank God 
that I have parents who understood, and taught me these things. 

Christmas will soon be here egain.. This will be my first Christmas away 
from home, but then there are thousands of men all over the world insthe sane 
boat. 

I guess you'll be getting a Christmas Holiday or vacation from school, won't 
you? Here we get both Saturdey and Sunday off, so that won't be so bad. I supp- 
ose the U.S.0. will be giving us shows and other entertainments, but that still 
won't be as good es a Christmas at home. 

Yesterday, we spent most of the day leerning how to throw hand grenades, 
and how to do petrol scouting. That's where my "Cop and Robber" training, that 
I used to play years ago, came in handy. Some of these guys, about thirty years 
old, think it's childish to throw yourself on the ground and yell "Beng! Bang!" 
at an imaginery enemy. However, I guess it is for our own good. It may seve 
a few lives if and when we get over seas. 

So fer, I have kind of liked basic training even though I do cuss it, once 
in e while. It is every soldier's right to grouse if he wents to, once in a 


while, I believe we do it just because we are jeelous of our rights, end we 
vent to assure ourselves thet we still have them. 
Monday, we had anti-ges training.... .+-(I told her the seme thing here thet 


I told the folks, in the previous letter.) 

Most of the time, we are kept busy from 6:00 AM until 12:00 PM. However, 
once in a greet while like tonight, we get the night off, so we cen spend our 
time witing lettere or doing other things. We do get Seturdey afternoon and 
Sundey off though, so I should be eble to get at least one letter e week to you. 
I'll try my best anyway. 

Our greatest wish here is: To hear our name et least once during every mai. 
cell, so you can see how much we think of meil. In fact, I believe that a sold- 
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ier's life is almost besed on the mail he receives. We can think abouts the 

hings you tell us in your letters while we are on one of those heart-breaking, 
long, weary,marches, and it shortens the march for us. So won't you plezse help 
to shorten a few more marches for me? I know you have been very kind to me in 
the past by sending me many good letters, but here we never get enough mail. If 
you really want to make at least one G.I. extremely happy, just keep the letters 
on the way. Lots of love, and have a very merry Christmas. Have a little fun for 
me $00. Ross 


Camp Roberts, California 
Deer Folks, December 13, 1943 

I got the Christmas parcels end your letter yesterday. You heard some false 
information; if eny mail comes for us, they give it to us and don't hold it back. 

It tekes your letters exactly five days to reach me, end it takes packages 
more than a week. Why don't you pat six cents on the letters end send them Air 
Mail? Air Mail letters will reach me in just a day end a half. 

I got the Nevy V512 papers all right. I took them to the First Sergeant, 
exd he is going to give then to the Captain. I don't know what they'll decide 
about them, but I do know that I'll have to complete besic training before I an 
sent anywhere else. (It didn't work out that way.) I heven't gotten the (clothes) 
hangers yet, but they'll get here by andby. 

Right now, we are doing almost exactly what Dad used to get after me for, 
that is: playing Cops and Robbers with Wade (Smith— Dad thought I was getting 
too old to play with Wade.), only here we call it "Mop up Squad Columns.” 

We advance along in a squed column, and then pretend someone is shooting at us. 
We fall down on our faces, and then crawl and run around trying to clean out the 
opposition. It seems kind of funny to see grown men running eround yelling, 
"Bang! Bang!" out then, I guess it is designed to seve a few lives if the men 
ever get over seas. I had a lot of training along thet line a few years ago, so 
I get along just fine now. 

On our Obstacle Course, there are several ropes hung across e pit of mud 
nnd water. We heve to run full speed, jump and grab a rope, and swing across. 

I have seen men fall almost out of sight in those muddy holes, but again my 
earlier training hes come in handy, Since I have spent a lot of time swinging - 
om ropes up in the barn and out in the bushes, I have no trouble, at all, in 
getting across. I haven't even gotten my feet wet yet. It's really funny to 
see tne guys come up covered with mud, end cussing a blue streak. I can under- 
stand why some of them think the ermy is so hard, They have forgotten how to 
play. 

There isn't any news here, just a lot of hard work. I could tell you about 
our night hikes, but then, I hate to even think of them. They're tough, and 
that's no lie! We will be taking about four twelve-mile hikes a week and short- 
er hikes during the day. Every time we get beck, and that's about midnicht, I 
feel like I hed spent fourteen hours on a threshing machine, but even at that, 
I'n not helf as tired as some of these guys who smoke too much. I+ almost kills 
then, I'm hardening down now, so that twelve miles is only about helf es long 
as it was the first time. By the time we finish training, I'll be as tough as 
rawhide. I weigh 135 pounds now, so you can see I am putting on more than they 
are taking off. 

Some how, they lost my record of innoculations, and I had to take them over. 
I have had five shots for Tynhoid, three for Tetinus, and a Small Pox vacination. 
long with tnose five I took at Weiser, I am pretty well fortified against dis- 
ease. 

My health is very good; I have a tremendous appetite; and I have never felt 
better in my life, so I guess I might just as well be here es anywhere else. 

I may not be able to write more than once a week, because Saturday and Sun- 
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day mi is usually the only free tine I have. Love, Boss 
P.S. Thanks for the packages. They're in the bottom of ny barracks bag, end 
I'll open them Christmas Day. 


Camp Roberts, California 

Dear Folks, December 20, 1943 

I got your letters today. It takes four days to get from there to here. 

I haven't gotten the hangers yet, but it tekes parcels quite a while. 

We are getting ready to go on a hike, and it's reining cats and dogs. I 
hope we don't go very far. 

I'll write a lester when I get more time, perhaps tomorrow. night. 

Love, Ross 


Camp Roberts, California 
Deer Folks, December 21, 1943 

I am still okey, and doing fine, but I could use a little rest. We are nosu- 
ally busy from 6:00 AM until midnight. I read in the "Camp Dispatch" where Gen- 
eral Macarthur had refused to accept soldiers from Camp Roberts. He said that 
they were worn out before he got then. How true that was, I don't know, bat it 
sure is possible. - 

The army issued us some more clothes yesterday. We got two heavy pairs of 
woolen underwear that make dandy pejemas, another peir of leggings, one more sun- 
ten shirt. and pants, and one more fatigue suit. Add that to the other list I 
sent you, and you can see what we have. 

My Christmas present to you probably won't arrive for a month or so. I had 
ny picture teken, end an having it put in colors, but the studio is so busy thet 
you may have to wait quite a while, so just be patient. 

The Army is getting set to give us a big celebration Saturday, so Christmas 
won't be so bad after all. 

I hate to disappoint you, but I am still in the Infantry. Mechanics is just 
@ branch, but it is a great improvement over the rifle squads. They ere the boys 
that have it tough. 

I am supposed to be cleaning my rifle, so I had better get busy. I'll write 
you another longer letter on Christmas Day. 

You have one big Christmas present that we don't have here, and that is 
the snow. It just ain't Christmas without snow. Love, Ross 


Camp Roberts, California 
Dearest Delse, December 21, 1943 

I received a letter from you todey, one you had written on the tenth. The 
mail sure must be busy this yeer if it texes a letter eleven days to come twelve- 
hundred miles. 

I received that beautiful Christmas cerd the other dey. Thanks a million. 
I hope you meant what the card said. 

I hed ny picture taken about two weeks azo, and I was going to send you a 
colored enlargement for Christmas, but it seems that ell of the other soldier 
boys had the same idea, andi the studio wes swamped with orders. I was notified 
todey that they would not have it reedy for quite some time, so if you don't 
mind receiving a Christmas present about a month late, I may be ebdle to get it 
to you after all. 

When I first cane into the Army, I weighed one hondred and thirty pounds, 
now me and my pack weigh two hundred and ten pounds. A guy sure can gain weight 
fast, here. 

We get up at six 4M end we don't have to fall ont until six-ten, so this 
gives us plenty of time to get dressed, make our beds, scrub the floors, clean 
our rifles, streighten up the clothes racks, make our packs, and get cleaned up 
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for breakfast. We don't have to work any harder than that the rest of the day 
either, so we have plenty of spare time as you can plainly see. 

Last night, we took a twelve-mile hike while it was raining pitch forks 
and hamner handles. We wore our overshoes along the vaved road and then when 
we turned off on a muddy side road, the Lieutenant decided we were getting tired 
of our overshoes, so he had us take then off and put them in our packs. They 
say the Army has a reason for everything, but once in a while thet reason is very 
bard to understand. They play tricks like that on us all of the time. No wonder 
a guy goes A.W.O.L. (absent without leave) once in a while. 

So fer, I have covered about ninety miles during hikes. We are getting used 
to it, so it doesn't make us as tired as it used to, but twelve miles on foot is 
still a mighty long ways. 

Do you heve any snow up there now? Our favorite song is White Christmas, 
end it is just a dream too. This will be my first Christmas where you heave to 
use sand for snow. 

The Army is going to give us e big celebration on Christmas Day. They have 
all of the buildings decorated with colored paper, end we even have a few real 
live Christmas Trees. I could get a thirty-six hour pass if I wanted it, but 
I haven't any place to go, so I may as well stay end be enterteined by Uncle 
Sen, 

At the end of this week, I'll be half through with my besic training. That 
calls for a real celebration. It's a good thing that Christmes is so handy. 

There isn't any news here, and it would probably be a nilitary secret if 
there was, so I had better close. Merry Christmes with love end kisses, Ross 


Camp Roberts, California 
Dear Folks, Christmas Day, 1543 

How was Christmas there this year? It has been pretty good here in cam, 
especially in 4-85. That's my outfit. 

Last night, the C.0. (Commanding Officer) geve Compeny A a free G.I. party. 
They hed popcorn, cheese érackers, Coca Cola, cigars, end beer, all free. I 
stayed there just long enough to eat a little popcorn end drink a bottle of Coke. 
itter that, the smoke got so thick that I had to leave,so I went up to the 
Service Club. I found out today that the boys consumed 2,400 bottles of beer-- 
100 cases-~ and 600 cigars. Not bad for one nights work, eh? 

At the Service Club, they hed a reel live Santa Claus and a pretty good pro- 
grem. After that we sang a lot of songs and hed a pretty good time. 

Today, I was up at five o'clock and started working on K.P. (Kitchen Police) 
at five-thirty. We finished et six-thirty tonight, meking 13 hours in all. How 
is that for a merry Christmes? P 

It wasn't as bad as it sounds. I would sooner heave been on it todey than 
tomorrow anywey, becense tomorrow we ere going to heave a progrem in church, and I 
wouldn't miss that for anything. We also hed everything we wented to eat, and 
we had an excellent dinner complete with cendy, nuts, and a present from the C.0. 
Ee had all of the packages individuelly wrapped with our names on them. I gota 
money belt and a neckiie, worth about $2.00. That proves what good officers we 
have. I believe we were the only ones in camp to heve a party and presents fron 
the C.0. It must have cost him quite a bit, too. The K.P.s also were given a 
lot of extra candy end nuts. My foot locker is almost full. 

Today, in the mail, I got a package from Amt Elsie (Sorenson). It wes 
about four pounds of homemade divinity candy. I'll write her a letter and thank 
her for it, but you tell her"thanks a lot," too, if you see her. I didn't send 
eny cerds this yeer, but I'll send her a letter end let her know how much I app- 
reciated that. There's nothing like good home made divinity, but better still, 
there's nothing as good as the spirit that accompenies such a gift. 
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Monday, we start our first treining under combet conditions. We are going 
to camp ont in the field in our pup tents, eat out of our mess gear, wash in our 
steel helmets, etc. We will actually be living under combat conditions and oper- 
ating just as we would in combet. In otaer words, it is nothing more nor less 
than "bivonweckins" or "maneuvers", This is the hardest part of our training, so 
I hope it don't last very long. We are exactly half through with our besic, with 
only three more weeks to go. I'11 sure be glad when those three weeks are up. 

Thoreday, they fitted me up for glasses, and they said that they would be sent 
to me as soon as they were ready. I don't know how soon thet will be, but I in- 
agine it will be quite a while yet. ‘They issue two pairsof glasses, both with 
heavy steel rims. They don't look too good, but they are very durable. I'll wear 
them here, and then get a pair of unbreakable rimless to wear for dress. I be- 
lieve they gave me a very good fit. I felt like I had X-rey vision with those 
glasses on. 

Well, I had better close end catch up on a few more letters. 

Love, Ross 
P.S. I got the clothes hengers OK, but I could still use a dozen more. If you 
ever happen to get ahold of some more extras, I could use them. However, don't 
send me the ones you need or could use. 

So far, I have covered about ninety miles | on foot with a sixty pound peck. 
Tne rubber shortege doesn't bother us much. 

I got Mother's end Vivian's letter. Just keep it up. 


Camp Roberts, California 
Dear Folks, December 27, 1943 

By the time you receive this I'll be out of Camp Roberts end on my wey to 
Fort Benning, Georgia. I have been placed in the 4.S.T.P. and I'll finish ny 
basic training in Georgia. I guess the Y-12 came in handy efter ell,and I really 
must be one of the luckiest guys in the Army. 

Todey, we took our full field packs and marched about seven miles ovt from 
camp. Here we had some instruction on anti~tanks. We each dug a fox hole abont 
five feet deep, two feet wide, and three feet long. After we had finished, they 
brought a tank out into the field end ran over the top of our fox holes while we 
were in them. It was quite thrilling, the first time or two, to see that big iron 
monster coming at us at thirty miles per hour. We ducked down as low es we could 
end the tank treed passed about two feet over us end knocked a2 lot of dirt down 
onus. It also makes a terrific noise. It's worse than being under a steel bridge 
when a train goes by. You ought to try it sometime if you want e little excitement. 

Sunday, Thiel and I went to church, They hed an excellent program. I hope 
they have en L.D.S. Church where I am going. I kind of hate to go and leave ny 
friends here, but it's a great opportunity so I won't be sorry. 

I had hoped that I would be able to have a vacation on New Years Day, but I 
suppose I'l] be on the train most of this week. We will travel in the Pullman 
car, so we really should have a fine trip. Georgia is about 3,000 miles from 
here. 

Yesterdey, I got a present from Nellie.(Burdick). It was a ceke and some 
black welnuts ell shelled and ready to eat. They'll come in handy too, because 
a train menu isn't too good. 

I had better close now and get to bed. I'll write to you just as soon as I 
get located, so don't worry. I'll be all right. I have gotten elong just fine 
so fer, end things seem to be getting better all of the time. 

Lots of love, Ross 


Christian Service Center 

of Hollywood 

Dearest Delsa, December 30, 1943 
I'll bet you are surprised to get a letter from Hollywood. We arrived in 


Los Angeles et 6:00 this morning and we don't leave until some time tonight, so 
the Lieutenant in Charge gave us an eight hour pass. Three of us took a cab and 
came over here to Hollywood, getting off at the corner of Hollywood end Vine 
ar Ever heard of it before? It's practically the center of everything 
ere. 

So fer, I have seen R.K.O. Studios, Warner Brothers, Paramount, and Republic. 
They wouldn't let us in where they are working. We passed by K.N.X. and Lux Radio 
Theater. 

4t noon, I am going to have lunch at the Brown Derby. I hope some of the 
Stars are there. 

When we get on the train egain, we head straight for New Orleans. I hope 
we get another pass there. We have a private Pullman, so we are really travel- 
ing in style. 

If anyone ever says anything to you about sunny California, DON'T YOU BELIEVa 
Tf! It's reining here in Eollywood right now. 

I sure wish you were here with me. 


Happy New Year and lots of love, Ross 
Chapter 18 6 
Fert Benning Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dearest Delsa, Jenuary 3, 19W4 


Well, I haven't done half bad. I spent Labor Day in Idaho, Thanksgiving in 
Utah, Christmas in Celizornia, New Yeers Day in Tezes, end probably Valentine's 
Day here in Georgia. It reminds me of the song, “Don't Get Around Much Anymore.” 
I suppose I'll do a lot more traveling before the day comes when they hand out 
the discharges, too. 

We had a wonderful trip which took us exactly five days and five nights. 
There were only sixteen of us, end we hed a private Pullmen car, so we really 
treveled in style. 

We had several stop-overs and passes, too. We had a nine hour pass in Los 
Angeles, a two hour pass in Sen Antonio, Texas, end an eight hour pass in New 
Orleans, La. 

At Los Angeles, three of us took a taxi and went over to Hollywood. Did 
you get the letter I sent you from there? At. noon, we had lunch at tne Brown 
Derby end John Carradine was there. In case you haven't heard of hin, he's the 
guy with the long hair who tekes part in all of the Shakespeare plays. He's 
really a very brilliant actor. Ann Sherriden wes also called to come to the 
telephone, but we didn't get to see her. 

We also visited several Frocks Shoppes and watched their professional models 
show the clothes. Ordinarily, a man doesn't attend a women's Fashion Show, but 
a guy in uniform cen get away with almost anything. (Within reason). 

Ab Pentage's Theater, we saw Ginger Roger's new show end she wes there, in 
person, to introduce it. (Kitty Foil) It wes ell quite thrilling. 

We saw several of the femous places in Hollywood and some day I'd like to 
go back there for a longer visit. 

I didn't like San Antonio very well. It's mostly e Negro town and it looked 
plenty tough. (I probably mistook the dark Mexicens for Negroes.) 

Hew Orleans is a very nice city. It is clean, hes a pleasant atmosphere, 
end i¢ has the real Southern hospitality. If you wanted to live ina city, New 
Orleans wouldn't be a bad place. * 

We got here to camp at 4:00 FM, so I don't know what the set-up is, but I 
understend that it includes ebout a year of college training. We are supposed 
to leave here with a $16,000 e@ucation. That's the chance I have been weiting 
for. 

I neve seen girls in fourteen different States now and even some of the den- 
izons of Hollywood, and I still intend on coming beck to Ideho just 28 soon es I 
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get the chance. Idaho is the best State in the Union; do you agree? (That's 
waat you call loyalty to your home State.) 
I don't know much about this cemp now, so 1'11 have to wait and tell you 
about it later. 
It's almost time for lights ont. Lots of love, 
Prt. Ross EK. Tippets 39,921,703 
15th Company, 4th Training Battalion 
hth Regiment, A.S.T.P. 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
United States Army 
( A.S.T.P. means Army Specialized Training Program. ) 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folks, January 9, 1944 

Well, I'm in the A.S.T.P. at last. For the past week we have been taking 
I.Q. Tests to determine whether or not we get to stay here. They only keep the 
higher 57% of the boys sent here. Today, I was called in for a final interview 
and a WAC (Women's Army Corp.) Lieutenant told me that my I.Q. Tests had proven 
that I had the ability and qualificetions necessary, and that I was eccepted into | 
the A.S.T.P. 

Just to prove to you how lucky I am, I'll tell you what I was op against. 
A11 of the boys that are here were accepted by the V-12, and that means that I 
was competing against the most intelligent boys from every State in the Union. 
Some of the boys have had two years of advenced B.0.T.C. (Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corp.) training, and some of them were fresh out of college. Of course, I 
didn't get as high es most of the ones who hed R.0.T.C., but I did get into the 
upper 57%, end when you match wits with the best in the United Stetes and come 
out a winner, I believe you have a right to be a little bit proud of yourself. 

Our treining begins tomorrow, end we have two cycles, each consisting of 
three-three month periods, or eighteen months in all. That means that I'll heve 
at least a yeer and a half of training. All,but the first thirteen weeks, will 
pe in some large college or university. 

Bach three month period is listed as B.B.1, B.B.2, and B.B.3. Phe second 
cycle is listed as Advanced B.B.1, 3.3.2, and E.B.3. E.B. means Engineering 
Basic. : 
In E.B.1, we will teke the reguler (Infantry) basic training. In B.B.2 and 
B.B.3, we will be sent to some lerge college or university to take elgebra, geom- 
etry, physics, chemistry, English, history, geography, and triginometry. 

In the second cycle, or advanced basic, we will major in engineering. We 
have our choice of civil engineering, mechanical engineering, oF electrical eng- 
ineering. I think I'll take mechanical engineering. 

Wnen we finally graduate, in about 1% years, we should have an education 
equal to that of a College Junior. It will cost the Government over $16,000 for 
each one of us, and it costs us nothing, except the time and the effort. In fact, 
we will be drawing the reguler salary of a P.F.C. (Private First Class) As soon 
es we begin college training, we get the P.F.C. rating. 

There is only one hitch in this whole set-up, we cannot flunk a single sub- 
ject or we get kicked out. Ina civilian college, you might flunk Inglish,or sone 
other subject, and still get by, but the A.S.2.P. requires that you pass every 
subject. That means a heck of a lot of hard work, but I believe I can do it if 
I just meke up my mind. 

Well, there isn't much left to say, so I'll close. : 
Answer soon, Love, Ross 
.S. @he boys are all about my age here now, and they seem to be a higher cless 
han those at Camp Roberts. They were all specially picked, so they ere @ very 
ine bunch of fellows. This is 2 choice group and we get along fine. 
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I broxe my fountain pen and I can't get another one here. I wish you would 
try and get me another one there, someplace. 

I have about $30.00 to send home, but I think I'll wait a while, probably 
until I get my next pay, and then I can send more. 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Deer Dad, Jenvary 17, 1944 
I got your letter tonight, but I em kept pretty busy. Things shouzd slow 
up a little efter a while, so I'll write a letter later on. 
I got the $5.00 just the day before I left Camp Roberts, and tne Government 
paid me $50.00 the sane day, so I have plenty of money. I'll send some home when 
I get my next pay. Love, Boss 


Harmony Charch Area 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
Deerest Delsa, Jenuary 17, 1944 

I thought that I was kept busy at Cemp Roberts, but that was nothing com- 
pered to this. We work all dey and then we spend the night until "lights out" 
rolling our field packs qr cleaning our rifles and getting ready for the next 
day, We do nos get Saturday afternoons off and usually only pert of Sunday. I 
like it much better here though, beceuse most of the boys are just eighteen years 
old end they ere some of the finest end most intelligent fellows in the United 

tetes. They have to be, or else they wouldn't be here. And strange as it may 
seem, only ebout half of them smoke. We reelly get along fine together. 

Tonight, I received two letters from you. One was dated January 2, end the 
other, Jenuary 11. The first one went to Cemp Roberts, s0 thet accounts for its 
delay, but the other one should heve gotten here much sooner. It should take 
only two days for Sir Mail to come through. 

I believe I must heave confused you. We do not go directly to Officer's 
Candidate School from here; we are merely eljvigable. We can apply for it after 
we have completed our thirteen weeks of besic training. 

Here's our complete set-up. After we have completed 13 weeks of basic train~ 
ing, if they decide that the: don't need us over seas,we will be enrolled in some 
large college or university. (Here I told het obs same information about the 
educational phase es I told the folks in a previ ee / I did not tell them that we 
were subject to over seas cell at any time, because I did not want them to worry.) 

Maybe I should have stayed at Roberts in the Mechenicel Infantry, but I thou~ 
gat that all of that college training wes worth teking the chance for, and I still 
do. If I can menage to get into thet college and graduate, I will then be sent 
beck into the active service es a highly-skilled mechanical engineer. That is 
really something to look forward to, and to work for. I em going to need a lot 
of good luck, end so far, I seem to have had it. Look how lucky I was to get the 
Mumps when I did. (Chuckle, chuckle.) 

This basic training is sure a dog's life. We live in pup tents... We wear 
dog tags... We eat a lot of hot dogs... We usually have hang-dog expressions on 
our faces... The Officers berk orders et us... And they even whistle for us when 
they went us to come. Oh well, some married guys were in the dog house at home 
anyway. 

Well, I guess I had better close. I am supposed to be cleaning ny rifle; 
bat the Sergeant left, so I decided to do a little "gold-bricking." You Imow, 
gold-bricking is the art of doing nothing while looking terribly busy. 

Lots of love, Ross 
P.S. Flease keep the letters coming. You cannot imagine how much they meen to 
me. 
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Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folks, January 21, ighh 

I have a few minutes to spare, so I decided to drop you aline. This fount- 
ain pen came today. I usually nave time, most nights, to write one letter and 
when you consider all of the people I write to, or should write to, you'll know 
that I can't hope to keep up with my correspondence. I'll do my best though, and 
should be able to write you about once a week. 

I am just completing my second week of basic training here, so I have eleven 
more to go. I had to start over waen I came here, put since I had already had 
three weeks in Camp Roberts, that gave me a decided advantage over most of these 
poys. Our training was so tough in Roberts that this has been a2 vacation to me. 

We are kept busy here, but we do not cover es much work as I did at Roberts. 
It will take us about five or six weeks to get to woere I wes when I left Canp 
Roberts, so you see, I em really enjoying myseif here. 

Lest Saturday, we took a test on ell of the material thet we had covered in 
taat weet of training. I was the only one in our Company who got 100%. That was 
due to the fact that I had covered thet material before, but the Platoon Leader 
thought it wes exceptional anyway, so he immediately made me a Squad Leader. There 
ere four in each platoon. We wear a blue erm bend that hes a Corporel's stripes 
on it. We have the full authority over our squai thet a Corporal has. Dad pro- 
debly knows, pretty well, what a squad leader hea to do. There ere sixteen men 
in my squed. There's quite e responsibility attached to it, but I kind of enjoy 
it. It gives plenty of experience in leedershin. 

Whet kind of weather are you having now? It has stopped reining end the 
lest three or four deys have been the same es we get at home in July. I just 
can't realize that it's the last of January. It seems like the middle of the 
summer to me. I haven't seen ary snow since I leZt hone, end I have almost for- 
gotten what it looks like. The P.X. does & very good business selling ice crean 
end pop. 

I haven't heerd a word ebout that picture yet. I kind of wonder if the 
order was cencelled when I left Roberts. If the picture doesn't arrive in an- 
other month or 20, I'll try to get one taken in one of the cities eround here, 
when I go out on a pass. 

Don't worry about my tithing. I'll send the money home end you can pay it. 
I have forty dollars left and we get paid agein in ten days, so I'll even have 
some to seve. Perhaps, 1'11 bry an extra pond with it. I already have $12.50 
a month going into bonds. That will buy a $50.00 bond every three months, so I 
should have several bonds in a year or so. 

I got a News Exeminer todey, so I guess they'll come through from now on. 

I haven't written to Aunt Elsie or Aunt Persie yet, but I intend to if I can 
ever find time. When we're not busy in the field, we are either eating, sleep- 
ing, or cleaning our equipment. 

There is a Mormon Mission in Columbus, Georgie, just a few miles from here. 
I'll visit it when I'm out on a pass. 

I have plenty of clothes hengers, now. Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 

Dearest Delsa, = January OY, 19hk 

I'm not behind that "big stack of pooks" yet. That will come later. 
Right now, I am still trying to finish my basic training. I have exactly ten 
more weeks to go. ‘They sey that before we can receive an education at Govern- 
ment expense, we must first prove that we can be reel soldiers. To prove that, 
we mst successfully complete thirteen weeks of the stiffest kind of Infantry 
Basic Training. I am getting along pretty good though, and I believe thet I an 
going to make it ell right. 

I am up exeinst some mighty tough competition, bot I have the advantage of 


being raised on a ranch where herd work is nothing new. Most of these boys come 
Bikes The result is that they 
haven't done an hours herd work in their life, so they ere not develoned quite as 
well as they could be. They are a very nice bunch of boys though, and if you were 
only here, I might think that I was beck at the good old N.Y.A. School. 

I still haven't heard a thing about that colored portrait. I kind of wonder 
if the order was cancelled when I left Camp Roberts. If it was, I'll have one 
made here in Columous, Georgia, the nearest town. I haven't any idea how long it 
will take, but you'll probably receive it some day. , 

Yesterday, one of my friends drew a portrait of me in pencil. It really is 
remarkable. It looks exactly like me. It tock him about en hour and a half, and 
it looks more like a photo than it does a drawing. That was the first time I have 
ever seen areal artist at work, and he is an excellent one. I'd give anything 
if I could drew that way. Ee spent about six yeers in art school, and he was mak- 
ing good money es a (commercial) artist, in Boston, when the Army got him. It's 
kind of funny, all of the different kinds of talent you'll find in a place like 
this. 

I heve en idee, in a very faint sort of wey, the kind of torture your Dad is 
going through. (Ee was getting daily vitemin shots.) You see, the other day 
I received two more shots in the arm. Theat is the tenth one the Army hes given 
me, and counting the five I got at Weiser end the two I took at home after I left 
Weiser, mekes seventeen in less then a year. If I keep on like that, they'll 
soon have my erm cut off by that needle. 

Whet do you think of this stationary. That yellow end blue insignia is the 
4.8.2.2. coet of arms. It is the Sword of Valor and the Lamp of Knowledge. I 
like it quite well. 

After April 8, when we have completed basic, we'll be wearing it on our 
sleeve. 

Life is pretty dull, and terribly busy. There isn't much more to write 
abouts, so I'll just say "Adios, Senorita," end "Buena Dis." 

Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Deer Folks, Jennery 27, 194y 

Lest night, we went ovt on a night problem end we got back about midnight. 
This morning, they let us sleep until 7:30. The Army must be getting easier. 

My G.I. (Government Issue) glasses came yesterday. I heave two pair. They 
seem to fit pretty good, but the right one had to be so strong that it will make 
me a little dizzy, until I get used to it. I didn't realize I wes so blind un- 
til I got these glasses. Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folks, January 30, 194 

What do you think of this pencil portreit of me? Do you think it looks 
like me? It was drawn lest Sunday by the boy who sleeps above me. (aArthor 
Taylor of Boston) I mentioned him before. I think he does pretty good for a 
poy who is only eighteen years old. 

Congress is still fighting about the A.S.T.P, They went to discontinue 
it so as to release these young fellows for over seas duty. If you hear that 
the A.S.T.P. ig out, you'll know what to expect. Don't worry though, I have 
een plenty lucky so far, so I'il be all right. 

Our company had its picture taken ebout a week ago. I'll send one home 
when I get it. 

Our company commander offered a prize to the two men in each pletoon who 
received the hightest grades in a test thet he geve. The test ineLeded all of 
the material thet we covered in our three weeks of training so fer. As you know 
I had covered it before in Roberts, so it wasn't very hard forme. I was the 
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only one in the whole company who got 100%. ‘The prize was an invitation to a 
"Ranch Hand's Holiday," todey. It is a Barbecue given by a girl's school in 
Columbus, Georgia. We ere going to go horse-back riding, and I don't know what 
ell. I+ sounds like a lot of fun. We are supposed to be ready to go at noon. 

I wrote Mavin a letter and sent it to his address about three weeks ago. 
If he hasn't gotten it, he'll get it when he goes back. 

I saw Ben Dick (Montpelier) when I first got here. He wes in the theater 
one night. Ee completed training the next day, and he hes been sent somewhere 
else by now. 

I don't know if I can find time to write any letters to anyone except you 
and Vilate. (And Delse) If I write a letter during the week, it means that I 
lose-an hours sleep, and when we only get eight hours anyway I can't afford to 
do that very often. Sunday is my only chance, end as you can see, even then I 
em usually occupied elsewhere. 

Tomorrow is pey-day. 1'11 send some money home soon. 

Right now, we are in the middle of bayonet training. Maybe Ded can remen-" 
ber how tough that is. They just about work us to death having us do : On Guard, 
Short Guard, Long Thrust, Perry Right, Vertical Butt Stroke Sequence, Smash, 
Slash, High Port, and Cross Over. 

The Manuel of Arms has been changed just slightly from the last War. We go 
from Order Arms to Port Arms in two movements. I believe they used to do it in 
one movement, didn't they? Other then that, the Manual is still the same. 

I em getting used to my glesses now. In fact, I can't see without then. 

I believe I ought to do pretty good on the rifle range when we start that. That 
will be our eighth end nineth weeks of training. 

Pleese send me my picture album. I have gotten these Eastern boys so 
crazy about ranch life, end the mountains, that they went to see some pictures. 
I think the Idaho Chamber of Commerce should give me a job. 

Well, I hed better close and go get ready for the Barbecue. 

Love, Ross 


(The next day after writing the ebove letter, I felt so feverish that I went on 
Sick Call and they put me in the Sick Bay for three days. I had a bad case of 
Flu. So did nearly one third of our company. I did not tell the folks until 

I was home on furlough. ) 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dearest Delsa, February 3, 19h) 

You are doing a swell job of letter writing. I am sorry that I don't have 
time to answer all of them, but I'll do my best. 

You make me a little bit homesick when you speak of snow. I haven't seen 
any snow since I went home for that ten dey visit lest May, imediately efter I 
was releasedfrom the N.Y.A. Infirmary. The weather down here is very simular to 
our July and August weather at home. The rainy season must be over. We haven't 
had any rain for about two weeks. 

The company commender offered a prize to the boy in each platoon who received 
the highest grades in a test he gave. Since I had already covered most of the 
material in Camp Roberts, it wes fairly eesy for me. I got the prize for oor 
platoon, end it was an invitetion to a "Ranch Hand's Holiday" given by a girl's 
school in Columbus, Ga., last Sunday. 

There were twenty soldiers and about fifteen girls, but we really had a 
wonderful time. They came out here in a truck end got us and took us about 
twenty miles out, to a lerge ranch. There, we went horse-back riding, boating, 
and finally the main event, which was a genuine Barbecue. They put on something 
like thet every other week for a few of the soldiers. I just happened to be one 
of the lucky ones tais time. Next time it will probably be someone elses turn. 


The horse-back riding I enjoyed especially well. Mest of the boys were 
from tae Zast, and had never been on a horse before. It's quite amusing to 
watch then bounce. They even invented a new name for it. They call it "How to 
shake your teeth out in one easy lesson." 

Our treining now deals mostly with bayonet and hand to hend combat. They 
are training us to be Judo Experts and Masters in the use of knife, bleckjack, 
or piano wire. t's avery gruesome affeir, but then, all war is. 

Congress is still fighting to abolish the 4.S.2.P,, so as to release more 
voys for over seas duty. If that happens, I guess ay college training will be 
just adream. I thought it was almost too good to be true. 

I'll be glad to get back to the mountains, so I can get a good drink of 
water. You drink this water and it tastes like a snow bell. The P.X. sells an 
ewful lot of soda pop. 

I haven't much time left, so I had better close. Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folks, February 6, 1944 

Today is Sunday egein, so I have a few spare moments. I wish there could 
be two Sundays in a week end no Saturdays. I hate Saturday inspections. 

I got your letter yesterdey and your other one about lest Tuesday or Wei- 
nesday. It takes them en average of four days to reach me, but once in a while 
I get one in two deys. 

Has Vivien gotten her skates yet? If thet $5.00 is not enough to get a 
good pair, I will give her some more money. We had pay-day lest Monday, and I 
have about $60.00 in cash now. If I can ever get to the Fost Office, I'll send 
about $45.00 home. I always like to keep ebout fifteen with me, because you 
never can tell when I might need it. 

I have my company picture now, end I'll send it home when I cen get a stamp 
on it. It is rolled up like the News Examiner, so be very careful when you un= 
roll it to evoid cracking. I am the third one on the bottom row es you unroll 
it. 

We finished most of our bayonet training this week, so our treinisg now 
will be actual battle problems. Tomorrow, we start learning the light machine 
gon, end the 57mm mortar. We won't actually fire eny of our weapons until about 
the eighth week, but we will be dry running then, and learning to sight, estimate 
distance, elevation, windage, gravity pull, etc. We have covered the hardest 
pert of our training, so it will be more fun from now on. 

This afternoon, I am going to try and get apass. If 1 do, I am going into 
Columbus and find the L.D.S. Mission Eeaiquarters. I have its address, end 1 am 
dying to speak to some Mormons egain. I haven't met any here. 

Does Bucic (our new pup) run over and bark at every car that goes up to Milt's? 
I suppose he has learned thet from Rover by now. I'd like to take him rabbit 
honting sometime, but I guess that will heve to wait. Do you have many rabbits 
out there this winter? Are they coming down to the barn? Are the deer down very 
low? I guess,if you don't heve very much snow, the deer will stay farther back. 

I suppose Mr. Heddock thinks that I am never going to write, but I just can't 
seen to find the time. 

We heve only had about two weeks of bad weather. The past two or three 
weeks have been the kind you get in July and Angust. 

In his other letter, Dad asked me if we have sixteen men in a squad. We do 
here, just for treining purposes, but in combat a squad consists of twelve men. 
The first man is a Sergeant, end he is the Squad Leader. Number two and number 
three ere Scouts. Numbers four, five, and six are the Browning Automatic Rifle 
Team; number four is the gunner, number five is the assistant, end number six is 
the emunition bearer. Humber seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven are all Rifle- 
men. Number twelve is the Anti-Tank Grenadier. He is a Corporal and also the 
assistant squad leader. Everyone cerries a Gerand Ml semi-automatic rifle, except 
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nomber four, who carries a B.A.R. (Browning Automatic Rifle), and number twelve, 
who may carry a Bazooka, the new anti-tank Tocket gun. : 

A combat platoon is made up of three such squads. There are three platoons 
in a company, three companies in a battalion, and three battalions 
in a regiment. We have sixteen men in a squed, becanse there are not enough off- 
icers or non-coms. We also have four squads to a platoon and four platoons to a 
company. Officers have e great deal more men under them here than they would in 
combat. Our company has about 250 men; in combat, it would have about 110. 

4s a squad leafer, I am doing the work of a Sergeant with only a Corporal's 
stripes, but later on in the training period, the squad leader will be given a 
Sergeant's arm band end another man will be given the Corporals stripes to act as 
assistant. I rather enjoy this job. It keeps me out of some mighty messy de- 
tails. Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folks, February 13, 1944 

How is every thing at hone now? We are having excellent weather. It did 
rain for two days this week and this red Georgia cley is pretty messy, but the 
sun is shining again and the ground is dry. . : 

I didn't get to go to Columbus last Sunday, end tonight I am on guard, so 1 
gaess I'l] have to keep on waiting. 

Our guard system isn't so bad, because we are only on post for two hours, 
put we do have to stay at the Guard House all nisht ready to go in case of an 
emergency. We get guard duty about once every month, This will be my first 
time. 

We are very close to the Alabama line, in fact, part of Fort Bemning is on 
the line. Our barracks are about ten miles from the line. 

Arthur Taylor is from Boston, Mass. Ee was my buddy, but he got sick and 
was in the hospital about five days. When he came out, he was transferred to 
another outfit, because he had missed five days of our training. That's the way 
the Army operates. 

My California road map does do a little good here. It also has a U.S. map 
on the back of it. 

Our training is much easier now, but it still occupies as much time. I 
don't have a bit more time to write letters. I'll write to you and Vilate as 
often es I cen, but that won't be over once a week. 

I got your last letter in just two days. Sometimes it comes through a lot 
faster than it does at other times. They told me yesterday, that I had an In- 
sured package down to the mail roon,. so I guess it's my picture elbum. TT 
get it tomorrow. Packages ere a lot slower than letters. 

Have you gotten my company picture yet? What did you think of it? Maybe 
you can get Uncle Lloyd to make a frame for it like he did for Dad. 

I haven't sent my tithing to you yet. I cen't seem to get near the Post 
Office to get a money order. We are on duty most of the time while it is open, 
and when we are not, there is a line about a plock long. I have a notion to 
send just enough for tithing by registered mail and then put the rest in our 
Company Bank. Our Company Commander offers us a free banking service. That way, 
the money would be a lot hendier when I need it. I wouldn't have to write home 
and then wait for it. 

We have been having a few night problems lately. They consist mostly of 
scout work. They hide en eneny detail with machine guns and yellow flares off 
in the woods somewhere. They give us a compass and we follow a given asmuth (on 
the compass), trying to get through the enemy lines without their seeing us. If 
they see us, they shoot us with the machine guns which are loaded with flour. 

I led a patrol of eight men, There were about twenty patrols in all. 
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1 was sent out every ten minutes to get through the enemy lines and meet 
in the rear. My patrol wes the seventh one out. We got through the eneny out- 
guards and pessed with in ten feet of a machine gun nest without being seen. We 
got just a few feet farther, and a sentry got one of my men with a flour bag 

which was supposed to represent a hand grenade. He looked for the rest of us, 
and he walked about five feet from me without seeing me. When he tummed his 
pack, I jumped up end hit him over the head with a paper tube of flour which re- 
vresented a black-jack or lead pipe. We continued on, end it took us about four 
hours to get through. We saw about twenty five enemy in all, and I lost only one 
men. That was pretty good considering that some of the patrols were wiped out 
entirely. We also had several deep ditches to cross, but the worst of all was a 
double apron barved-wire fence. They hed tin cams full of rocks tied to it that 
nade a racket if you moved a wire. “We got through by lying flet on our backs end 
slowly raising the bottom wires end pushing ourselves under by digging our heels 
in the ground. 

We had a lot of fun end we geined a lot of experience. The guys that were 
hit were covered with flour and they really looked funny. We ell had our faces 
and hands bleckened with soot, so it was quite a contrast. Once again my Cowboy 
end Indien training (of eerly childhood) came in handy. Also, playing Kick the 
Can”’teught me how to hide myself. You'd be surprised how dumb some of the city 
boys can be ebout hiding and crawling in the woods. 

I had better close so that I can get started on a letter to Vilate. I have 
not heard from her for quite a while. Love, oss 
P.S. I am afraid that Vilate got things mixed a bit. I am only putting $12.50 
a month into bonds. That is a $50.90 bond every three months. How could I buy 
2 $50.00 bond every month when I heve life insurence, a cleening bill, and hair 
cuts to pay for? I also am setting aside money for tithing end I figure on sev- 
ing $10.00 or $15.00 in cash every month. Doesn't she know that I am only gett- 
ing peid $50.00 a month? 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Dear Folke, February 20, 19h4 

I suppose by now you have heard the bad news. Congress has cut the 4.5,7.P. 
from 147,000 to 30,000 men. That means that only doctors, dentists, end chen- 
ists will remain. The rest of us are now reedy for overseas aS soon as we con- 
plete our besic treining, end we have only seven more weeks left. Don't worry 
though, a guy can always apely for a trensfer end I still heve mechanic oF chau- 
ffeur experience to fall back to. I got into mechanics once, and they still need 
them just as bad, so I see no reason why I cen't get there egain. I guess I 
should have stayed in Camp Roberts, but of course, I didn't know the A.S.T.P. was 
going to fold up, and besides, I didn't have much choice-in the matter. 

I got three letters from you this week. The second one got here quicker 
then the first one. 

You were wondering whet we did at the Rench Hend's Holiday. Well, there 
was a complete write up ebout it in a Columbus paper, but since I didn't save it 
I'll tell you a little bit about it. 

They ceme out here to camp and got us and took us about twenty miles out in 
the country to a riding school which was sort of a Dude Ranch, There we went 
Doating, horseback riding, end ended the day with a very good home cooked South- 
ern meal, complete with the berbequed hog. We had a swell time, especially me. 

I wes about the only one of the boys who had ever been on a horse before. Most 
of the girls could ride, but the boys herdly knew what a Horse was. You should 
hare seen them bounce. The horses were sone of these Southern Hot-bloods (Thoro- 
preds), and they ere very good pacers. 

I got the photo elbum last Monday. Thanks alot. When the boys saw those 


pictures of Austin's Ranch and the mountains and snow, tney thought it wes wonderful. 
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mi. They didn't know there was that much country still unsettled. In fact, 
they seened to think that all of the states were settled as much as New York. 

Next Friday, we pack up our things and teke a twelve mile hike out to the 
rifle range. We will live in squad tents end spend all of aur time on the range 
with rifle, machine gun, carbine, morter, or bazooka. Part of the time we will 
be in the pit setting targets, and at night we will be cleaning the weapons and 
loading machine gun belts. So if you don't hear from me for a while, you'll 
kmow the reason. If I don't have time to write a letter, I'll write a card by 
candle light once in a while. We'll be there either two or three weeks, I don't 
know which. 

We have spent all of the past week learning to operate all of the weapons, 
and this week we will take up the positions. Then we go on the range for actual 
firing. It will be a lot of hard work, but it should be fon. I sure hope I can 
qualify as Expert Rifleman, or et least, Sherpshooter or Marksman, We have an 
eight inch bullseye, and we shoot at two, three, and five hundred yards. That's 
a long ways for a target that small. (We used 2 twenty inch bullseye at five 
honéred yards.) Please answer soon. Love, Ross 
?.S. I forgot to mention the dences which you asked me about. They do have them 
about every Saturday night in the Service Club, end I do go once in a while to 
listen to the music or to write aletter. I write all of my letters here in the 
Club.’ It's only ebout a block from the barracks, end they have a nice librery 
with overstuffed chairs, lounges, end writing desks. 

Yow back to the dances. Girls come here from Columbus, and there are a 
few W.4.C.s (Women's Arny Corp.) stationed here, but even s0, the girls ate scarce. 
We call the dences "Obstacle Course Number 2", #11 of the dences are tag dances. 
If you get five steps, "you are © geniesy" if you get ten steps, you are Superman; 
and if you get fifteen steps, they Court Martial you for holding up the wer erfort. 

It reins a little bit once in a while, but I sure hope we can have good wea~ 
ther while we are on the renge. I am getting tired of throwing myself down in 
the mud. 

They are giving us so much physical training and self defense that I will 
soon be able to pick myself up and hold myself et arms length. 


5 Tent Town, Fort Benning 
Deer Folks, Februery 27, 1944 

Well, we made it here. We are living in arny squad tents, end there ere 
only four men to @ tent. I believe they used to put eight men in these same 
tents. 

We left the berrecks, yesterday at 3:00 PM with about 65 pounds of equip- 
ment on our backs. We marched about ten miles to a heavily wooded erea, and we 
spent the night in our pup tents. Our only meel wes a couple of cans of C ration. 
This morning we got up at 4:00 and packed up in the dark. We were not allowed to 
use a light of any Kind. We didn't have any food, so we marched here, about nine 
more miles. Here we ate breckfast end were assigned to our tents. 

We were plenty glaai to get here, beceuse we had travelled about nineteen 
miles on only one meal and one canteen of water. Quite a few of the guys fell out 
and the rest of us were traveling on will power alone. It was one of those forced 
marches thet are really endurance tests. 

Tomorrow, we begin firing the .30 celiber mechine gun. The next two or 
three weeks will be spent on ell types of weapons, especially our rifles. 

Fridey we went on a range and fired the .30 carbine. I did pretty good with 
it. We were given forty rounds, and I made 21 bullseyes and 19 in the circle 
next to the bullseye. The highest possible score was 200, and I mafe 181. 45 
fer as 1 know, only one guy in the company beat me. He made 185. I hope I can 
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do that well with our Ml (Garend). If I do, I will get a medel as an Expert 
Rifleman. 

Yes, we have a pretty good bend. We march with it at Retreat, once ina 
while, and we also have a battalion parade on Saturdays. 

That braid in my cap is one they gave me at Roberts when I was in the Infant- 
ry Mechanics. It is just the blue Infantry braid. Each branch of the Army has 
its own particular color of braid just the same as it has its insignia. Infentry 
is blue; Artillery is scarlet; Cavalry is yellow; Military Police is green; Air 
Corp. is maroon;and white; Signal Corp is orange end white; etc. 

Yes, the officers are pretty tough usually, but if you try to do the right 
thing and do your best, they are reasonable. 

I sure would like to be home to see LeGrand. Is Mavin there? Tell LeGrand 
that we are now in our eighth week of training end since the A.S.T.P. has been 
disolved, I em in exactly the same type of outfit that he was, and I am probably 
doing the seme kind of work. 

I sure wish thet I had stayed in Camp Roberts. I could have seen LeGrand 
once in a while then, and besides, I would have been more than half way through 
Motor School by now. Oh well, live end learn! 

Either Thiel is fooling Vera,or Vera ie trying to fool you. All Officer 
Candidate Schools have their quotes full end they are not receiving eny new re- 
cruits. Besides, there ere plenty of boys right here in this camp with en I.Q. 
a@ lot higher than Thiel's end even they can not get into 0.C.S. If 0.C.S. had 
been taking new recruits, most of us who ere in the A.S.T.P. would be there. 

I guess it's about time to close. I have zun out of news. 

Love, Ross 


. Fort Benning, Georgia 
Deerest Delsa, February 28, 1ghh 

It's Monday night,and for a wonder, I'm not on a detail or such as that. 

Of course, I could be cleaning my rifle, or shining my shoes, or weshing my lege- 
ings or—-<--=. —- I daren't go eny ferther; I might get faint hearted end do some- 
thing drastic. I didn't realize I had so much to do until I started to list a 
few of the things. 

If you can't read this letter, just throw it eway. I'm writing it by candle 
light, sitting on my steel helmet with my portfolio on my bed. It's kind of a 
cramped position. The reason for ell of this torture is; “we ere now living in 
the Great Pine Forest with only en army squad tent for a home." 

I believe I told you in my last letter that we were going out on the range 
for a couple of weeks. Well, we made it here yesterday. We left the barracks, 
Friday afternoon, with about seventy pounds of equipment on our backs, plus the 
heavy steel helmet on our heafs, and our trusty Ml rifle slung over our shoulders. 

We covered about ten miles before dark and we spent the night in our pup 
tents, rolled up snuggly in our blkenkets end lying on the hard ground, 

They rudely ewekened us et 4:00 AM. We took down our tents, rolled our 
packs, and got ready to move out, all in complete darkness. It was supposed to 
be a tactical problem, so we were not allowd to have a light of any kind. We 
covered enother nine miles before we got here, end this camp was plenty welcome. 
4iter a nineteen mile hike with only a can of C ration for supper and only one 
centeen of water, any kind of a home is welcome. Yes, even a tent town. 

Fridey mcrning, we fired the .30 caliber carbine for record. I did pretty 
good. Out of a possible 200 points, I made 151. If I can do that well on the 
M1 I will get a medel for Expert Riflemen. You need 160 points for Expert; 160 
is Sharpshooter; 140 is Marksman. 

Today, we did our first firing of the light machine eun. We are going to 
fire for record tomorrow. I'm not very good with it. I guess it's just out of 
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my line. It sprays a lot more lead then a rifle, but it jumps around too much. 
I didn't know whether I was supposed to hang onto it,or whether it wes supposed 
to hang onto me. Anyway, it drug and bounced me all over the field. It also 
sounded like a tin shed in a hail storm. There were fifty of those guns on the 
range, all firing at the seme time. I wish I knew where a person could buy a 
new set of ear drums. 

Speeking of going to sleep in a meeting or a program, we have a new system 
here. We sleep during classes of instruction.with both eyes wide open. If we 
are canght sleeping, we stand et attention during all the rest of the class. 
Therefore, this new system was developed. Necessity is the Mother of Invention, 
they say. 

LeGrand is home on a furlough now. I believe he is being sent to Fort Ord, 
Sen Francisco, Californie. I should have stayed in Camp Roberts. 

Love, Ross 


: Tent Town, Fort Benning 
Deer Folks, March 5, 1944 

I guess it's time to publish my regular Sunday Issue, so here it is. By 
the wey, I am sitting on my steel helmet with my bed for a writing table and e 
candle in a tin can for light, so if the writing is kind of poor just consider 
the circumstances. 

I received two letters from you last week and wes very glad to get then. 
Just keep up the good work. 

I'm glad to hear that you were able to go to Ogden, but what are you going 
to do for a tire now? Is Uncle Lloyd going to let you keep that one? 

I can't seem to reelize that you are having snow and cold weather at home. 
Here, we ere living in these tents without anything to heat them with. If it 
Goes decide to get cold, which isn't very likely, I guess we'll have to sleep 
with ovr overcoats on. R 

The past week we have been very busy. I fired Expert on the carbine, Sec- 
ond Gless Gunner on the light machine gun,—-- I only missed First Class by two 
points---, and Sharpshooter on the ML. I believe I could have mede Expert on it 
too, but the firing pin in my rifle broke on the first shot, and I had to finish 
firing for record on a gun thet I had never picked up before. As it was, I only 
lacked ten points of making Expert. ( I wasted a few shots getting the rifle 
sighted in.) I'll get a medal for Sharpshooter anyway. I fired 170 points out 
of a possible 200. 

I fired one shot in the new enti-tenk Bazooka. That's really a terrific 
weapon. I hit. the! window ima wall with the one shot. I also fired four rounds 
in the 60m Mortar. You have probebly seen those in action. 

Dad, did you ever fire one of those grenade launchers on an 03 rifle? We 
fired it at a dummy tenk that wes pulled behind a truck. It almost kicked me 
over. It kicks about like a double barreled shot gun. Our Ml rifles don't kick 
nearly as much as the .30 celiber Enfield or Springfield that you used in the 
last wer. Our Ml kicks about the same as the rifle you have at home. In fact, 
you hardly notice when you fire it. 

I believe this week we will spend most of our time in field shooting. We 
will walk down a trail in the woods and a surprise target will jump out at us. 

It is supposed to resemble combat. We will also go under the machine gun fire, 
this week. I'm not worried though. It will be at least two feet over us while 
we are crewling on our stomaches, and I heve spent so much time in the pits sett- 
ing targets that 1 am getting used to the live rounds. When we finish with this 
week, we are supposed to have a good idea of how it feels to be in a battle. 

Trench werfere ie definitely out. They never use a trench anymore. If they 
éecide to dig in, they dig a fox hole. 

The organization of the Army has chenged a little since Ded was in. They now 
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have 12 men to a squad, 3 squads to a platoon, 3 platoons to a company, 3 con- 
panies to a battalion, 3 battalions to 2 regiment, 3 regiments to a division, 
3 divisions to a corp, and 2 or 3 corps to an army. They call this the triangle 
system. It used to be the square system . (With four of everything. ) Hitler 
has only two regiments to a division, so when you reed avout all of his divisions, 
yemenber it's not as many men as it used to be. 

Answer soon, Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgie 
Dear Folxs, March 13, 1944 

We spent most of yesterday marching in from the renge and then straight- 
ening our berracks after we got here, so I didn't get a chance to write then. 
Today, we had an inspection end then they gave us the rest ofthe day off. The 
4ray is human once in a while. 

They have finally decided what they ere going to do with us. Our training 
officially ends Thursday. Sometime next week, they are going to reclassify the 
whole bunch of us end then send us all over the country. I believe most of us 
will be put in line outfits. I hope they put me in something and some camp that 
I like. I hope they'll send me West again. I'd like to go to Camp Beale or 
Fort Lewis. As yet, we don't know when we'll go, but the camp is supposed to 
pe cleared by March 20, so I'll be on the train in a few days. 

Give this $20 to the Bishop for tithing. I didn't send any more because 
it's hard to tell what will heppen now thet I'm on the move again. 

We had ea lot of fun on the renge. In ell,I fired my ML rifle about 500 
times. Besides that, they had us shooting .228 at air targets just like e shoot- 
ing gallery. I did pretty good on it. I made Expert Rifleman on the cargine and 
I'll get a Sharpshooter's medal for the Ml. The last thing we did wes to throw 
reel hand grenades. That wes quite thrilling, but not as thrilling es the Infil- 
tration Course. In that we went into a long treach. They started firing a dozen 
machine guns over our heads. The Sergeant gave the sign; we fixed bayonets and 
crewled out of the trench. The bullets were about a foot above us, and we were 
hngeing the ground as close as we could. We crawled through a barbed-wire en- 
tenglement, end then the fire works really began. They had dynanite plented in 
little holes all over the course. They were fenced with net wire so that you 
wouldn't get on top of them, but the explosion wuld just about Lift you off the 
ground, and it would cover you with dirt. We went through 75 yards of that. 
After crawling through two more entenglenents, we finally dropped down into the 
lest trench. They quit firing the machine guns, so we jumped out of the trench 
and charged a row of dummies with bayonets. We were lucky. No one was hurt, but 
alot of guys had their clothes torn just about off of them. Bvidently, they be- 
came excited and forgot how to get through the berbed- wire. Even though the 
machine gun bullets were only about a foot above us, when the dynamite started 
to explode, we forgot all about the bullets. I didn't realize before just how 
close a person could get to the ground. I plowed a furrow with my nose and just 
crevled down it. I know how it feels to be on a battle field now. 

Well, I guess I had better close. Just keep on writing to this address. 

Love, Ross 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Deer Folxs, March 19, 1944 
Our training ended yesterday. We had a large Battalion Parade and received 
severel compliments from the Major. (Battalion Commander) This made our Captain 
(Conpeny Commander) happy, so he gave everybody a pass last night. Since I didn't 
ve any thing to go in town for, I didn't use my pass. Some of the guys cane in 
drunk, but most of the boys stayed sober. They're a pretty good bunch. 
We still don't know where we're going oF when. Romor has it that we ere 
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going to South Carolina, but that remains to be seen. I'm sure thet we will 
leave about Tuesday or Wednesday. We'll be on our way by the time you get this. 

I believe that we will get credit for ten weeks of training. We will prob- 
ably have to complete three more weeks else where, and then we can begin our 
advenced training in a line outfit. 

If LeGrand is shipped out soon, he will probably be sent to Christmas Is- 
lend. That is where every fighter in the Pacific Area receives his advanced 
training. He muet go through a very stiff routine,and when he leaves there, he 
will be familiar with every trick that the Japs or Americans use in jungle fight- 
ing. In fect, their training is so good, that only about 15% of our casualties 
are due to combat. The other 85% is due to Malaria and other diseases. A sold~ 
ier has a much greater chance of coming back than you think. (They told us the 
above information during our training. I don't know how true it wes.) 

Most of the soldiers from now on will go to the Facific Theater of Operations. 
They have about all of the men they need in Europe. 

Ees spring come to Idaho yet? The grass and leeves are growing here, and 
° me RS it's beginning to get hot. I wish I could go north for the 
summer. e 


There isn't much else to write, so I'll close. You'll hear from me again 
as soon as I get to a new camp. Love, Ross 


P.S. If you ever heave an extra shoe stamp (ration stamp) I wish you would get 
me a pair of brown oxfords, size 73. The toes should be as plein as possible. 
I would prefer that militery buckle style. Don't get them for me if you need the 
stemps for yourself, but just keep it in mind in case you happen to have en extra. 
Ben pay you for them. You should be able to get a good pair for about $7.00 or 
8.00. 

Chapter /7 


Fort Jackson Company B, 345 Infentry Regiment 
87th Division (The Old Acorn) 
Dear Folks, Merch 26, 194 Port Jackson, South Carolina 


Well, I guess some rumors do come true. Here I am in South Cardlina. We 
left Fort Benning, Fridey afternoon, traveled all night, end got here yesterday 
about 8:00 AM. 

The Regimental Bend marched with us down to the Station platform to see us 
off. I don't know whether they did that with every bunch or not. Our whole Bat— 
telion left on the same troop train, so I guess our officers thought they might 
as well add a little color to the scene. 

We didn't set eny passes this time. In fact, we only stopped when the trein 

to teke on water. We went through Atlenta, Georgia, and Columbia, S.C. They 
gre both pretty good sized cities. This camp is only eight miles north of Col- 
unbia, end according to sly Church Directory there is an L.D.S. Church in Columbie. 
I hope thet I'll get to go to it sometime. I never did get to go to the one in 
Columbus, Ga. 

My luck is still uncemny. When we got here yesterday, we went through the 
Clessifiers end they geve us our choice of either being a machine gunner oF a 
rifleman. Well, needless to say, that was quite a blow. We had hoped to get 
into some thing better than an Infentry Rifle Company. When it came my turn to 
see the Classifier, I wes efraid that I was doomed just like the rest of then. 
Imagine my surprise when the Classifier told me thet ny assignment here was only 
temporary. It seems that 500 4.S.1T.P. boys were selected for some mysterious 
work other than en Infantry Rifle Company. I don't have eny idea what they will 
heve me doing, but I have heard thet it is ordinance work. Anyway, I am convinced 
that I got a good deal. ‘The funny part about it wes, theydidn't pick us on our 
merits, they just drew 500 names out of a hat ani in thet het there were ebout 
100,000 AS.T.P. names. I em sure thet some thing besides pare luck is helping 
me. 

Bight now, I em in Company B, 87th Division, 345 Infentry Battelion. ly 


papers say thet I am to be transferred at a later date to a non-Divisional 
Unit upon order of the Second Army. So, I will provebly be moving again, soon, 
possibly in about two weeks. Until I em called by the Second Army, I suppose 
T!11 be training with the Infantry. 

It sure seems good to de through with basic training. Everyone says that 
the trmy doesn't seem half as bad after basic fraining is over. 

This camp is a lot better than the part of Fort Benning we were in. The 
theaters, P.X., Service Clubs, Sports Arenas, ani recreation halls ere a lot 
nicer. We are treated like soldiers now instead of like a bunch of rookies. 
The officers ere always harder on you during basic, put efter you complete that 
you are treated like a soldier. 

What kind of weather are you having now? It rains here once in a while, 
put it's pretty nice most of the time. The grass is about three inches long. 
Some of the trees are starting to leaf out end they have been feeding us radishes, 
green onions, end things like that, so I guess spring is here. 

Don's be expecting me hone on a furlough, too soon. If they keep on moving 
me around like this, it will be ebout two months before I'11 get one. Don't 
worry ebout the money either, I think I'll have enough. If I don't, I'll let 
you know in plenty of time. I sew in the News Examiner that Warren Wright is 
home on 2 furlouga. I wonder how he managed it? Ee must have a good C.0, 

Eeppy birthday, Mother. I'm sorry thet I can't send you a present, but 
there isn't enything in a P.X. that would interest you. 

I weigh 138 pounds with my clothes on. The Army must be agreeing with me. 

I-have my medals now. An Expert for cerbine and a Sherpshooter for the Ml. 
They don't give medals here for Machine Gun, etc. They just give little bers 
that attech to the small erms medals. 

Lots of love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Cerolina 
Dear Folks, April 2, 19h 

I received a letter from you last night. It was written Merch 19, You wontt 
need to send eny more via airmail; it isn't much fester, and it is also too ex- 
pensive now that it has gone up to &¢. 

I still haven't heerd any more about where I em going from here, but I expect 
something to develope by the end of this week. The letest rumor is; we may be 
going into Chemical Warfare or Combat Engineers. I am getting to the point where 
I don't cere waether I am sent away from here or not. It is such a relief to be 
through with besic training that any place,or anything,sounds pretty good. 

Our work now is a little more enjoyable, end even though it is a little more 
strennous, et times, it doesn't seem es hard. We also have a lot more conven 
iences here then we had at Fort Benning. < 

Last Monday, we went on a three-day bivouac. We marched 16 miles out in the 
field, dug our fox holes, pitched our pup tents, end then rested for the rest of 
the day. They hauled us back in trucks, Wednesday night. The bivouac wouldn't 
have been so bad but the ground wes pretty hard to sleep on, end it was reining 
most of the time. We simulated that we were camped only a few hundred yards from 
the enemy, so of course, we were not allowed to make any noise, or show any light. 
We elso had to teke our turn at guard duty. The forest was pitch black and if you 
weren't cereful you would break your neck in some one's fox hole. The time doesn't 
pass very fest when you are sloshing eround in mud and rein in the middle of the 
night. But we endured it, and little things like that makes us appreciate our 
barracks more. 

I heven't found a Morman since I left Camp Roberts. -There is a boy in our 
Platoon from Emmett, Idaho, though, and he knows a couple of the kids I knew at 
Weiser. One of them was a Nurse's Aid, and enother wes thet boy I sew in Fort 
Douglas. He was a Machinist at Weiser. (The boy from Emmett was William 2. 
Dunhan, my buddy. ) ‘ 
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What ere you going to do for a dog now? Rover is almost too old. I hope 
you can get another pup as pretty as Buck was. Did some one shoot him, or did 
he get some poison or something? , 

I went to Protestant Services today, but I just can't seem to get interested 
in then. ‘There seems to be too much lacking. I sure miss our L.D.S. Services. 

I like it quite well in this camp. It is really quite a nice place end it 
is plenty big. 

Have you heard where Thiel is, or what he is doing? He should be just about 
through with basic now, end on his way some where. 

I wish that some one I kmew before I got in the Army would be sent here. 
Almost all of the boys around here ere from Sew York, Boston, or New England States. 
I'd like to talk to some one from a farm or ranch. All any one ever talks about 
is life in a big city, and that's some thing I don't kmow much abont, and I don't 
even cere to learn. z 

Do you see eny deer up on the mountain now? Boy, I'd sure like to hunt one 
with my M1 rifle. . I'll bet I could hit it elmost as fer away as I could see it. 
I can make six bulls-eyes out of eight shots at 500 yards, and there are only 
1,760 yards in a mile. 

How much snow do you have? Is it getting warm there yet? We are getting 
July weather. It's so warm thet I pulled off my summer underwear and I am just 
wearing the outer garments. 

Is the draft board going to get Mavin? Eis deferment shoud be up by now? 

We have a radio-phonograph in our Recreation Hell, so I get to hear sone 
good music once in awhile. The U.S.0. putson some mighty good shows too. 

Well, I'11 heave to close again. I have run ont of writing materiel. I don't 
mean paper, I meen words. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, April 9, 1944 

I am still here but I am sure we will move out sometime this week. In fact, 
I should be on my way when you receive this. They celled me into Headquervers, 
yesterday, and checked my dog tags. They elways do thet just before you chenge 
camps. 

I still don't know what I am getting into, but it must be pretty good be- 
cause a Technicel Sergeant told us that he would give his five stripes to go where 
we are going. (He wanted to get out of the Infentry pretty bed.) I kmow that 
some of the boys, wno have already gone, went into the Quertermaster Corp, end 
are now receiving treining es Railroad Agents or Operators. Atileast, we will 
get into some thing much better than the Infantry. 

Your eir meil letters ere coming in three days, however, you might as well 
send them by regular meil now and save a nickle. 

I sure wes surprised to heer thet Billy Hayes (Verlin Hayes of Georgetown) 
is dead. (He was a paratrooper, and he was killed when his buddy's pistol acci- 
dently fired when it was placed on a bank in their barracks. ) 

I don't have my stripes any more. That was just for squad treining at Fort 
Benning. Here we have all regular Non=Comms instead of acting Privates. 

I doubt if LeGrand or Werren have been shipped overseas yet. They haven't 
even been on maneuvers end that tekes et least three months. They are sending a 
lot of boys from the §7th to P.0.E. (Post Office Europe) now, and they have been 
in the Amy for elmost two years. I'd be willing to bet thet LeGrand won't leave 
the States for at least six more months. (I wes wrong. Never believe an fray 
rumor!) As for being issued a mosquito bar, every body has one of those. I have 
one and I'm not even assigned yet. They need mosquito bers here in the United 
States too, you know. 

Ye don't have to work nearly so herd here, bat that doesn't mean we heve any 
more free time. It still occupies the same emount of time. 

This isn't a bad plece. I like it here, but I want to learn something that 
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will do me some good after the war. That's why I'm anxious to get out of the 
Infantry. 

I'm going to write a letter to Mavin and try to tell him how to get along 
etter in the service. If you see him though, tell him to get one of those books 
lixe I had,PASS HIGH ON YOUR I.Q.s. It will help him alot. It did me. 

Ded wents to know how I am getting elong with my glasses. Well, I don't 
pelieve I could see without them now. At first, I thought I never could get used 
to thea, and I put them on end took then off more than Dad did his, but in a week 
or so I got used to then. 

If I can once get settled into some thing, I may get a chance for a furlough, 
but don't expect me for at least two months. 

Did Uncle Lloyd get back from California? I'll bet he didn't get to see Le- 
Grand. What does he think of California now? Does he want to move down there? 

Vilete told me thet Vivien is going to Ogden when school is out. How long is 
she going to stay end what does she expect to do when Vilate is working? 

Please answer soon, end then if I'm not here, it will be transfered. 

Love, Ross 


53rd Signel Repair Company 
: Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deer Folks, April 13, 1944 

Well, I didn't get out of this camp, but I did get out of the Infantry. I 
em noy on the main post, a very nice part of the camp. It is complete with nice 
theaters, large soda fountains, recreation halls, post exchenges, generel service 
stores, sporte erenas, end G.I, chaples. The grounds are shaded by beautiful 
pine trees, end we even have lawns and flowers. That doesn't sound much like an 
4rny cemp, does it? Well, it surprised me too. 

43 you probably already heve guessed from the address, I em in the Signal 
Corp es a repeiz technician. They geve me ny choice of radio or telephone. Radio 
is amuch finer field, so I chose that. 

This is much better then mechanics. It looks as if I'Ll get that schooling 
at last. For the next twenty-three weeks, I'll be going to redio school and then 
I'll begin work as a radio technician and probably get e technical rating. How's 
that for an opportunity? 

I em entirely convinced now that I am the luckiest lad in the Army. It's 
impossible to get out of the Infantry now days, but I have done it twice, once 
to the A.S.T.P, and now to the Signel Corp, one of the best branches of the Army. 
This is the sane thing thet Tommy McCammon is in I believe. 

At first, they were going to send me to Kentucky to the M.P.s, but they 
finally pot me in the Signal Corp. The Military Folice is a good outfit, but 
I'll get en education here in radio and I know I'11 like it much better. This is 
gust what I have been weiting for, a good education in a technical line. 

There are severel cf my buddies from the A.S.T.P. here too, so I'll get along 
just fine. q 

Chances ere pretty slim for e fszlough right now, but I'l) probably have to 
study quite a bit now. Bven et that, I believe I em going +6 have more time. 

Lots of love, Boss 
P.S, I won't need this 87th Division Insignia anymore. I'Ll weer the 2nd Arny 
Insignia. 


55uth Signal Depot Company 
* Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deerest Delsa, April 23, 1944 
The Army sure doesn't let gress Erow under ones feet. They heve moved me 
again. This time it was only a few steps from one company to the next. 
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The type of work hesn't changed, however, there is a Slight difference in 
tke way it is handled. The Signal Repair Company goes out in the field to repair 
all minor Signal Corp equipment while the Depot Company stays in the shop to handle 
ell major jobs that the Repair Company cannot do with their limited supply of tocls. 
I should get better radio training in this company because we have more equipment. 

I haven't started to Radio School yet. I'll have to take a few weeks of pre- 
paratory training first. Right now, we ere busy getting all the barracks ready 
for the new men who are coming in. This company was just activated two days ago, 
and I was one of the first to come. Why, I do not kmow. Maybe I am too handy 
with a mop or broom. 

I am beginning to wonder if I'll ever get afurlough. My six months will 
be up May 3, but I just found out that I can't possibly get one until after July 1. 
By then, I'll be in the middle of a school cycle, so they probably won't give me 
one then. Besides, I am so far away from home that it would take me five days to 
get there and five deys to get back egein. A ten day furlough wouldn't do me much 
good would it? é 

I guess I have been moved so much that my mail just can't catch me. I haven't 
heard from anyone for about three weeks. I suppose it will all come in a pile one 
of these days. 

How would you like to borrow my mosquito ber and head net? The mosquitoes 
haven't started to bother us yet. I'm hoping they won't. 

Mavin Sperks is in the Nevy now, end I believe LeGrand is on the Pacific Ocean 
some where. That splits the Three Musquiteers up but good. 

: Lots of Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, Avril 30, 1944 

I just got beck from Columbia, I got a pass today and went into the city 
to church. I finally found the L.D.S. Church, end it was the first time I have 
Deen with Mormon people for about four months. They have a very nice chepel, 
end there were about fifty people present. About half of them were soldiers or 
W.A.C.s. I sure was nice to be able to attend a mecting with Letter Day Saints 
again. I'll go as often as I can, but I don't know how often that will be. 

This picture came out of a machine and it isn't so bad for thet kind. You 
just step inside of a booth, out a dime in a slot, end your picture drops out 
about a minute later. 

There is another picture on its way to you if you hevert already gotten it. 
It is also e picture which is made while you wait. If I can ever get into town 
when the real picture studios are open r‘i2 try to get a decent picture for a 
colored enlergement. 

I was in town yesterdey afternoon for a little while, but I didn't kmow 
where there were eny studios then, end I didn't have much time to look for one. 

I took my wetch to a jewlery store. They put a new crystal in it, end fixed it 
in just a few minutes. It only cost me 50¢, end it keeps perfect time now. 

#11 of the sudden, ovr Company Commender put out a cry for auto mechanics. 
I voluntesreé to take a course in that insteed of radio. I know a lot more about 
it for one thing, it will be a lot easier for another, and besides what could be 
better than 2 mechanic in the Signel Corp? Ledy Luck sure is with me. The Com- 
pany Comnander told me thet leter on,efter I had leerned mechanics, I would prob- 
ably be given another chance for radio or telephone, so maybe, I can learn them 
both. I believe the Army does try to be fair in spite of all the funny things 
they do. I believe our training sterts tomorrow, and I am sure going to enjoy 
it. At lest, I'll] be learning something that I like very much and something that 
I feel is really doing me some good. 

I got a letter from Nellie a while ago, end she says that Uncle Howard is 
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roing to get Uncle Lloyd @ place down there. Does Uncle Lloyd really intend to 
ove this tine? Ske also told me that Warren got a pass and went to visit then. 
Ee got there just in time to go to a dance with her and Russell, and they sure 
were surprised to see him. Here is what siesaid ebout him: "We had a wonderful 
time. I am telling you, if all the boys were as well trained in manners as he has 
seen, there wouldn't be so meny terrible things going on in the world today. In 
fact, it was so different from the boys around here, I practicelly fell in love 
with him, I egmire him so much." I don't believe you hed better show this to 
Uncle Lioyd or he will tease her end then she will never write to me again. 

Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolin 
Deer Folks, Mey 7, 1944 

Your eir mail letters come in three days while your others come in five. 

You may as well save the extra 5¢, because two days doesn't meke that much diff- 
erence. You cen send five regular letters cheaper than you can send two air mails. 

Our company still isn't complete yet, so our schooling can't start until the 
rest of the boys get here. Even then it tekes a while for the Army to get around 
to orgenizing a school. It may be a month or so before we: really get going. Until 
we do, I won't be doing very much studying, so don't worry about me working too 
hard, I'm in the Signel Corp now! j 

I enjoy the work in the motor pool quite well. My buddy is a boy from Unnett. 
Ee is not a Mormon, but he's a swell guy. He works in the motor pool too. We 
have deen doing a little repair work on some of these Army trucks, and it sure 
seems good to be doing that kind of work egain. We don't have to work any faster 
than we want to, and we also get out of taking the physical exercise that the rest 
ef the company hes to take. That is because we have already teken besic training, 
end a los of the boys here are rookies who haven't had any training at all. 

I have to langh at scme of cur non-comms. They heve been in the Signal Corp 
all the time and they sure don't kmow much about dismounted drill, or perafe ground 
soldiering, Anyone who came out of the Infentry could do a better job at drilling 
a Dletoon then they do. We have a lot of fun watching them, trying to teach the 
new mene 

I went into Columbia yesterday efternoon, and had my picture taken. The 
proofs will be ready Wednesday. If they are good, I cen get three colored en- 
lergements, 8x10", for ebout $8.00. That is speciel Army prices. They should 
be ready in about three weeks. 

Next Sunday is Mother's Day. Boy, the yeer sure does flash by, doesn't it? 

I didn't go in town to church today. I had a pass yesterday, so I didn't trz 
to get one today. ~ Love, Boss i 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, May 7, 1944 

It seems rather funny to be writing egain from the same address. For a while 
I believe my address changed every time I wrote to you, didn't it? 

We haven't stezted our schooling yet, and we probably won't for another month 
cr so. All of our men still haven't gotten here yet, and it will take a while to 
get started even efter they do get here. 

My job of scrubbing floors end washing windows hes become a little more dig- 
nified. I am working in the motor pool and my cleaning tellents are being applied 
to motor vehicles. I am now scrubbing and weshing trucks end jeeps. Unfortunately, 
that is one of the necessery evils of motor mechanics. I would prefer all motor 
repair work, but Uncle Sam says that his vehicles have to be clean, so I get the 
fun of helping repair the motor, and then I get the grief of helping wash it, a 
vicious circle. r 

One good thing about the Signal Corp is: no one is ina hurry, so we just 
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work es fast as we want to. In the Infantry, we worked 28 fast as the C.C. wented 
us to. We also get Saturday afternoons off, end that is something I haven't seen 
since I left Camp Roberts. 

Do you have any snow at ell now? Dadi says that there are still a few drifts 
around home. The Bear Lake County Weather Man sure does hate to admit that summer 
is on its way. 

I believe I can get my furlough soon efter the first of July. They will allow 
me enough travel time 60 that I can spend about ten days at home. It will sure 
seem good to break this Army routine for a while. I like the Army quite well now, 
but anything gets tiresome after you have been at it for a few months, ani I have 
‘een in the Army over six months now. I feel like a veteran. 

How is Idezho's moon-light? This Carolina Moon is beautiful. Too bad we are 
not in a situation where we could really enjoy it, but as you say, this is war! 

Lots of love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, HAPPY MOTHER'S DAY May 14, 19k 

Thanks a lot for the peckege. It got here in pretty good shepe. Vilate 
seid that she sent me two packages,So far, I have only gotten one, the birthday 
ceke. It came by express, and wes in pretty bad condition. In fact, it was 
just a box of crumbs. However, you had better not tell her, it may make her 
feel bad. Twenty five hundred miles is quite ea ways to send enything as soft as 
acake. Herd cookies, etc., make the trip much better. 

I have already had my picture taken. They will be reedy May 28 to May 30. 
You should get yours some time after the first of June. The picture is pretty 
good of me except that it is a little too full in the cheeks, It seems that most 
of my pictures turn out that way. It shouldn't be bad in colors though. 

I didn't buy one of those service caps because they have been outlawed to all 
enlisted men. They are reserved for officers and Air Corp men only. I know the 
boys still wear them when they ere on furloughs, but I think they will have to 
stop that very soon. If you ere caught weering one in or around Fort Jackson, 
you will be promptly court martieled for impersonating an officer. Why? I don't 
know. I guess it's just another of the Army's crazy ideas. 

We haven't started to Mechanic School yet. The rest of our compeny still 
hasn't errived. : 

I guess they ere going to meke a truck driver ont of me, besides a mechenic. 
Yesterday morning, I drove a ton end a half truck for the supply room. I'd back 
it up to the door and then sit and watch a deteil load it. I'd then drive it 
about five miles to another building, back it up to e door, and then sit and 
watch enother deteil unloed it. This is even better than the N.Y.4. There I had 
+o load and unload my own truck. Here in the Army a driver seldom touches his 
load. It is kis job to operate the vehicle. 

They let me drive a jeep around the company erea a little bit too, just to 
see how it operated. They drive just as easy es a passenger car, end you can turn 
them eround on a dime. I think I'll get one after the war is over. They would 
nake a dendy outfit to fix fence, pull the herrow, or even go after cows. You 
cen drive one of those almost anywhere a cow Can go. Except of course, through 
thich brush end trees. 

This picture is a proof of one of the pictures I had taken. The other one 
was better, so I didn't have any made of this one. If you went to keep this, 
don't expose it to strong light or it will fede. Just keep it in the cupboard 
or some other place where the light is weak. I guess I should heve hed a small 
print meie of it, but I was in a furry, and I didn't like it when I first saw it. 
However, if you decide that you want a picture of it,any studio can meke then if 
the proof hasn't faded too much. 
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The medel I have, with one bar, is the Expert. The bar says "Carbine" on it. 
The one with two dears is the Sharpskooter. One bar says "Sharpskooter" and the 
other says "Rifle", The medels are G.I., but we buy the bars. We bave to earn 
them though,before we can weer them,or they can get us for falsifications. That 
is probably what LeGrend meant when he said he got his the hard way. You do have 
to earn then.. Love, Ross 
P.S. I ordered three colored S"x10" and three pictures the size of the proof. 
411 together it cost me $10.50. Is that too much? 

If I can get my furlough eround the first of July, I will have about $90.00 
or $55.00. That ought to be enough to get home and back on Government rates, hadn't 
it? 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, May 14, 19us 

Is it as hot in Ideho as it is down here? "How hot is it down there?" you 
ask. Well, it's too hot down here. In fact, I don't think it will lest. I 
believe we are due for a storm. We could use one too, just so we could take the 
kinks out of our rain coats. A storm would freshen every thing which this heat 
is burning, including me. 

“Today is Mother's Day. I would like to be home today, but es it is. alll 
cen do is think of home. Let's hope thet next year it will be a more happy Moth- 
er's Day for every one. 

Have you visited the City of Rocks yet? I believe I enjoy things like thet 
more than eny other pass time. Visit Mother Nature. See all of her wonders. Get 
away from the silly hustle of humanity. Enjoy the fresh mountein air. Torget 
your troubles, cast all of your burdens aside. That's the way to enjoy life. 
Thank God that we live in the Rocky Mountains where we can see around the build- 
ings and over the sign boards. When I get out of this Army, I em going to live 
on the highest mountain peek I cen find, end watch the rest of the world go bank- 
rupt. 

I saw "The Purple Heart" (a movie) while I wes in Fort Bering. I liked it 
quite well, but I didn't believe very much of it. You imow, the U.S. has its 
propagenda department too, end most of these war pictures are made just to erouse 
ne public. 

The great Invasion ought to begin soon now. (We were looking for the Allies 
to invade the European Continent et any time.) They say thet Great Britton is 
sinking into the sea with the weight of our wer material end soldiers over there. 

Eeve you made your plens for the summer yet? I imagine your school will be 
out by the time you receive this,so have fun. Have a lot of fun.. Have enough 
fun for both of us. ‘ : 

My work now is almost exactly the seme as I did with the N.Y.4. Some times 
I work in the shops, and other times I am out on the supply truck. I don't know 
woether I'll drive it steady or not. Right now, I em teking the place of the 
regular driver who is in the hospital. 

It sure seems good to be driving a truck once more. I hope ny marching days 
are over for good. : 

I don't know how soon we are going to stert Mechanic School. The rest of 
our boys still eren't here, and none of the schools can start until our company 
is complete. 

LeGrand is in New Guinea. Mavin is in San Diego, California. They sure 
did split us up, didn't they? 


Trains ere awfully noisy. 

They're usually dirty too, 

But I'll elweys love them any way, 

ause they'll bring me beck to you. Love, Ross 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, May 21, 1944 

Well, there isn't much to write about this time, so I'll jast scribble off 
a few lines. 

Tae rest of our company still isn't here. They are forming quite a few 
Signal Companies now, and they are having a hard time finding the right men. As 
a result, we are still getting K.P., goerd, and Latrine Orderly once a week. I 
was on X.P. today, end will be on guard tomorrow night. Sunday K.P. isn't so bad 
if it wasn't for the fact that it is about the only free time I have during the 
week. It isn't es hard on Sundays es it is on week days. 

They only let five men out on furloughs at a time, and there are several non- 
comus who haven't had furloughs for quite 2 while. They get first chance. I don't 
as yet know when mine will be. 

Heve you heard anymore about LeGrand? 

I got a letter from Mavin end from what he told me, the Navy is just like the 
first few weeks of the Army. 

We have a lake quite close that is well equipped with piers, diving boards, 
topes, refts, end towers. The weter is plenty deep end it sure feels good to 
teoke a swim after these hot days. There is plenty of room for every one. 

I am still working in the motor pool and driving, once in a woile. I'm taking 
life easy. 

Does DeVerl (Rasmussen) heve to go to the Army? He won't like it at all. 

ALL of the A.S.T.P. boys in the Infantry are on furloughs now. If I had 
stayed there I would be home now. I'm not sorry I trensZerred though. Their 
furlaughs are almost over and I still heve mine to look forward to. 

Hes Uncle Lloyd sold his store yet? If he gets down to California, as hot 
2s it is now, he will want to go back to the mountains. i 

It is so hot down here now that we sleep without any covers. I wonder what 
I em going to do in Angust. 

What is happening eround hone now? 

Vilate must not understand my Kodak. Those pictures weren't very clear. 

Lots of love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Dear Folks, Hey 25, 1944 

I got my swimming trunks two days ego. They ere a little tighter now, 
put they ere still good to swim in. You can't get that kind anymore because 
of the elastic snortege, so I em lucky to have then. 

The 12th Detactment issued en order that every nan will have to learn 
how to swim, so svimming is ea part of our regular training schedule now. We 
heave two hours of it every Seturday, end once ina great while, we have a 
swimming class on week days. Aside from that, they furnish transportation to 
the lake every night after work, so we ere pretty well fixed, The Arny does 
make sense once in a while. 

For some unknown reeson the Motor Pool had to turn back nost of its trucks 
for awhile. Thet left a few of us without a job, so we had to begin training 
with the reguler company. We hed only been there a day or two until the Major 
Gecided to train a few of the men for instructors to teach the new men w 
they come in. Sone of the men Gidn't want to be instructors, end so we were 
eraduelly thinned down until onl) ten of us were left. We spent all last week 
in school learning "public speaking", "teaching methods", and "understanding 
she new recruit". It sure seemed good to be back in school egain. 

Lest Fricay, I had to give an hour lecture on 'Ryfie Nerkemenship." It 
ves the final test to see how well we hed Gone in our w ic of school. There 
esent, five Lieutenants, two Warrant Of vs, end the rest 
at 75 men in ell). I gaess I nuct & e the grede, because 


em in charge of all clo 
I still pell E.P. 
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yard duty, but the details should become fer 
as an instructor leter on. It should be auite 
n training the rookies. We weré given that chence because we were sone 
of 2 first men to come into the Company when it was formed, and also, be- 
cause there is a shortage of cadre instructors, so they ere using us as aids. 

Eave you plented the gerden yet? 

Hes it warmed up in Ideho yet? Delsa said that it was k: 
along the Snake River. 

Six of our men got beck from their furlougns, so six more will leave in 
about four days. As yet, the C.0. hasn't said who the next ones will be. 1 
an hoping that my turn 1 come up soon. 

Well, I had better close. I am on guard tonight from 11:20 FN until 
2:40 AM, so I need some sleep. 


ind of cold 


Lots of love, Ross 
F.S, I'll go into Columbia ebout Wednesday night to see if the pictures are 
ba a 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, June k, ight. 

Well, it hes been exectly seven months end one day since I last sew you. 
That's quite a while isn't it? I still don't know how leng it will be before 
I'll see you again. Not very long I hope. If I em to get @ furlough at all 
within the next three months, I believe it will come either the middle of this 
month or the first of July. I heve heerd rumors that we men fron the Infantry 
i heve to have eight weeks of Signal Corp basic training before we get 
furloughs. Eowever, I doubt that. Signal Corp tasic isn't much Gifferent 
from Infentry basic, and I hed seventeen weeks of Infentry tasic altogether. 

We have nineteen more men in our compeny now. I heve been Lelping teach 
then "@ismounteé drill" for the past week, and now for the next two weeks I'11 
% ping to ch then "Rifle Marksmanship." There are four instructors 
and we are scheduled for 2lt hours of instruction. That meens thet each of us 
will occupy six hours. I enjoy this type of work pretty well. 

We have some more trucks in the Motor Pool now, so I suppose I'll ve 
pending pert of ny time with them. The Motor Fool isn't very hard work 
either, so I have two jobs now thet are quite interesting. 

4fter our Company is complete, we'll begin training es a unit for over— 
seas duty. We won't be crossing the water for at leest six or eight months 
+, and I doubt if we'll ever get out of England even when we do go over. 
Probably the Germans will be whipped by then. ‘The way it looks now, we are 
just putting in our time until the war en¢s. 

I went into Columbia yesterdey afternoon for my pictures. They aren't 
cuite ready yet, but they promised me that they would be ready by Wednesday. 

I guess we will just have to wait patiently for a few nore days. 

Ees the garden sterted to come up yet? How is the hay and grain doing? 

Vivien wrote me tha} 3ill Sparks is herding sheep up above home. Is he 
herding for Bill Crane oz is DeVerl still herding then? 

It's so hot down here that we have to teke selt tablets to keep fron 
getting Heat Exhaustion. We have to shower ebout twice e day too, or else 
we get sticky with sweat. Some of the old timers say not to worry thougn 
pecause it won't get any hotter. It is just es hot now as it will be in 
July or August. I sure hope they lmow whet they are telking about. 

Well, I've run out of words again. Lots of love, Ross 


2.5. The next time you go to Nontpelier get me one of those little pamphlets 
in the Ideho Billierds which they give when you buy a Fish and Game License. 
It's Fish end Gene Lews end Seasons of Ideho. I want to find out what's 


t 
going on in the state. 
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Fort Jecxson, South Csrolina 
Dear Folks Jone 11, 19044 


Here ie the pictures et last. I was beginning to worder if I wes ever 
going +o get any pictures. I am sending two colored tures end two small 
pictures. Give one of the smell pictures to Uncle Lloyd, the otner one to 
Vivier. Send the extra colored portrait to Vilete. I would heve sent it to 


+, but I only hed the one folder to protect trem, and it woclé heave 
€ 2 dit to insure so meny parcels. 
trown folder is not intended es a frame, I sent it just because it 
and it is a good protector. You can send Vilete's picture 
4 Go et ell to put the picture in a brown frame; it already has so 
nit thet if you put it in a brown, frame the picture 

Mhe freme should be white, or/léast, avery light color. 

you will weit a month or s0 I'll send you the money for a frene. 

an going to save my money untill I get about $90.00, end then I'm going to 
send etl over that emount hone. Right now, I have $75.00 in my money telt. 
I'll sex ny tithing too. 

Den'% expect me home for taree or four months. Since the Invasion 
(D-Day in Buroge), ell 12th Detechment furloughs have been cancelled inde?- 
inetely, so I ney get one after a while, and then egein, I may nov. 

Zow is Uncle Lloyd doing in his repair shop? 

Well, I have one more week es en instructor in "Rifle 
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then I suppose I'11 be going beck into the Motor Pool. We should have % 
rest of our trucks by then, end the new men will also be through with the 
tesic training, so the Conpeny will begin its technical training. I'll te 
going to Motor School I guess. I'm pretty sure thet I'll like it auite well. 
It will probably be about the sane thing es I hed at Wieser only more advanced. 
The air Corp put on e good Genonstretion for us @ while ego. They hed 
see: 4 


sone white targets built to resemble e truck caraven. Tre fighter planes v 
over end strafed. the targets with trecer bullets. Twenty-four bombers th: 
went crver in formation end éropoed about 2 hundred bombs. Boy, they sure made 
a terrific explosion. We were about a mile away on a side hill, and we could 
see the tombs érop out of the planes. We would watch then until they rit the 
gtouné. ie could feel the concussion every time one of them hit. It was 
quite e thrilling experience. Lots of love, Ross 

B.S, 1 em sending one of the saalier pictures to Uncle Howard and Aunt Rita. 


I got saree smell ones and three colored ones. The coloreé ones cost me $2.50 


e 
eech exnd the snall ones cost $1.00 each. I think they are worth it. 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Dearest Delsa, June 18, 19yt 


bat 
the Army it seems to have come to ze mech clearer. ALL 
eelise just whet we are really fighting for and just 
ng in the heart of the mounteins with our lovee 
ones, sate fron of these outside evils. Above all, we were lucky to have 
been raised in the Mormon Csurct I am just beginning to realize just how 
mach that really means. Believe ne, Delea, we have more to be thankfu 
than does any one else on earth. We heve our religion. That meens ever 
You must be able to read me like a book. I can renenber very clearly 
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how lucky we were 
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at once, seemed 
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cost of the events thet you mentioned, but I must aémit, I aid fall down on 
one point. I couldn't, try as I might, remember what remark George Adamson 
made, That wes probably due to the fact that I was vith him so much that no 


I wonder where he is now? 
Phompsons. I velieve one of the 


ark of his reneined with ne 
ne Hunters and the 


serticnler 
Yes, I know both 
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ried a fellow from Gooding just recently. (This was right. 
Thelda Thompson married Delsa's cousiz, Clifton Dickson. ) 

I wish you could send a little vad weather down here. Yesterday, it wes 
101° in the shade. That's too hot for ne. 
(his peragraph is personal, so I will not print it here. It belongs to 
just Delsa and me.) 

I have to go on guard in half an hour, so I'll have to close and get ready. 
Yours es always, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dear Folks, June 18, 1944 

Cur weather is getting pretty warm. Yesterday, it was 101° in the shade, 
and I believe todey is just es hot. I sure hope it won't get much hotter in 
July end august. We heave to teke selt tablets to keep from getting Heat Ex- 
heustion. 

No, Itm not taking instructor's treining anymore. I just took thet for 
bouts two weeks, and then I helped to instruct the new men vhen they ceme in. 
my has to heve 2 little Infentry basic, therefore since 
I had already had mine, they just used me to help teach the ones who hadalt 
hed any yet. I liked it quite well because I got some good experience in 
public spealcing. 

Now we are going into our technical training. Some of the boys have 
been sent to New Jersey, and some to Baltimore for schooling in reader, storege 
wies, and electrical instrument repair. They will cone back to this 
+ in ebout three months when their schooling is over. The rest af us 
will probebly get our training here, end then we will go overseas as @ special 
trained unit. (én Army Signel Depot.) That will be 2bout eight nonths 
now I believe. ‘The wer will probedly be over by ther. 

Yes, that wes tke kind of pempblet I wented, but I wes hoping it would 
contein the hunting sezsons too irsteed of just the fishing seasons. The 
hunting seasons pamphlet will be published in July, so I wieh you would ges 
me one of those too, when tkey get then in the Idaho Billiards. = 

Did you get those pictures of me? Were they deneged, or did they eet 
all right? 

There sure doesn't seem to be much to write about, so I'll just have to 
close. 

I'm on guard agein tonight. My turn comes about once every three weeks 
now. That isn't so bad. Lots of love, Ross 
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Fort Jackson, South Ceroline 
Deer Foks, Jone 25, 194 
Nothing unusual hes heppened this week, so I still don't have much %o 
te about. I do have a little gocé news tho Rumors are flying around 
that furloughs will stert egein in two weeks. w true thet is, I don't mov, 
put rumors usually heve a pretty firm pesis. If it is not true, I am almost 
sure of getting 2 furlough after our seventeen week pericé is up anyway, and 
we are starting our seventh week tomorrow. Thet leeves ten weeks to go. The 
pest wey to find out is just to weit and see. 
Did Thiel get hone on his furlough? 
I was glad to hear thet you got the pictures OF and that you liked then. 
I still heve the picture thet I wes going to send to Uncle Howeré, so I'll 
send it to Vivien now instead. (They geve Vivian's to Grandma, Helen Vilete 
Kelson Smith,) I thought of senéing one of them to Grendna in the first place, 
but it just slipped xy mind. I can't very well have any more made because the 
studio would have to have one of the pictures thet has elreedy been taken to 
male sone nore from. % doesn't matter much thoueh. I cen send one to Uncle 
Eowerd some other tine. 
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I en tazing a 72 hour course in truck driving now. After that is completed 
y G.I. license, I'll start to Motor School for training in mechanics. 
more fun now tzan I have had since I came in the Arny. These half 
ton trucks sure can get around. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, June 28, 1944 
How are you getting along now? Are you still working at Wilms'? Tke lest 
letter I have from you is dated June 13, so I thought I hed better send this 
one to rour home. 


Did you get the picture I sent you? I hope it wasn't dameged in the mail. 
The wey they handle mail nowdeys is pretty uncertain. 

Our new men have been pouring into our company for more than a month now. 
In fact, it wouldn't surprise me if sone of then ere shipped out again. We have 


an over strength I believe. 

LeGrené Burdick is now en M.P. on New Guinie. He is patroling the roads in 
@ jeep. Mavin Sparks is a Seaman Second Class, and he is attending a school in 
Norman, Oklahoma, for "Aviation Machinists Mate". He ought to do pretty good 
there. Ee seems to like it auite well. 

How is good old Idaho? For a while, I thought I was going to get my fur- 
lough in a week or so, but now. I'm afraid that it will be over two months be- 
fore furloushs stert again. Oh well, I've waited almost eight months now, so 
I guess a few more months won't make much difference. 

Our Company hes been spending two nights e week in the field. We usually 
have a nicht problem that lasts until midnight, end then we spend the rest of 

e night trying to sleep on the hard ground under our pup tents. I'm always 
Lenty gled to get back to the berracks. I guess I'm strictly a garrison sold- 
. I used to like to camp out at home, but here the Army system tekes all of 

pleasure out of it. We heve to worry about camouflage, fox holes, and other 
ngs too numerous to mention. It sure will be nice to camp like I want to 
egain. I think I'11 make that a "must" when I get my furlough. 

I heave e beautiful case of heat rash.on my back. I'm going to the Giepens- 
ery for treatment tomorrow, end I'm going to try and get then to take my ton- 
sils out while they ere at it. If 1 heve to go to the hospital, I may as well 
meke it worth my time. 

My paddy (Willien R. Dunham from Emett, Ideho) left a few days ago for 
Beltinore, Meryland. He is going to take an eight week course in WYon-Slectric- 
21 Instrument Repair". When he finishes, he will come back to tris outrit. 
Incidentally, he is the only boy from our state thet I have met since I came 
South. He is a dern nice fellow. I wes elad to see him get a break like that. 

Well, I guess it is time to close. They have a funny habit of putting the 
lights out at ten o'clock, so I had better get ready to turn in. 

Lots of love, Boss 
?,S, Please don't mind the scribbling, my pen is getting rebellious. 


“Phe Fighting 554th" 
Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Deer Folks, Suly 1, 194 

How everything et hone now? Is the hay ready to cut? It should be. 
Who is going to help you put it up? 

I have some pretty good news. The C.0. tolé us, yesterday, that furloughs 
would stert egain soon, The first list of names are up for the Colonel's 
aporovel now. I : ieve that my name is on the first list. 

If it is, I should be coming home about ddle of this month. Don't count 
too much on it th You kmow how uncertein things like that ere. 

It was vay-Gay egein, yesterday. I now have $101.67. That ought to be 
enough for ny furlough end my ¢ithing. I don't know how much a round trip 
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$rain tickes will cost, tut it should be near $70.00, maybe a little dit less. 
Theat is quite a bit of money, but if we soldiers can get a furlough, the cost 
isn't considered. 

Did Vilate and Vivien go home today? Does our car still neve enough tires 
so that you could go up to the bus station after then? 

What did yeu do on the kth of July? I Lope I em hone for the ath, Maybe 
I will be, you never can tell. 
I didn't go to the h itel to heave ny tonsils out. 4s soon es I heard 
n+ these furloughs I decided to wait and see whet would develop. 
Well, nothing else has happened here. Just the same old stuff. 

Lots of love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, July 3, 1ghe 

Is sonething wrong? I haven't heard from you for quite awhile. Your last 
letter is deted June 13. I'11 forgive you though, because what ever hes caused 
this,it probably isn't your fault. 

I just got word of my furlough. If orders aren't changed in the next two 
deys, I'll leave here Thursday, July 6, bound for dear old Idaho. I should get 
home about the llth. I'll heve about 19 or 20 days altogether. That will give 
ne 10 deys furlough end 9 or 10 days travel time. 

I'll be coming down to see you about the 17th. Please write ne a letter or 
card end tell me how I ney find you after I get to Gooding. I'll probably be 
coming by train. Please mail the letter to Georgetown about July 9. If you 
send it before then, I en afraid the folks will get it before I get there and 
ve it forwarded here, then I won't get it in time. You see, I'm not going to 
tell the folks I em coming. I'm just going to drop in on them and surprise then. 
I'll try to let you kmow ahead of time when I em coning so thet you can be pre- 
pered for the shock. 

I em sure looking forward to seeing you again. It hes bem a year since I 
last sew you. Time can change many things, but it hasn't changed the way I feel 
edout you. Be seeing you soon, Ross 

Chapter 20 


Hy First Furloush 

When I received my furlough orders, I imediately noticed thet I had been 
given a total of 14 days (10 deys furlouch end 4} days travel time). Since I 
kmew that it would take about 10 days to make the round trip from Fort Jackson 
to home end back again, and since I also Imew that a boy had been given 6 days 
trevel tine for his furlouga to Chicago, I went straight to the Company Clerk. 
I asked hin why he had short-changed ne so badly on trevel time, because with 
the total 14 days I would be able to spend only 4 deys at home. He looked sur- 
prised ané said, "Just where is Ideho, enyway?" His stupidity stertled ne. t 
Dlinked twice, and then stepped over to the First Sergeant's Cesk end ask per- 
mission to see the Compeny Commender. Permission wes granted. I scowled et 
the clerk, and welked into the Company Commander's office. 

The Company Commander wes very kind ebout the whole effair. Ee told me 
to send him a telegram when I got home end request the additional leave I would 
re in oréer to have 10 full days at home. I thenked him and left the 
‘ice without even glancing at the clerk. 

I rode into Columbia on a bus, end I caught a train for Washington, Dos, 
late that evening. The round trip ticket cost ebout $84.00; several dollars 
more than I had expected. 

We arrived in Weshington,D.C., before noon the next dey, end I spent five 
hours waiting for a train to Chicego. I visited the Cepitol Builcing, the 
Yetionel Nuseun, end the Internationel art Gallery. There were so meny things 


to see that it was title to catch a train before I hed harcly gotten turn 
erounéd. I decided to arrange ny trip back so that I could spent a few more 
fours in our Netion's Capital. I hed seen just enough to make ne went to see 
e@lot more. I especially enjoye@ the life-size InGien exhibits end the dino- 
seur skeletons in the museun. 

The next dey, I got to Chicago Union Stetion before noon, ané I found that 
I would have to carry my beg about two blocks to the Chicago end North Western 
Railroad Station in order to catch a train for Iieho. I hed about taree hours 
to spare, but the crowés were so thick that I soon got in line at the train gate 
and spent the time sitting on my bag reading a magazine. I was o ne first 
persons through the gate when it finally opened. I an not sure zr every— 
body founé a seat or not. The train sure wes crowded. By th y, the train 
wes the "Portland Rose". I had thought about trying to get on the Streamliner, 
but after checking at the Information Deek, I geve up the idea. he Streamliner 
wes booked solid for weeks in eévence. I wes lucky to get a coach seat on the 
Fortland Rose. 1 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, the name of the reilroad changed from "Chicago and 
stern” to "Union Pacific". The nane of the train did not change, however. 

It took us three nights and two-and-one-helf days to go from Cnicego to 
Montpelier, Iéaho. I got off the train at 3:00 in the morning efter having 
svent most of five nights and four days on train coaches. 

Montpelier wes dead thet early in the morning, so I started walking towerd 
Eemnington, carrying my beg. I hoped that a car would come along and give me 
a ride, but not a single automobile passed me going in eitner direction. 1+ 
took me an. hour end fifteen minutes to walk the five miles to Uncle Lloyd's place 
in Bennington. I guess the tire shortege and the gasoline rationing kept every- 
one home at night. 

In Bennington, I went straight to the cebin a short distance from Uncle 
Lloyd's house, since I figured thet BuGene end Dennie would be sleering th 
in the summer tine. The door was not locked, so I stepped in and turned on 
light. Sure enough, BuGene raised up in bed as though he expected a burgler to 
younce on him. He recognized me instantly. We visited for a few moments, end 
then I asked to borrow bis bicycle to ride out to our ranch. Ee wanted to wake 
his ded and have him take me the rest of the way home, but I talked him out of 
. I did leave my bag there so that I would not be bothered with it on the 
bicycle. I knew that I would be driving back into Bernington within e dey or 
£0. 


I soon found that even though I hed been on so many hikes that walking was 
easy, the bicycle used some muscles that hed not beer in use letely. I had to 
dismount end walk a few steps occasionally to get the kinks out of my legs. It 
took me half an hour to pedal the five miles elong the upper lane to our ranch. 

It wes just getting light enough to see real good when I pulled into our 
yerd. Old Rover woofed a few times, but he shut up when he recognized ne. He 
acted as though I had been gone only a few hours. I walked into the house and 
yelled, "Is anybody home?" "In the bedroom," answered Ded. He thought I wes 
Lloyd Snith. I welked in end found that Ded wes just getting dressed. ther 
wes sitting up in bed. They sure were surprised to see me. 

I do not remember many deteils of what I did for the next three days except 
visiting with some of my friends and relatives. I went to Bennington and Mont- 
yelier 2 few times, end I fooled around the ranch. I took ny furlough papers 
to the Retion Board and they gave me some gasoline stamps and ea suger stemp. £ 
elso sent the telegram to my Compeny Commander requesting the additional trevel 
time. He answered beck the next day and geve me the six additional days which 
I had asked for. 

The folks did not sey anything I was going to Gooding 
for a couple of days. I supsose they felt that I wes nov old eno to do as IT 
vleaseé. They took me in to catch the trein, lete in the evening my third 
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at home. In th 


mean tine, the letter had come from Delsa giving me direc- 
4ions on how to f s'place where she was working. 

I stepved off the train in Gooding about 3:30 the next morning, and I neerly 
amped into Derrel Fovis. He was one of the auto mechanics wi I knew at Weiser. 
‘le spoe to each other and then he had to hurry away. He was evverently working 
on the railroad, and wes in the act of checking the train for hot boxes. 

I started down the east sidewelk of Gooding's main street, but hed progress- 
ed only a block when a blue pickup truck pulled up close to the curb by me end 
stopeed. “are you Ross Tippets?" asked the gentleman who wes driving the truck. 
"Yes," I answered, instantly euessing thet this must pe Delsa's father. I was 
right; he introduced himself. Ee hed spotted me veceuse I was the only person 
in uniform leaving the railroad station. We exchanged greetings and then he told 
me how to get to Wilms’ which wes just four or five short blocks eway. He drove 
off, end I started walking egain. 

I turned weat at the correct corner, walked a couple of more blocks, and 
spotted the big white house on the north eest corner of the block, A little 
girl wes pleying in the front yard. "Is this where Wilms live?" I inquired. 
"Yes," she replied. I stepped up to the front door and rang the door bell. It 
opened and Delsa stepped out into ny arms. Neither of us spoke for a moment. 

We just stood there hugging each other. Then we walked into the house. 

Thile I wes walking down the street, just before I reached the house, I 

ered that Delsa hed not seen me wearing glesses since I had received ny 
first ones after going into the Army. I renoved my glasses ené put then in ry 
pocket. I wanted to be sure that she would recognize me. How thet we were in 
tke house, I removed the glasses from my pocket end put them on. Delsa did not 
seem to be very stertled. "The army geve them to me for a present," I added 
rather weakly. 

Delsa led me into the living room end introduced me to a young Lady of fif- 
teen. "This is ny sister, Melva," she seid. We shock hands. "I heave been wait- 
ing a yeer to meet you," said Melve. "Now thet you heve met ne, you will prob- 
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ly feel that it wes a weste of tine," I rei red, trying to be jolly. I have 
rgotten the rest of our conversation. 7 

Melva wes at Wilms’ for the purvose of tending the chiléren so that Delsa 
would not be tied dow while I wes visiting her. She end I left,efter a short 
time, and welked over to another house where her girl friend, Leure Johanson, 
was tending chiléren. Delsa hed werned me previously that Leura did not like 
Doys very well, and she was some-whet shy eround them. I did note that Leura 
wes @ little enbarressed when Delse introduced us, but I struck up a conversa- 
tion just as though I had kmown her all of my life. She soon responded, anc in 
less then ten minutes I had her outside teking her picture. (I hed my camera 
along.) Delsa wes anazed. What secret powers aid I use over her? The best in 
the world; I treated her es I would have treated a very good friend. 

We visiteé with Leure for a while, and then we walked over to the Gooding 
Hein Street end found Delsa's dad. Shortly efter that, we roce with him in the 
pickup truck out to their hone end farm, siz miles north of town on the Fairfield 
Road. I net the rest of the family, and then wert Delsa out in the pasture 
to get the cows since it wes about chore time. 

The ferm was a UO-ecere square, so the cows were not very fer. away. The 
house, garage, bern, sheep shed, and corrals were located in the north-west 
corner of the square. The farm lend wes all irrigated but there were a few 
leva rock outcroppings in the pasture. 

Delsa chellenged me to a milking contest, knowing foll well that I had not 
milked a cow for the nine months I had spent in the Army; therefore, I was out 
of practice and should be easier to peat. Also, to help insure victory, she 
geve me the hardest milker they had. She, her ded, and I sterted milking to- 
gether. I realized the cow wes unusually herd es soon es I got started, so I 
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suspected whet she had done. I milked as fast es I could, end I menaged to 
beat her by about one minute. Her Dad finished ebont the same tine. We had 
a nice leugn over the wnole matter. 

I do not remember if we went anywhere that evening, but the next Gay Delsa 
borrowed the pick-up,end we drove up to Willow Creek north-east of Fairfield. 
Delsa's sister, Agnes Severe, and her femily lived there. We visited with thea 
2 couple of hours. Mery we a babe in arms less than a year old. 

Ye drove back down to Delsa's Uncle Joan and Aunt armette's place near Feir- 
eld. There we met then es well es Delsa's brother, Lloyd, and his wife, Lois. 
@rey were living with Uncle John Robinson and working for him on the fern. After 
spending sone time there, we headed ack for Gooding, and we stopoed at the Little 
City of Rocks about two miles from the Taurber farm. We took e few pictures ané 
biked enong the huge leve boulders for about an hour. Then we returned to tre 
femily hone. 

Rter sone coexing, Delsa's Dad consented to let Delsa go to Georgetown 
and spend the rest of my furlough with me. Ee took us into the station early 
the next morning. Dad and Mother met us et the train in Montpelier. Vilate 
head teken her vacetion while I wes on ny furlough, so oth she and Vivian were 
along too. Since it was ebout Ginner time, we had e meel in the Burgoyne Cafe. 
re my nemory fades egein. . 

For the five remeining éeys of ny furlough, we kept on the go. We did a 
lot of visiting with my reletives. I wes guest speaker at Sacranent Meeting. 
Margaret Burdick invited us to a perty at her home and she served some of her 
outstending lemon pies. We went to @ movie or two. And one night, we parked 
out by Orenes Reservoir and watched the moon come over the mountain. The fur- 
Lough wes wonderful, but it ended much too soon. 

e efternoon cane wnen I had to say goodbye to Delsa and the folks at the 
vailroeé stetion in Montpelier. As the trein pelled out, they waved from the 
station platform. Little did I know that this wes the last time I would see my 


Chapter 21 
Back to Camp 

The trip back to catip was much the sane as the trip home had been. took 
the sene amount of time too, four days end five nights. (he letters pick uo the 
story egein et this point.) 


check-— 


I got here et noon today, so I had plenty of time left. 


e& in by midnight.) I could heve gotten here even sooner, but I wasn't in much 
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the Archives, the Lincoln Nemoriel, the Builéing, and the Congressional 
librery. I even wert to the top of the onunent. ‘There is so much 
to see thet you could spend a lifetine in the museum or ert gallery alone end 
still not see every thing. It sure wes interesting. I would like to spend a 
lot more time there sometine. 

Is it pretty lonesone back on the rench agein or 


es Vivien and Velde make 
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me for a change? 
to leave? 

I guess I 11 soon be right back in the seme old routine. Probably in a 
week or so I'll heve forgotten thet I even had a furlough. 

Our Company hes ebout seventy men over strength now. Sone of then will be 
shipped out soon. Love, Ross 
F.S. It is pretty hot down here row. 


Jackson, South Caroline 


the vein coat all right. Therks. I + 


letter from LeGrand written July 11. 
time eating, sleeping, sw and fishing. They don't 
heave any work to do. They are just waiting around. He thinks I would like it 

, but he didn't say whether or not he lied it. I don't think Uncle Lloyd 
needs to worry about hin for a while. 

Tings eren't so bad beck here now only it is too not, and I believe it is 
getting hotter. Maybe that is just ny imagination. 

It wasn't hard to fall back into the ermy routine. I have almost forgotten 
that I had a furloven. 

Our tz, is easier now then it wes when I left, but the inspections are 
tougher. We have half en hour, each dey, of exercises and half an hour of Grill. 
We svend the rest of the dey in a class room taking technical training. We have 
ight troblen once in 2 wile also. 

I got back from my furlough, I found that the whole company hed been 
reclassified. I en now in "Storege and Issue." I was taken ont of the Hotor 
Pool I don't know, but almost everybody's job wes chengeé. Meybe they do that 
to keep it from getting monotonous. 

Storege end Issue is easier anywey. We are studying how to classify Sig- 
nal Corp equipment by usi er'ts Catalogue. 

Well, I guess it is time to close. Lore, Ross 


said that he spends 


Fort Jeckson, South Cerolina 
Dearest Delsa, ; August 5, ish 

I en glad you had a good time at Feirfield. I would like to have been there 
to help you eat some of thet chicken. We heve chicken here, once in a while, but 
nese G.1. chickens don't seen to have legs or wings. They are all backs and 
cks. Besides, Army chow can't hope to compare with a good home cooked meal. 

I sure wes surprised when the radio said thet General McNair wes dead. He 
visited this post end our company just one week efore I went on my furlough. 
He complimented us for having such a cleen area. He gave us 2 short lecture 
ebout the wer in general. He Gida't lest long when he got over seas, did he? 
He hes been called the "Brains of the U.S. arny". That wes a ereat loss for 
our side. 

Yes, I remember Vera Jones. Where are you goine? I hope you have 2 lot 
of fun. 

Please don't send any of those mosquitoes to us. If they were down here, 
they would probably be cerrying malaria. 

You don't seen to lize the idea of going beck to school, ¢o you? Well, you 
only have to stand it for one more yeer, and then you can start wishing that you 
were deck in high school, like I do. 

Next week we start taking basic training egein for helf of each dey. The 
other half will be devoted to technical training. I sure am getting tired of 
so much basic treining. 

Next Tuesday end Wedneséey, we ere going on bivouac. I hope it doesn't 
rein, because I hate to sleep on the wet ground. It is raining pretty herd 
right now. 


2 letter from Kevin a while ego. He is worrying ecause he is afraid 
thet he is going to be the only backelor of the "Three Musketeers." He is in 
the seme situation that Leura is. He is getting kind of tired of the Nevy. He 
says that he will be setisfied if he remains a Gry lané sailor though. He thinks 
it will get herder when he goes to see. 

It must be time to close. I have run out of worés. Signing off with lots 


of love. ; Ross 
P.S. Did this put you to sleep? It is so dry that I almost fell asleep while 
writing it. 


Fort Jacxson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, August 7, ight 

Well, it is the evening after another "blue Monday". Tomorrow night end 
Wedneséay night we are not going to be in the barracks, so I am writing now 
during a few spere moments. 

We started teking basic training egain, today. This is the fifth tine thet 
I have started it. I guess you never are finished with besic as long es you are 
in the Arny. 

Ye went over the obdstecle course tocéay for the first time since I came into 
the Signal Corp. I thought it wovld be herd, because I was afraid that I hed 
gotten soft with this outfit, but I guess the calisthenics we get keep us in 
pretty good shape. The obstacles were just as easy as they were when I wes a 
"Doughboy". 

Tomorrow afternoon, we ere going on a ten mile hike out to our bivouac area. 
We will ron 2 night problen ontil nidnigat, end then we will melee 2 our beés on 
the ground. We will get up at 6:00 o'clock Wednesday morning, and: then go thro- 
ugh the usual Gay's routine. Wednesday evening, we will hike eek here end 
arrive ebout midnight. I think we will be off duty half a day Taursday to clean 
our eqvioment and cetch up on our sleep. We will be a ri ed outfit if they 
treat us that way very often. 

Well, deer, it is just ebout time for bed, so I'll have to close. 

Love, Ress 


(A letter to the SOLES, the seme day, repeated most of the above letter, 
but added the following: ) 

Our-First Sergeant is on e furlough, so the Compeny isn't so bad rigct 
now. The inspections aren't neerly so tough, and we Gon't have to worry about 
extre deteil. Tae Nester Sergeant, who is taking his place, is a dern good man. 
I wish the First Sergeant would stay away forever. 

Captein Pugh hes gone to school somewhere. A First eutenent is taking 
his place as C.0. until the Captain gets back. The Lieutenant is even a better 
C.0, then the Captain. He isn't as igs of Colonel Becker. 

It rained pretty herd lest nigh We always like to see it rain unless 
we are out in the field. It gives us “pelier from the heet. 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Deerest, Delsa, Angust 10, ighh 

We got back from the bivonac lest night, end we have heli a Cay Nozz duty" 
today. At least they cell it off duty, but of course we spent it weshing mess 
Kits, rifle belts, canteen covers, first eid pouches, leggings, end ourselves. 
Last, but not least, we heve our rifles to clean. I heve finelly finished mine, 
and I em now waiting for chow. 

That was a pretty good bivouec. We didn't heve to work as herd as we us- 
pars do. We just hed a few classes, a little field work, and we spent the rest 

£ the tine sleeping in the shade or eating water nelons. 

The weter melons ceme from a plantation near by. The owner brou ‘nt a trucic 
joad up to our area end sold them for 10¢ each. They were dern good melons, am 
we all had s0 much we almost mage ourselves sick. I wish the water i man 
would bring @ load down here to the barracks. I feel like I could eat sone more 
today. 

Ynet are Wilms going to do for a hired girl a ter you €0 ba 
I'll pet they hate to see you leave 


movies since our theatre burned down. I have to 
at nh Division theat that is usually pretty crowded now. 
go this evening th ugh, if the C.0. hasn'& got other plans for 


iw SS 
Do you still have that blister on your foot? eer that hixe last, I can 
uafey too. Haybe we ought to hold a contest. 
11, it is time to close agein. Lots of love, Boss 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deer Folks, August 13, 19k 

It is still hot down here, but it is getting a little bit cooler at night. 
We can sleep more comfortavly now. 

IT like ny work quite well, but it is not doing me any good. I don't inag- 
ine I'll be a file clerk in civilian life after this is over. 

This is really a lot herder then you thi put it is nearly all paper 
work, It will take quite a while to learn it well enough to stert working in 
the Supply and Issue Depots. 

I believe this Company is just wasting tixe on purpose. If we get over 
seas, we are almost sure to be held there for an Aray of Occunation, so we are 
“jast fooling around to stay on this side. If we are here when the war ends, we 
have avery good chance of getting discharged. I, for one, would just as soon 
stey here. I don't cere to stay on some Pac: ¢ Island for two or three years. 

I don't believe I will be shivped out with the new men. We have a lot of 
men who are physically unfit for active duty, and they will be the ones to leave. 
Tt font’ even imow ween they are going, but our company is getting so big thet 
they will have to @o something soon. 

I was on K.P, yesterday. turn comes once every three weeks. i haven't 
hed guard Guty yet, since I got back from ny furlough. I hope they continue to 
forget me. 

Fifteen of our boys had to go down to the seackeee, yesterday, and guar 
prisoners, I didn't have to go, because I was on K.P. 

We have such trouble buying money orders that I am just teking a chance 
sending this §10. I'll send another 310 in e day or so. That way, if. sone 
it Goes get lost, I won't lose it ell at once. Love, Ross 


and 
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Fort Jeckson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, Angust 15, ight 

T guess I spoke a little too soon. I was on prisoner guerd today. I now 
have the rest of the evening "off duty". The men of this Compeny who were not 
on guard are out on a night hike. I am lucky enough to miss that one. I be- 
lieve we have tomorrow morning off, too. 

That guard duty wasn't so bad except that I wes on my feet ell day, end I 
had to be alert at all times. If a prisoner escepes, the guard responsible is 
Court Marsialed. 

I hed to take one of the prisoners to the Dental Clinic this morning. He 
hed a tocth fixed. After that, we joined a few more guerds and prisoners, end 
the guarcs kept the prisoners woricing for the rest of the cay. There was one 
guaré for each two prisoners. Hach guerd hed his cerbine and seven rounds of 
enmunition. I an glad we Gtantt have to use any of it. 

Tae prisoners were all pretty bed characters. Most of them are sentenced 
Federal Prisons for five years or more, and they will get a dishonorable 
discherge fron the Service. They were tried under a Generel Court's Martial 
which is the worst of the three kinds. 

ALL of the extra men of this Compeny have to be out of here by Saturday. 
At first, I thought that I would be one of the over-strength, but now I am sure 
thet I will not be. I will be kind of glad when they ere gone. The chow line 
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won't be so long anynoze, and I will also be able to tell more about where I 
stand. With so many men here, you can't tell from one day to the next just 
what they will have you Going. We will probably go into unit training when 
they get tired of giving us basic. 

Vilate had her first airplane ride the other dey. She nust have enjoyed 
it quite well. Her letter was enthusiastically written. 

I an still singing "My Heart's in the Highlends," but I guess I woa't be 
going beck there for a while yet. However, the wer news Goes sound very en- 
coureging now. As ever, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 

Dearest Delsa, August 17, 19h4 

I en still alive, but I wonder for how long. The First Sergeant is back 
in end in nis usual good humor?77?? His furlough didn't do hin a bit of 
g00 He still looks the seme end acts worse. I wonder how long I can stend 
hin without blowing my top. I notice that several of the other fellows desper- 
ately control themselves at times too. I wouldn't give nuch for his chances if 
he wes over seas with us. Now that I have thet off my chest I'll be able to 
sleep better tonigat. 

My buddy from Emmett is just about hroush with his school in Baltinore. 
Ee will get e furlough, end then cone beck to this Company again. I will sure 
ve gled to see him. Wouldn't it be nice if I could get another furlough end 
go beck to Ideho with hin? He will be going right through Gooding. I am afraid 
I won't be seeing our dear old Stete for several more months now, and if they 
éischerge us on the "point" systen I won't be seeing it for two or three years. 
Oh well, I don't really believe it is es bad as all of that. 

Tae whole Yenkee 25th Division is moving out of this camp. Unless they 
put another Givieion in here, this place and the surrounding cities ere going 
to seen mighty empty. 

It is time to clase agein. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, August 18, 1944 

Tomorrow is Inspection Dey egein. Of course, we have berracks inspec- 
tion everyday, but Seturdey is always a special dey. Everything end everyone 
must be spotless. If they ere not, we get “gigged", and then we are apt to find 
ourselves on speciel euty some night while the rest of the Company is off sone- 
ere having a good time. My equimert is in excellent condition though, so I 
ula get by all right tomorrow. 

Wednesday night, one of the prisoners was shot and killed while trying 
se from the stockade. Just think, maybe he wes one of the prisoners 1 
was guarding just the dey before. Pleasant tho , en? 

There is a rumor flying eround this cemp which says that 211 and Aray 
Troops will be out of this camp by Jenvary 1, 1645. That gives us about four 
more months. Who knows, maybe we will be leaving here before long. It sure 
won't hurt me any, unless we are sent to Georgia or Louisiana. I would like to 
get out of this southern sand pit. 

I took my wrist watch into Colusbie a couple of days ago. I will have 
to go in again tomorrow afternoon and get it. I heve been lost without it. 
Did you ever get yours beck? 

Well, school Gays ere coming closer, but don't let it get you down. 
ine Senior yeer is the best year of the twelve. I sure wish I wes back there 
in. I have already said that last sentence to you ebovt a hundred times, 
but I guess you will just heve tokgea to it. I will probebly say it many more 
tines. Lots of love, oss 


2 
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Fort Jackson, Scuth Carolina 
Dear Folks, August 20, 1gki 
just got back from the show,"Dragon Seed" by Pearl S. Buck. It is pretty 
quite long. I almost missed supper. I got back from the matinee just 


I went into Colunbie yesterday and got my wrist wetch back egein. I put a 
new strap on it too. It is a pretty gocd watch once more. It seems to be keep- 
i I sure wes lost without it. 
We are going on bivovac again this week. We will be gone Tuesday and Wednes- 
2 ere going to hike out to the area, and it is about fifteen miles. Kost 
equinment will be hauled on trucks, so the hike won't be so bed. 
+ ig still as hot es ever. It hasn't cooled off a bit. I hate to see win- 
ser come, because I don't like so much mud, but it will be @ relief to get a little 
cool weather for a change. 

My buddy from Emmett should come beck to the company soon. I believe he is 
on bis furlouga now. Eis school is over. 

Did I tell you that I was e prisoner guard? Well, I was on duty all day last 
Buesdey. Zech guard hed two prisoners end seven rounds of ammunition. We had 
to keep them working all day. I em glad I didn't heave any trouble. Just a dey 
isoner wes shot and killed while trying to escape. A week before 
+ two prisoners did escape from the stockaée. One of them was wounded. They 
m all of the time, and 


'% let them get eny closer to you than ten paces. 

These prisoners are not prisoners of war. They ate Americen soldiers who 
heve been sentenced for desertion, murder, rape, robbery, etc. Most of them will 
get a dishonorable discharge and will vrobebly eo to federal prisons later on. 
They are toush characters, but the guards aren't much efreid of ther. After all, 
ye hed loaded rifles. I hove I don't have to guard them again though. It is 
pretty hard work when you cen't relax for a minute all dey. 

I still haven't sent Vivien's picture to her. I can't find anything to wrap 
it in. Iwill heve to go down to the supply room end get something from the 

ply Sergeant. I mey get it to her sometine. 

Is Vivien ready for school? How does she feel now thet she is a Sophorore 
and will get a chance to initiate the Freshmen? 

Well, it is time to close. I heve some more letters to write. I will try 
to write to Aunt Elsie (Sorensen) either tonight or tomorrow et noon. 

Love, Boss 

PS. I don't get to go to the L.D.S. Church (in Columbia). It is too hard to 
get out there thet early in the morning. 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Dearest Delse, August 22, igh 

We didn't go on bivouec after ell, ané an I glad. I would h rather stey 
in the barracks than out on the herd ground with the rest of the insects. 

Ab lest, it is cooling off ea little during the nights. ‘The days are still 
ebout the sane though. 

How is it thet your school sterts so early? It never did start at home be- 
fore the Sth of September. Do you get out earlier in the spring or have e spring 
vacation or something? 

How Go you like school now’ I think you will be able to answer thet by the 
time you get this letter. 

I will be elfigible for another furlough in two more months. The only trouble 
is thet most of the Company is ahead of me, so it will be enother six or seven 
nontks before ny turn comes egein. It is herd to tell where I will be et that 
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tine. If we ere going overseas at ell, we will te there by then. 

We went over the obstacle course egein today. We must be wearing out the 
obstacles, because they ere getting easier. 

We have a big ordinance inspection tomorrow, so I guess we will be pret 
busy most ¢f the day. 

Don't let school get you down, end for heaven's sake, don't think the sane 
kings about your teachers that I thirk about the First Sergeart. 

Love, Ross 


oy 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, August 23, 19h 

Zow is everything now? 

Eeve you seen any gocd picture shows lately? I just got back from the 
"Desperados", It is a good picture of the old West. They also had a Travelogs 
of Zions Canyon end Bryce Cenyon in Uteh. Seeing those Rocky Mountains egein 
sure seemed good, even if it was just in the pictures. Pomorrow night, they 
are pleying "Janie’, I think I will see that too if I am not on detail. 

Todey, I end one of my pals hed to put on a demonstration in the “Arts of 
Ju@o" or self defense, if you please. I wes thrown around so much thet I feel 
lize 2 football. First he would denonstrate a good body throw on ne, and then 
I would denonstrate one on kim. We tried to be careful, but it is vretty tougs 
enywey. I think I will survive though. We heave a class one hour each week.for 
the next ten weeks. They are having us for instructors because we learned the 
Jado with the Infentry, and the Signel Corp Officers have decided that the Sig- 
nal Corp shovld learn it too. 

Well, I an afraid it is that time egain. ‘The Sergeants still have that 


nesty habit of declaring e black-ont et 10:00 P.H. Perhaps you noticed how 
Ss % Ds 
allergic I am to derk pleces...=h? Toe sane as always, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deerest Delsa, August 26, 19k4 
Inspection is over, end I em once nore free fron duty until Monéey morning. 
‘mn afraid the deteils ere going to come a little faster now though, because they 
heve Finally gotten around to moving our over strength out. Tomorrow, sixty- 
seven men are leeving this outZit for Mississippi and Arkansas. We have just 
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ebout the same men now as we hed when this Comoany was activeted. They are all 
good fellows except the First Sergeant. If it wesn't for him, I could almost 


enjoy this place. Meybe I cen even get used to him now, only I doubt it. Tf 
heven't seen anyone yet who could get along with him. 

Tonight, the U.S.0. is going to give us another show. Taey are usually real 
go0a shows, so I may as wel hhether there are any Hollywood 


go. I don't know wi 
Stars in it or not, but there are elweys some Broadway Stars. You never can tell 
who you ere going to see there. 

I will soon be Ping Pong champion of the Coxpany again. The Technical Ser- 
geant,wno beats me all of the time,is leaving. Ee is the only one I have nuch 
trouble with. The rest ere just amatuerslike me. 

I carry a Crossword Puzzle Book in my pocket most of the time. Now when we 
spend a lot of time weiting in lines, I start work the puzzles. It is & won- 
Gerful wey to keep from getting bored. It also is helping to increase ny voceb- 
vlery. I will write egain tomorrow. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
August 27, 1984 
st over end you stert school agein in ¢ i 


vever. Things 


n case you are interested, 


sing a copy of a famous figure juggler's 
n of the end of vk it is rather amusing. If it is true, 
t have much longer to However, I am not superstitious, so I an not 
on it. What do you think about it? The man is quite a wit, isn't he? 


Roosevelt 111 Duce Stalin Tojo 
1882 1883 1879 iggy 
62 61 5 60 
1933 1922 igak 1941 
11 22 20 as 
=i 3888 3888 3888 3885 
1g4+ 
(Take one-half of 154%) 972 


This gives us a date lixe this: 1gls/9/7/2 
in oti yords~ 1guh September 7 at 2:00 P.M. 
SPELLS Tas Nas OF TES SUPHEM RULER: CHRIST 


to the U.S,0. show last night end sew Eorace NcMamn,"the best gang- 
or in Hollywood". Ee put on a little skit for us. f you want to see 
he screen, his latest picture is "Roger Touy, Gangster". I have already 

i retty good. 
the world's champion Fing Pong player 
Z the West Coast. They played an exhibition game end it wee terrific. I 
realized anyone could be thet good. yw stand about twenty feet 
the table end snesh the bell back end forth, They clayed for abut five 
ses before either one of then missed. 4% one time, they had balls going. 
course, they took it a lenty difficult enywer. 

One of the boys went L and ke was supposed to be on 

i cauty. I had to take his shift. When he gets back, the First Sergeent is 
ng to have him Court Mertialed. I hate to see thet hapsen because he is a 
ellow, but the First Sergeant is strictly G.I. He will tare the book 
‘Ae poor guy. 

I believe we ere going on a short bivouec this week. If you don't heer fron 
me for a while, you will mow the reason, 

Hes it sterted to get cool in Idaho yet? It has been pretty cool Cown here 
for the past two days. Some of the boys are wearing their coats, but I don't 
think it is that cold yet. I have been enjoying it. 

Once more it is time to close. Soon,I hone, I will be writing fron a 4: 
erent State. I heve been in this one too long. Lore, Ross 


also there, along with the chany- 


rh 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, Angust 29, 1944 

We 2zen't on the bivouac as I thought we would be by now. We are going 
out tomorrow evening and coming back the next morning. We will then get part 
of the day off duty. That breaks the routine so that it doesn't get so tire- 
some. The weeks don't seem so long that way. 

My buddy hasn't come back yet. I imagine he will get here soon, (I hope.) 
There ars several other good friends here, but I enjoy his company most of all. 
He loves the mountains just as I do, and he knovs what I an talking about if I 
happen to mention fishing or deer hunting or something such es that. These city 
toys think we are talking in a different language. They don't appreciate the 
wonderful times a person can have back there in Idaho. It is always much better 
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to have ffiends who like the same things that you do and can talk the sane 
language. : 

Our Company is much better now that the excess strength has shipped out. 
The €.0. and the Non-Comms, treat us a lot better, and we get a lot more priv- 
ileges. We have about the same bunch of fellows that we had at first. We all 
know each other, so we are getting along just fine. 

I wish that I had more interesting things to tell you about, but interest- 
ing things are scarce here on the post. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 1, 1944 

My buddy got back from school at last. I sure wes glad to see him again. 
Be didn't get nearly as many days on his furlough as I did. I was extra lucky 
I guess. 

We didn't go on e bivouecs we changed it to a bike and map reading problen. 
We left the Company erea at 7:00 FH and got back about midnight. We showered 
and went to bed. We had half a day "off Duty" so most of us slept ‘till noon. 
Sone of the boys got passes and went into Columbia. I didn't have anything to 
go for, so I stayed in bed. We had specialized training this afternoon. 

What subjects did you sign up for, at school? For Heaven's sake don't 
over work yourself; school isn't worth a nervous break-down, you know. How 
many study periods do you havs? I always managed to get enough study periods 
so that I would not have to take my books home very often. I elways did hate 
to work overtime. 

The rumors are s$ill flying, only they are settling down to ons point now. 
It seens that we are going to Aberdeen, Maryland, in about a month. I sure hope 
that is true, however, it still remains to be seen. 

I am on KP again tomorrow, and I have to get up at 4:30 AM. My turn comes 
around once every two weeks, KP isn't as bad as it could be, because it does 
give me a chance to fill my pockets with cookies, oranges, or such es that. 

The C.0. isn't working us very hard. The Company isn't so bad either, bat 
I an still waiting for that discharge. The war can't end too soon to suit me. 

Love, Hoss 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deer Folks, September 3, 1944 

Here is another $10. That puts me up to date (on my tithing). I will try 
to keep it that way or else pay it every three months or so, whichever is most 
convenient. 

They are not selling the type of ponds that I have been getting now, that 
is, they are not giving that type of an allotment anymore, They have a special 
Serviceman's Bond that we can buy for $7.50, end it will mature at $10. I have 
decided not to bother with it. Instead, I am just going to save my money, and 
then buy a larger bond whenever I feel that I can afford it. All of those $10 
‘ponds would be too much of a nuisance. Have you received that July bond yet? 
That will be the last one of that kind you will get. ’ 

I wrote to Aunt Elsie two or three weeks ago. As yet, I haven't heard 
from her. 

My buddy got back from bis furlough last Fridey. He didn't get nearly es 
many days at home as I did. I guess I was just lucky. 

We had some cool weather all lest week, but it has gotten hot again. I 
think it will get cool and stay that way pretty soon, It is getting ebout time 
for the rainy season. 

Our Officers seem to think that the Company is moving to Aberdeen, Maryland, 
sometime nezt month. We haven't had official word yet, but I sure hops it is 
true. Aberdeen isn't very far from Baltimore. 
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Today starts my eleventh month with the Army. I wonder how much longer a 
will be here before they hand out the discharges. 

Is Thiel (Smith) overseas yet? Vilate said that Mende (Smith) got his 4.P.0. 
(American Post Office) number. 

I went to a good show this afternoon. It wes “Rainbow Island" with Dorothy 
Lamour. I think it is one of her best. 

I was on KP yesterday. They got us up at 4:30 AM, and we finished et 6:30 
FM. I didn't mind it so much though. I got out of the usual Saturday inspection. 
I also filled my pockets with cookies. 

What school teachers are they going to have this year? I'll tet they are 
going to miss Mr, Haddock. I sure would if I was going to be there. 

The government is going to send us to school after the war. I have a notion 
to go to the A.C. at Logen, Uteh. I believe a course in agriculture would be more 
practical than most of the other professions, wouldn't it? 

I guess it is time to close again. Love, Boss 

xe eK OR 

That was the lest letter I have which I sent to the folks. I am not sure 
what happened to the rest of them. From here on out I will copy the letters 
that I sent to Delsa. However, I am going to make some slight changes or deletions 
without telling you about it. Some of the letters contain peragraphs or sentences 
that belong to her and me, alone. Thsy were an importent part of our courtship, 
end we have chosen to keep them for ourselves. We hope that you, dear reader, 
will understand our reasons for this, and will not be offended. 

-_es eee 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 3, 1944+ 

4s usual, I will heve to start out by telling you that there isn't enything 
to write about, and then take a page or two to prove it. I am really surprised 
that I have found time to write this often. I used to have a hard time trying 
to write once a week; now I can manage it almost every other day. Maybe the Arny 
is getting soft, or else the training is slowing up a bit. 

How is school now? I will soon wear that out just like I did the "Are you 
homesick?" line. Isn't school a lot better now that you have gotten used to it 
egain? 

The govement is going to send us to school as soon as tha war is over. 

That is an opportunity which I should not pass up, but as yet, T haven't decided 
where I should go or what I should take up? Have you any suggestions to offer? 

I went to a good show this afternoon, It wes "Rainbow Island" with Dorothy 
Lamour. It is pretty nice to see something besides war pictures. We see too 
meng of those in our training films, : 

I thought I would just stay in bed until noon today, It is Sunday and I 
did not have anything else to do. I have been threatening to stay in bed until 
noon for a long time now, but as yet, I haven't been able to manage it. I just 
can't stay in bed after I hear the chow bell ring for breakfast. 

We have a piano in our Day Boom, and it furnishes us with a lot of good 
entertainment. We also have a professional magician in our Company, 80 we e38 
free shows every once in a while. 

There is one of those great big Carolina moons tonight; the kind they write 
songs about. I sure hate to see it going to waste. Some day, we will have to 
do something about it. Right now, I guess we will just have to let it rest. 

Time to close. Love, Ross 


Fors Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 4, 1944 
Another day is over. Today was a little more exciting than some of the days 
though. This morning we went on a hike, and since it was so hot, we are all suffer- 
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ing from a bad case of heat rash. Our wet clothes did not help it any either. 
I guess we will have to take turns giving each other rab-downs before we go to 
bed. 

This afternoon I had some teeth filled. The dentist was a Major. I'll bet 
you would have liked to see me saying, "Ouch, Sir!" wouldn't you? 

This evening a Texan civilian came around with a lot of snakes, some alive 
and some in alcohol. He gave us a good lecture on recognizing the poisonous and 
non-poisonous snakes. He also gave us some tips on "first aid for snake bite. 
You know, this state is practically alive with Rattlers, Corals, and Cotton 
Mouths. He vould let the snakes curl around his arms and neck, and he ended the 
show by talcing a rattler out of a box with a cane, grabbing it by the back of the 
head, and showing us the fangs and poison sacks. It gave me the creeps. It seem- 
ed that he was taking a pretty big chance, because the snake did not have its 
fangs removed like the others. 

Time to sign off. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 

Dearest Delsa, September 5, 1944 

Well, I have it quite easy for the next 24 hours, I am detailed to guard a 
warehouse full of radio and radar equipment. I walk my post for two hours, and 
then I get four hours off. In the 24 hour period, I will have four 2-hour shifts. 
That is eight hours of walking and sixteen hours in which to sleep or do anything 
else I want to. We don't heve a guard house here, so we can sleep in our own 
barracks. It's not so pleasant walking around in the dark while the rest of the 
fellows are sleeping, but then, I can sleep in the daytime while they are doing 
things much more strenuous than walking a guard post. They say a change is as 
good as a rest, and something like that does break up the routine of a dull week. 

I was only deteiled for prisoner guard for that one day. The MPs were attend- 
ing a class or something. Anyway, we were just substituting for them. The pris- 
oners were not "Prisoners of War", they were general prisoners (some of our om 
soldiers who have been sentenced for desertion, murder, robbery, purgery, embezzle- 
ment, etc.) They are sentenced to federal prisons (usually Leavenworth, Kansas) 
and will be sent there as soo as possible. They will also be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service. There are hardened criminals in the Army.:too, you know. 

Vilate is taking the rest of her vacation now. She went home last Sunday, 
and she will go back to work next Monday. I thought she was going to wait until 
Christmas, but I guess her boss wanted her to take it now. 

It is just about time for me to go on duty, so I had better get ready. I'll 
write again tomorrow during one of my off hours. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Beerest Delsa, September 6, 1944 
My guard duty is over eat last, so tomorrow I will have to go back to work 
again. It won't be very hard work though. We have + hour of physical training 
and 4 hour of drill. The rest of the day we will spend at specialized training. 
I gave you a little false information. It was not a warehouse that I guard- 
ed. It turned ont to be a radar mobile unit, a truck and trailer fully equipped 
with a complete sending and receiving set. It is worth about $137,000. That is 
quite a pile of money. I am sure glad nothing happened to it while I was guerd- 
ing it. 
I em afraid I'll have to close already. My buddy is trying to get me to go 
to the show with him, and it is almost time to leave. 
Love, Ross 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Deazest Delsa, September 7, 1944 

How is everything with you now? I am still alive, I mean existing. I won't 
really be alive again until I can get out of this Southland and nearer to home. 
T am sure going to make up for the time I am wasting in the Amy when I get out 
of here. That isn't a threat, it's a promise. 

We didn't have a night problem this week, and so far, I have been lucky enough 
to miss the extra details. I believe we ere going to spend at least two days in 
the field next week, so if there is a pause in this steady flow of letters you will 
know the reason. I will keep on writing whenever I get time, but please don't let 
yourself or your lessons suffer in trying to answer all of then. Just write when- 
sver you can spare the time without staying up late hours or working overtime. I 
will understand if I don't hear from you as often as I would like. 

No news so 4t is time to colse. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 8, 1944 

Eow are you today? As well as usual, I hope. How is school treating you? 
If it is treating you the same way that the Army is treating me, you are pretty 
bored with it. I hope I get out of here as soon as you get out of school. That, 
I'm afraid, is impossible though. 

I heve been playing quite a bit of Ping Pong lately. There are several good 
players in this Company, and I really have to work in order to beat them. I have 
been doing a lot of practicing so that I can hold my title as champion here. One 
of these first days someone is going to beat me if I don't stay in form. I found 
out that some of my opponents had conspired egainst me. They were doing a lot of 
practicing on the side, end then they were going to challenge me when they thought 
thet I would be out of practice. One of my buddies told me about it, so I am go- 
ing to play often enough to stay in practice. 

It has been pretty cool down here today. We took a hike and almost got caught 
in a rainstorm. We will probebly have to sleep with a blankst over us tonight. 
Most nights it has been so hot that we have trouble sleeping at all. 

I had a crystal put in my watch as soon as I got back from my furlough, now 
it is broken again. The watch is so small that I just can't seem to keep from 
breaking the crystals. It is just too delicate for the Army. I have a notion to 
send $50 home and have the folks get me a shock-proof watch if they can. That 
watch has hed five crystals in it now. I think I will get it fixed Saturday, and 
then serd it home. How is your watch rumning now? Does it seem to be a good one? 

It is inspection dey agein tomorrow. I have a few things left to do, so I 
hed better close. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delea, September 10, 194i 

I wes unable to write yesterday. After duty hours, I went into Columbia to 
est my watch fixed. I had en unbreekable crystel put in it this time. I went to 
@ show while they were fixing my wetch, and then I walked eround the streets, and 
vielted the U.S.C. I got my watch back quite lete, and came back to camp. I got 
here efter "lighta out". 

Todey, I reed a story or two, and then went to a show thie afternoon. After 
the show, I played a few games of Ping Pong, and I am now trying to write a few 
letters. 

LeGrend has been cent to a different place, and they are letting him have his 
mail at last. LeGrand said he got seventy-eeven letters at the first mail call. 
You see, he hadn't received bis mail for over two months. He feels a lot better 
now that his mail is coming through agein. 

We ere still waiting for our shipping orders. I hope they come through soon. 
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What are you doing now besides going to school? I hope you are not working 
too haré. Don't spoil your eyes like I did the last two years of school. It does 
not pay. I have astignatism. 

I have another appointment with the dentist tomorrow. I thirk I'll take a 
hand grenade along with me just in case he gets too rovgh. I did't have one last 
time, and the dentist really enjoyed himself. These G.I. dentists are just as 
rocgh es the rest of the Army. 

Has everyone finished harvesting their crops yet? I sure world like to be 
home working in the grain. It would be much more pleasant than the work I do here. 
I am afraid I'm going to forget how to use a ritchfork or carry a sack of grain. 

: ; : I will also mise the deer 
season this year, and that hurts me worst of ali. I still think spring and fell 
are the best perts of the yeer. 

We are having a little cool weather again. It has been raining lightly most 
of the dey. I should de able to sleep better tonight. 

It is time to close again. . Love, Boss 


Fort Jackson, Sonth Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 11, 1944 

Well, if I cen judge by your letter, schcol ien't nearly as bad as you were 
efreid it wee going to be. I am gled you feel that wey about it. It could be 
plenty tough if you did not like it. I sure wish that I could get a chance at 
some kind of a school. If I stey out of schcol too much longer, I'll get pretty 
rusty, in fact, I am pretty ruety on that type of work right now. 

I wonder whet is deleying those pictures? (Some that were taken while I wes 
cn my forlough) Vilete told me that she wes expecting them ebout a week ago. We 
will probably get them soon. 

Tomorrow afternoon, we ere going on a vivouac, and we ere not coming back un- 
til Thuredey morning, therefore, I won't be able to write for a couple of deys. 

Todey, I was supposed to have bad the rest of my teeth fixed, but when I got 
to the clinic they were ell packed up ready to move. Now they are going to get 
me en eppointment with enother clinic. It sure is 2 hard matter to see a dentist, 
even in the Army. Signing off with love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 14, 1gh} 

At lest we ere back from the field. Juet think, tonight I can sleep on a 
real bed instead of on the ground. That ground can get pretty hard after the first 
two nights. Our tivouac could have been much better. It rained most of the time. 
We pitched our tents on the wet ground. Sone of them leaked. The water ran under 
others, and the rest of the boys got wet by welking through the brush. You can 
imagine how it feels to be wet for two days end nights. It isn't much fon. 

Wedneséay morning, it was raining so hard that our breekfest was mostly water. 
after breakfast, we went beck to bed end tried to get a little warmer and drier. 
We steyed in our tente until noon, The sun came out then for half an hour. That 
gave us time to fix our tents a little better, dry our blenkete, and eat dinner. 
after that, we toak e little speciel treining ani held a discussion about the Com 
pany in generel. 

After supper, it started to rein agein, 80 we ell went to bed early. It rein- 
ed plenty hard ell night. It never rains that hard in Iéaho. It did not stop 
raining until eerly the next morning. 

We got up at 6:00 AM, had breekfest, tock a little physical training, and 
started to clean up the area. We packed up, and got back here at noon. We had 
the afternoon off to cleen and dry our equipment. 

I got the pictures todsy. What do you think of them? This war time film 
is poor. I do not get as good resvits es I used to, especielly on landscapes. 
Sone of the pictures are not 80 bad though. This picture I am sending is one 
teken by Mergaret. I do not know whet happened to the other one- This ie ell 
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she sent. Tine to close. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, September 16, 1944 

I was not able to write yesterday, because I was too busy getting reedy for 
today's inspection. The inspections seem to be getting tougher, and we have to 
work harder in order to get through them witbont a "gig". 

I am on guard egain tonight. This time it is only Company guard though. i 
go on at 8:CO FM, and I will be through at 11:20 PM. That kind of guard duty isn't 
as hard es the Radar Truck guard. I don't believe the Officer of the Day will be 
around to inspect, either. 

I am sure glad your school is better now. You can study much better when 
you ere interested init. If you don't like a particular subject it can be plenty 
tough. Vivien is going to school now, but as yet, I haven't heerd how she likes 
it. 

Fow is it that you are not teking English this year? At home, we had to have 
four years of English and Literature. Math. and English were elweys my favorites. 
What are yours? 

Ivery time we get additional information as to how we are going to get dis- 

harged after the wer, the time period seems to get a little longer. I will pro- 
hably be wearing a "hash" mark yet before I get out of here. A “hesh" merk is a 
service stripe. One is worn for eech three years of service. The Signal Corp. 
is a branch of the Army Service Forces, and all of the Army Ground Forces Troops 
vill be discharged first. It will take almost a yeer to disband them. IT will be 
one cf the last to be discharged from the Service Force. I won't have very many 
points. 

Fow do you spend your Sundays? I usually sleep part of the day, write letters, 
play e little Fing Fong, and go to a movie. Interesting, isn't it? I don't like 
the Generel Protestent Services they have here on the post, and the L.D.S. Church 
is too far away, therefore, my Sundays don't seem much like Sundays. 

The furloughs are still progressing steedily. I may gst home for New Years. 
That would be wonderful, wouldn't it? 

It is just about time to start “welking my post in a military manner", so I 
had better get with it. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, : September 17, 1944 

I just got back from en excellent show, "Since You Went Away". When you get 
a chance, be sure and see it. It is one of the best that I have seen for a long 
ge It is very true to life and it ie longer than most shows. It lasts about 
23 hours. 

Have you seen any good shows lately? I sew "Greenwich Villege" and "Gypsie 
Wildcat", a few days ago. They are pretty good shows also, but nothing unuveval. 
élthough, it is good to see something besides a war picture, once in a while. 

This morning, I steyed in bed until 9:CO 4M. I didn't even bother to get 
up for breekfest. I wes tired after my guard duty lest night anyway. I should 
feel better now that I have caught up on my sleep for a while. 

I am gled that I'm not on guard tonight. It is raining again, ami it is 
miserable for the guards. I guess the rainy season is almost upon us. I sure 
would like to go where there ie a little exow this winter. I haven't seen any 
snow for more than a year and a half now. I miss it. 

We don't heve a bivouec scheduled for this week, thank Heavens. They get 
tiresome when we have them every week. We also get plenty dirty, too. Most of 
these woods have been burned over. The ground is black. 

The Air Corp. was takirg several airplanes and gliders over here the other 
day. I think they were taking them further inland to get them out of the wey of 
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that hurricane which struck the East Coast a few days ago. That was the first 
time I had seen any gliders. Each airplane wes towing two gliders behind it. 
It was quite a sight. 

I'm afraid I will have to close now, and I am sorry I can't make my letters 
more interesting, but nothing interesting ever happens around here. 

Goodbye for now. Love, Boss 


Fort Jackson, Sovth Carclina 
Deerest Delsa, September 18, 1944 

Just a line to let youn know I am still here. 

How is Idaho now? Boy, I eure will be glad to get back there. I just conld- 
n't be happy anywhere out of those mountains. They protect us much more than we 
realize. You would be shocked, and you wouldn't believe your eyes and ears if 
you were to see and hear just what is going on out here in the rest of the world. 

I am so disgusted that I just won't be able to get back there fast enough when the 
discharges are handed out. The Mormons may have their faults, bet they are still 
the most respecteble and best people in the world. I repeat again,"We are bless- 
ed far more than we will ever realize". Love, Ross 
Chapter 22 
Cr 
Emergency Furlough 

Shortly after I had finished writing and posting the above letter, the lights 
were turned out in the barracks. It was 10:00 Fi, so I undressed and went to ded. 
I had not been in bed more than five minutes when the Company Clerk walked in and 
stopped by my bed. "Are you still awake?" he asked. "Yes," I anewered, "I have 
just barely crawled into bed." "I am afraid that I heve some bad news for you," 
he continued. Then he handed me a sheet of paper and a fleshlight. I sat on the 
edge of my bunk and looked at the note. It was very poorly written, and it took 
me a few moments to figure it out. 

"It was phoned in from the Telegraph Office just a few minutes ago, so I 
scribbled it down ard brovght it right over," explained the clerk. "Thank you," 

I seid rather weakly. 

The note wee very brief. It said, "Your Father died suddenly today of a 
heart attack. Funeral services will be held Saturday". 

"While you are getting dressed and packing your furlough beg, I will make 
out your papers. I have already spoken to the C.0., and he said to give you 15 
deys at home. When you are reedy, come down to the Orderly Room, and I will take 
you wherever you need to go in the jeep," Most of this was spoken by the clerk 
in one breath. It took me only a few minutes to get ready, and step down to the 
Orderly Room. (Bachelor Officer's Quarter 

The clerk and jeep were waiting. We went first to the B.0.Q. so the C.0.rCommene 
could sign the pepers. Next we went to the Red Cross Office on the Post to borrow” 
some money. I had some, bot not enough for another furlough so soon after my other 
furlough. The money was ready. The C.0. had called the Red Cross Office end arreng- 
ed for it. I signed the Promissory Repayment Note, picked up the money, end we 
drove to the reilroad station in Columbia. 

I caught the train about midnight, and travelled the same route as before. 

I spent pert of the next day in Washington D.C., looking around the museum and 
the art gellery, just killing time between trains. 

At Chicago the following day, I sent a telegram to Bennington to let them 
kmow that I was on the way. Come to think of it, I sent a telegram from Washing- 
ton and then I sent another one from Chicago to tell them that I wonld arrive a 
few hours later then I hed at first anticipated. I had been unable to make the 
faster connections. Transportation of ell kinds was still crowded to the burst- 
ing point. Tire and gasoline rationing kept many privete autos off the roads, 
and the trains and busses got the overflow. 
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From Chicago, I sent the following letter to Delsa via Air Mail ( it is on 
U.S.0. stationery). 

Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Delsa, September 20, 1944 

My Ded died suddenly of a heart attack on September 18. I am on my way 
home now. I have a fifteen day emergency furlough. I will get there early Fri- 
day morning, 

Can you come up to Georgetown, as soon es possible, for a few days? I will 
need your help badly. If you can't spare time off from sckocl please cone up 
during the week erd. 

Call Bennington 181R2 long distance ard let me know if you can come and when, 
Have the charges reversed. That is LeGrand's Folk's place. They will tell me 
yvhat your answer is in plenty of time so that I can meet you at the train. I sure 
hope you cen come; it will mean a lot to all of us. Love, Ross 


I arrived in Montpelier, Idaho, shortly before noon on Friday, Sert. 22. 
Uncle Lloyd met me at the reilroed station, and took me to Bennington. He was 
ériving our car, the 1937 Chevrolet. Mother and Vivian had been staying with 
Urele Lloyd end Aunt Dolly since the day Ded died, unt Percie (Dad's sister) 
was there also. She hed arrived from St. Anthony, Idaho, the day before I got 
there. Vilate hed come up from Ogden sometime during the week, and she was there 
G00.6 

I do not remember much of what herpened for the rest of that day, but we 
wert out to the ranch and stayed that night. I am sure we must heve gone to the 
mortuery in Montpelier that evening alsc. 

The funeral wes at 2:00 PM the next day. Dad's body was taken to Uncle 
Lavere's home in Georgetown early that morning, so our family went down there 
from the ranch about 10:00 AM. 

When Uncle Lloyd, Aunt Dolly, end Margaret Burdick arrived, they told me that 
Delsa had called and said that she would arrive in Montpelier on the train about 
1:30 PM. Since this wes too near the time of the funeral for me to leeve the view- 
ing at Uncle Levere's, I asked Margeret if she would meet Delse at the train, and 
bring her to the funerel. This she did, and they arrived at Uncle Lavere's just 
before the casket was closed. 

Dad was a veteran of World War I. He had been wounded twice in the leg by 
German machine gan bullets during the battle of the Meuse-Argomne on the Verdune 
Front. He was also a member of the Disabled American Veterans and the American 
Legion. For this reason, Dad's funeral wes ea combined Military end L.D.S. Service. 

Following is a copy of the item that appeared in the News Examiner, a Mont- 
pelier weekly paper. F 


SERVICES HELD IN GEORGETOWN 

The following funeral services foz John H. Mppets were held Saturday et 
2 p.m. in the Georgetown ward chapel, with Bishop R. S. Sleight officiating. 

Song, "Oh My Father," choir; invocation, Melvin Clerx; song, "Though Deep- 
ening Trials," choir; speaker, Fresident Siles L. Wright; vocal solo, "I've 
Done My Work," F, M. Williams; speaker, Rao Dunford; song, "Beautiful Land," 
choir; speaker, Joseph Binzinger; remarks, Bishop Sleight; song, “Sweet Hour 
of Frayer," choir; benediction, Milton Smith. 

Interment was in the Georgetown cemetery ani the grave was dedicated by Roy 
Robison, 

Members of Post 63, smerican Legion who participated in the services in- 
cluded, Mr. Dunford, Mr. Robison, Mr. Clark, B. P. Keetch, H.¢. Nuckols end A. J. 
Winters as pallbearers; J, Vern Dunn and Mr. Einzinger, color bearers; Pfc. 
Clarence Bverton, Jerome Teylor and E. L. Downing, color guard and firing squad. 

Te F. M. Williams Mortuary was in charge of arrengements. (End of article) 
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The color guard guarded the flag which was draped over the caaket. The fir- 
ing squad fired taree volleys of live ammunition over the grave efter the casket 
had been placedin it. The flag was removed and given to Mother. The grave was 
dedicated, and then we went back to Uncle Lavere's for a lunch prepared by the 
Relief Society. Friends and relatives offered their condolences, and then depart~ 
ed for their homes. Our family was left with aching hearts, but secure and con- 
tented with the knowledge that we would be with Dad again at enother time and 
place. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and knowledge of His restored Gospel soft- 
ens the blow caused by the loss of a loved one. 

My furlough time passed rapidly. I was busy nearly every minute. I visited 
friends and relatives, and helped Mother get things in shape so that she could 
handle them when I had to go back to camp. Delsa stayed with us until the day 
before I had to leave. 

We arranged with Uncle Marvin for Mother, Vivian, and Grandma to move into 
his hause in Georgetown. He was living in Pocatello, and his Georgetown home 
was vacant. Lloyd Smith and Tom Jensen helped us with the moving. We used Milt 
Smith's pick-up track and we got the job finished in ons day, the day before I 
returned to camp. Also, we moved ell of our tools, harnesses, and other snail 
hand tools into the ranch house. We felt that they would be safer from theft in 
the locked house. 

Arrangements were made to dispose of our livestock, since there would be no 
one on the ranch to care for them. Old Rover moved down to Georgetown with Mother. 

At Uncle Marvin's house, there was no place to store the coal, so I took some 
lumber down there from the ranch and built a coal bin. This project took mea 
couple of days. The bin turned out well, also. 

Lest you get the impression that I spent this entire furlough working, let 
me hasten to correct that mistaken opinion. Most of the work occurred in the 
last few days, but Delsa and I still were able to spend many pleasant hours to- 
gether. We went visiting, driving, and even parking in the moonlight, all in 
good clean fun. We upheld the standards of our church. This time we spent to- 
gether, in the uncertainty of war conditions, not knowing what the futare would 
bold, we still cherish emong our fondest memories, This furlough was a renark- 
able mixture of sorrow and happiness ell bound up together. I felt the joy of 
a youth in love, and the weight of responsibility of a man with a Mother and sis- 
ter to care for. If ths Army had not already succeeded in making a man out of me, 
then Dad's death and that furlough did! 

It ended too soon, just like ell furloughs do, Uncle Lloyd drove our car 
when I went in to catch the train. He kept our car for us the rest of the tine 
that I was in the Army. As I stated before, Mother never did drive efter they 
put the gear shifts in cars, and Vivian had not learned to drive either. The cer 
would have been of no use to them. 

In Chicago on my way back to camp, I saw a condition which sickened me. 
I was carrying my bag from the Chicago and Northwestern Station to the Union 
Depot when I chancedto pass by a tavern. A beer truck was parked at the curb, 
and the driver was bringing the empty cases of beer bottles out of the tavern 
and placing them on the sidewalk preparatory to loading them on the track. A 
dirty, shaggy, ragged, old tramp stopped by the empty bottles and began looking 
through them. Occasionally he would find one with some beer left in the bottom. 
Tais he would drink es though he was dying of thirst. The truck driver ignored 
him, and went right on loading the bottles. When the last bottle had been load- 
ed, the truck drove away, and the tramp stood there, looking very disappointed. 
I guessed that alcohol had put him in that condition. He had the look of a 
"Yino". As Matthew Cowley would have said, "There, but for the grace of God, 
go I." 

Again, we will switch oor narrative over to the letters. 
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Fort Jackson Again talk 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 10, 1944 

Here I am down in Dixie again. No, I am not bragging, I'm complaining. It 
is still the same old hole. It hasn't changed a bit. 

How was your train ride back to Gooding? Did you enjoy it? What did your 
folks say about your staying so long? I sure hops they aren't angry with you, 
because it was really ell my fault. How did Melva manage with those stamps? (I 
gave her some extra foreign stamps from my collection.) Did you have to help her 
much? Please tell me all about it. 

I have an appointment with the C.0. tomorrow. I am going to try and find 
out what chance I have for an occupational discharge. All of my buddies seem to 
think that I have a pretty good chance, of course, they are just guessing. 

I spent sixteen hours in Washington, D.C., this time. I didn't want to get 
back to camp too quick. I saw a few more things this time. Among them were 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Washington Annual Art Fair, and a bird's eye view 
of the District of Columbia from the top of the Washington Monument. It is 555 
feet high. It was a thrill to shoot up to the top in an elevator, and then view 
the surrounding country. 

I also went on another tour through the Capitol Building. I stayed longer 
this time, end saw a lot more. I am satisfied now. I can tell my grandchildren 
all about it someday. 

I had eight letters waiting when I got back. Two were from you, ons from 
LeGrand, etc. * 

LeGrand says that if I em not married when he gets back, he is going to do 
something about it, personally. He has a trip planned to the Yellowstone Park 
for the gang of us. 

I am on KP tomorrow, but I don't mind. It will get me out of a four hour 
hike. 

If you can't read this, just decipher it like we did with those cryptograms, 
I have forgotten how to write on my knee, Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 13, 1944 

Exactly one year ago today, I was inducted into the Army. Now I am trying 
to get out. I gave the C.0. my application for an occupational discharge, and 
he gave me quite a bit of encouragement. He said that he will help me all that 
he can, but that it will depend almost entirely upon my local draft board and 
certain people whom they choose to interview as to whether or not I will get out. 
Ee seens to think that I have a good chance of making the grade. I will know the 
answer in about three weeks. Please wish me luck. 

Have you finished those ten pages of shorthand yet? How much other school 
work did you have to make up? Is school getting easier or harder? It used to 
get easier for me during the winter, but in the spring I used to get "spring fever" 
so bad that I could hardly keep myself in school. In fact, I didn't lots of tines. 

I don't have to get ready for tomorrow's inspection, this time. I am on l2th 
Detachment guard tonight and tomrrow. It is e 24 hour duty. We are on duty two 
hours and off duty four hours. It won't be so bad, especially when it keeps me 
from stending inspection. 

It is rumored that we are going to have seven weeks of maneuvers beginning 
Monday. The 0.9. is fighting against it, and I sure hope he will win. Everybody 
would probably die of exposure if they had to sleep on the ground so much, this 
time of the year. 

I still feel bad about missing the deer season this year. Even if I do get 
my discharge, I don't believe I could make it home in time to hunt. I guess I 
will have to make my own game laws. 

Well, I have talked ebout nothing long enough, so I will just quit writing. 

Love, Ross 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 15, 1944 

Have you caught up on your sleep yet? I believe I have, at last. I stayed 
in bed until 9:30 today. Yesterday I was on guard, so I slept during my off duty 
hours. I feel pretty good now. 

Is your potato harvest over yet? Did you help in the potatoes after you got 
back home? : 

The C.0. is working on his recommendation for my discharge. It will go to 
Army Headquarters in Tennessee, and then to my Selective Service Board. I sure 
hope they speed it up. I would like to know as soon as possible what the decis= 
ion is. 

We have a hard week ahead of us. We ere going to prepare for seven weeks of 
maneuvers, I guess they figure that we need a lot more hikes, physical training, 
etc. Colonel Becker is determined to make soldiers out of us, even though we are 
Signal Corp Special Troops. 

I think one of the reasons they are sending us out in the field is to get us 
out of this camp. There are only two Signal Corp outfits left here, and I believe 
we have a deadline as to when we should be out of here. They are bringing glider 
troops end paratroops in here. As yet our shipping orders haven't come, so we are 
going to wait for them ont in the field. I want that discharee for more than one 
reason, as you can see. 

The 87th Division is moving out now. The 345th Infantry Reginent, my old 
outfit, hes already gone. They are probably in California on their way to the 
south seas. I sure don't envy them. I am still wondering what I did to deserve 
80 much luck. 

Does your school have very many parties or dances? I haven't heard Vivien 
mention eny elther, so I guess they must start a little later in the season. 

Do your Dad or brothers ever go deer hunting? I am still mad because I can'¢ 
go this year. ting and fishing are just about half of my life. I feel bad for 
the rest of the year when I can't go. It is like loosing my right arm or some- 
thing. If that discharge comes through, I will make up for it by hunting ducks 
and geese. That is, if the shotgun doesn't dislocate my shoulder. 

How is the weather at home? Is it snowing in Gooding yet? It is quite cold 
down here in the mornings and nights now. The climate is so demp that I feel it 
2 lot more down here. Boy, I would hate to think of what would happen if the temp- 
erature went below freezing. 

T haven't got anything else to do today, so I guess I will go to the show. 

It is "An American Romance", in color. 
Chow time, so I had better close. Love, Boss 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Dearest Delsa, October 19, 1944 

I have just ten minutes 50 I will write a short note. We are not going out 
in the field for seven weeks, after all. The C.0. finally won. Heppy Days are 
Here Again} 

Tomorrow, we are sterting our winter schedule. It is the seme as we have 
had ell along except that we can sleep a helf hour later in the morning. We won't 
have to get up until 6:36 AM, Just think of it! I won't kmow how to act with ell 
of that extra sleep. I sure can use it though. 

I don't know what kind of work we will be doing now, but I think it will be 
something along ovr own particuler line. I think it will be mostly all special 
training. Signing off. Love, Rose 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 21, 19u4 ; 
Don't become alermed at that remark of LeGrané's. He wes only joking. He 
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did say thet he expected to have 160% more attendance at our parties, etc., after 
tne war. You see, we used to have stag parties most of the time. He is also 
plenning a honeymoon to Yellowstone Park, and he wants company. A camping trip 
like that is always much more fun when you have friends with you. Or is it? 

Thanks for the poem, It is very nice, end also very true. Whoever wrote it 
kmew what they were talking about. 

Well, at last I have found enother Mormon boy in my Company. Ee came here 
while I was on my furlough, and he is from Ogden, Utah. He kncws a Morman Chap- 
iain here, and he says that they are beginning to hold L.D.S.meetings on Tuesday 
nights. That is certainly a good deel for me, especially if I don't get my dis- 

herge. I heve been waiting for something like this for a long time, 

T em on KP tomorrow, so I will have to close and get to bed. 

Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, Octoter 22, 1¢4k 

I have finished my day of KP without any broken bones or such as that, so I 
guess it wasn't so bad. I hate to work on Sundays because it is the only day of 
the week that I can sit down, and not have to wory about a Sergeant shouting at 
re. I guess I will survive though. 

Tan still sweating out my discharge. Mother keeps writing and asking me 
about it, and I have nothing to tell her. It would mrt her mch more than it 
will me if it is refused. 

Fow is your school coming along? Are the boys as meen this year es they were 
last year? 

You still haven't told me whether or not Melva was able to solve the jumble 
of letters and numbers on those foreign postage stamps. ow did she handle them? 
4s one stamp collector to another, "I wish her luck." 

Why is Leura so anxious to finish high school? She hes her whole life ahead 
of her, but only ea few more months of school. You don't have to answer that. I 
have already gone through it myself. 

It is getting late. Funny, but thet seems to happen every night at this time. 
I will here to close. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Caroline 
Dearest Delsa, October 23, 1ghk 

What do you do on your weekends? Anything special? As you already mow, I 
epent mine on KP, It kept me out of mischief anyway, or did it? I raided the 
cookie box and the apple bin. Then I stormed the ice box and captured a quart 
of milk. With this booty, I retired to my hideout behind a partition in the Mess 
Eall and proceeded to make a glutton of myself. The Mess Sergeant was off duty, 
end a T/5 wes left in cherge, so I wesn't worried about pursuit. I enjoyed myself 
thoroughly because it is not often thet you can put anything over on the Arny, but 
I am afraid this is one time when the Army must admit defeat. They will never be 
able to recover the stolen goods for very obvious reasons, and I will still remain 
the unapprehended culprit who hes, at last, committed a perfect crime. 

Tonight and tomorrow, I am on Detachment guard, eo I guess my work is all cut 
out for me. So after my very brilliant moment of success, yesterday, I must again 
descend from the heights of the master mind and become, once more, a poor simple 
lad in olive drab clothing who can't even go to bed when he wishes, but must walk 
on end on into the night searching for spies and saboteurs who aren't there. 

It is time to go on my first shift, so I will heve to close. 

Love, Ross 
P.S, No, the strain of this military life hasn't realiy cracked my mind. I am 
just bucking for a "Section 8." (A discherge for nentel breakdown. ) 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 26, 19k4 

I was unable to write to you the past two days because we have been having 
night classes, preparing for a Military Performance Test. If we pess the test we 
will leave this camp, and go to some big Signal Corp cemp to train as a specielized 
unit. If we do-not pass it, we will heve to take several more weeks of basic train- 
ing. I shouldn't have any trouble with it. Heaven knows, I have been through 
enough basic training. I heve had almost a year of it now, It will be some of the 
fellows who haven't been in the Army very long that we will have to worry abut. 
However, I think we will make the grade. 

I am working on special duty now in one of tke Signal Equirment warehouses 
with six of my buddies. We have one of the best Sergeants in the Army in charge 
of us. He will let us do anything we want, and he never tells us to hurry or work 
herder. We don't have much to do anyway, so he fools around with us ani shows us 
bow to operate the different kinds of radios, telephones, teletypes, etc. We have 
a lot of fun playing with the Walkie Teliies. We each take one to different parts 
of the building and broadcast to each other. One day, a W.A.C. got into our con- 
versation. I don't know where she was, because those redios will send and receive 
for two or three miles. 

I sure wish I had a couple of those Walkie Talkies at home. I could lend one 
to a frierd, and we covld talk to each other whenever we wanted. That would be 
fun, wouldn't it? They world also be of practical use onthe farm. I covld teke 
one with me to work, and then I could talk to anyone back at the house anytime. 
They only weigh about five pounds. 

Please write and tell me how you are spending your harvest vacation, end, 
don't work too hard. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, October 26, 1944 

I went to church again for a change. They had a lot more people to the L.D.S. 
Church in Columbia, this time, than they did before. They have a pretty nice 
church now, considering where they are located. It sure wes nice to meet with 
people of ny own faith, once more. Many of the people are from Idaho and Utah. 

In fact, I believe half of the older folks are from the West. They are living 
down South for various reasons. 

Tomorrow is our big day. We are teking our Military Performance Tests to 
determine if we are ready to move to a specialized training eree, or should stey 
here for severel more weeks of basic training. I think we will meke it. I have 
that much faith in the Company. 

Our 0.0. said that if we do pass our tests ani move out,.we have a good chance 
of going to Sacramento, or Ogden. Both places are in need of Signal Depot Units. 
If I don't get out of the Army, either place would suit me fine. I heve relatives 
living in both places. 

What ere you going to do on Halloween? Does your high school have something 
plenned, or do you have your own individual plans? Have a lot of fun. 

If you want to see a good show of a little girl and a dog, see "My Pel, Wolf." 
I saw it yesterday, and it ie a very good human interest story. I also sew "Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs" agein. I didn't like it quite as well this time. 
Maybe I am getting older. 

I am supposed to be getting my field pack together, so I had better get to 
it. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackem, South Carolins 
Dearest Delsa, November 4, lly 
Maybe I cen write a little more often now. Our Signel Electric Repair Shop 
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burned down the other night, and so all Signal Equipment had to be inventoried. 
They bad to find out how much ecuipment hed been lost in fhe fire. We heve been 
working overtime to get that inventory finished. We finished today, so I can start 
leading an average Army life, once more. It was estimated that the fire demage 

was e little over $1,000,000. That is quite a loss, ien't it? 

My discharge has been delayed. One of our Company typists wes ordered by the 
©.0. to type up my application and send it out immediately, but instead, he put it 
off and forgot about it. He remembered it just a day or two ago, so he got it ready 
end sent it. Now, I will have to wait another three weeks. It is too bad, but 
here ig nothing I could do about it. I will just have to be patient, I guess. 

Have You gotten any snow yet? It is kind of early for it to stay on the ground 
bat it should be falling soon, Has it gotten any colder, or are you still enjoy- 
ing pleasant fell weather? It is quite nice down here now, but the nights get a 
Little too cold. 

By the wey, we passed our N.P, Tests with flying colors. Now we are expecting 
to leave here very scon. The rumors have dropped Aberdeen in favor of Sacremento. 

I am on my second year of service now. I went to Fort Douglas one year ago 
yesterdey, I feel like an old man. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Cerolina 
Dearest Delsa, November 7, 1944 

How are you today? I hope the school isn't getting you down. If they keep 
piling all of those lessons on you, why don't you hand in a note of protest? As 
if it would do any gcod. Or you might try writing to your Congressman stating in 
detail the incompetence of your teachers, and justifying yourself on the grounds 
thet it le unconstitutional end in violation of the Humane Laws. That might reap 
beneficial results. You might also cerry a shot-gun to school and casually remind 
the faculty thet you are well versed in its nomenclature and very competent in its 
use. NOTH! The foregoing remedies heve not been tried by the author, therefore, 
he cannot be held responsible for unforeseen circumstances comected with their 
use. Try them at your own risk. 

By the wey, before I forget it, ea Section § is reserved for those men who 
become shell-shocked, or lose their minds for various other reasons. They usually 
get a discherge for being mentally unfit. 

I heve Company guard duty tonight. My shift is from 2:40 AM to 6:00 aM. I 
can then go to bed end sleep till noon. After that, I em on general duty egain. 

I am still the typist for the warehouse, I have been building up my speed 
all of the time, but my left ham4 is still a little stiff, I need a lot of pract- 
ice with it if I ever expect to be a good typist, which I don't. I can make about 
thirty words a minute now. 

We are still waiting patiently for our shipping orders. 

Well, as they say down here, "Bye now, Honey Chile', be seein y'all." 

Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 

Dearest Delsa, November 10, 19u 

I took the P.O.M. Examination (Profile for Overseas Movement) yesterday, and 
wes placed in Class 1 (general overseas duty). It means that I an entirely fit 
for oversees duty. We are a lot nearer to that boat ride than we have ever been 
before, but I don't expect it for at least two months. However, you never can 
tell about such things. It is nothing to become elammed at. We will probably 
spend sone time in a Signal Depot Staging area too before we go across. The 
yorst about going overseas now is that we will probably get held there after the 
war with en ermy of occupation. We will be with the Army Service Forces instead 
of the Ground Forces, end the Ground Forces will comb back first. 
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Tomorrow, I have the pleasure of being on KP. At least, I will make sure 
that I get enough to eat. : 
"taps" is sounding, so I will have to close for now. 
Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, November 12, 1944 
I are you getting along now? Zver since I came back from that last for- 
Lough, I have had an awful time trying to settle down, and to concentrate on ny 
work, but I just can't seen to keep my mind cn it, I sure wish I could get sone 
word about my discharge, then I could make some definite plans. If I Imew for 
sure that I was not getting out of the Army, Mother could go ahead and lease the 
ranch. Then it would be properiy cared for. Or, if I knew that I was getting out 
soon, I could figure out how I am going to handle the situation. I believe Mother 
is worrying about it too. Her letters sure don't seem very cheerful. I sure wish 
I was home to take care of her and do the heavy work. Of course, there isa't much 
of that right now, but next spring she is going to need a lot of help. If sone- 
thing doesn't develop pretty soon, I don't kmow what I will do. Eere I an bother- 
ing you with my trowdles when you probably have plenty of your om. I will just 
drop the black mask and try to think about more cheerful things. 
I saw a good show this afternoon. It was "The Princess and the Pirate" with 
Bob Hope. It was pretty good for a change, because they have been playing a lot 
of war pictures lately. I get tired seeing too many of one kind, 
Our recreation hall has been fixed up so that we can play basket ball. We 
have a lot of fun there, ani it is about the only physical exercise I get now. 
I am still pounding a typewriter in the Signal Equipnent Warehouse, and that does- 
n't take much effort. 
I don’t have any more to scribble, so I will close for now. 
Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, November 19, 1944 

Have you any plans for Thanksziving Day yet? I suppose the Arny's plans are 
the same as last years, the usual deys work with a special meal thrown in at lunbh 
time, or maybe they will breakdown and give us a half day off. I don't really 
expect then to, but it is very hard to tell just what they will do, The Army is 
full of surprises. 

When you speak of snow, it makes me homesick, I haven't been ina snow storm 
for more than a year. I belisve the last snow storm 1 saw was during the deer 
hunt, lest year. I got caught in it while hunting, and I had to let my horse find 
the way home, It was coming down so fast that I couldn't see a thing. I hope I 
get to see some of that snow pretty soon. 

I won't have to freeze while on guard duty anymore. The Supply Sergeant fin- 
ally got our Mackinaws for us, They do not look as dressy as the overcoats, but 
they make excellent work coats. They are canvas covered, 0.D. color, and heavy 
wool lined. They are not long like the overcoats. L 

Our Captein finally got back from school, so he is our C.0. once more. Lt. 
Peabody was all right, but I believe I like the Captain better. He is a little 
more friendly toward the men, and he don % lean on his rank quite so much. 

Myesday and Wednesday, General Fredondorf, Second Army Commander, and his 
staff are coming to inspect the Camp. We will sure have to be on the ball those 
two days. The C.0. wants to make a good impression, so I guess the N.C.0.s will 
kick us around quite a bit. They usually hound us to death when something big 
lixe that is happening. 

What are you going to major in when you go to college, or are you just going 
to take the general schedule? I was counting on going to school under the G.I. 
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Bill of Rights, but now I am afraid that I won't be able to. I will have to stay 
with Mother and run the farm. Mayove I had better wait until the time comes and 
worry about it then. It doesn't pay to worry about things too soon, I am told. 

i T had an idea that Vivian would be out elmost every night when they moved 
down town. She didn't have any plece to go while on the ranch, but down town it 
is a little different. Mother hasn't said anything about it to me, but Vilate 
mentioned it. I guess Mother was afraid I would worry about it. She doesn!+ tell 
me much of what goes on at home. I have to get my information tarough other chann- 
els. I guess I will have to write and tell Vivian to slow dow a little bit. I 
don't think she will get into any trouble, but she hadn't ought to Leave Mother 
alone so much. Mother needs her at hone, Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 

Dearest Delsa, November 22, 1944 

I just came back from the show, "The Sign of the Cross." Eis terrific. Did 
you see it when it played a few years ago? Tonight was the first time I had seen 
it, and I believe it is one of the best shows I have ever seen. It sure does make 
a person stop and think things over. The longer I stay here in the Army, the more 
I realize just how much I really have to be thankful for. 

The Company Commander made an official announcement today that the Company 
will probably be in Holabird Signal Depot, Baltimore, Maryland within ten days. 
Boy, that was sure good news to most of us. Just think, we will be only a few hours 
out of Washington, D.C., New York City, end several other large cities. We should- 
n't be quite so bored with Army life in general if we get where a few of the bright 
lights are. I am so sick of the South, that I think I will auit wearing cotton 
clothing, and just keep on wearing good old western woolens after I get out of here. 

Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Dey, end I will be thinking of ell of the wonderful 
dinners we used to have back home. I believe we ate going to work all day, as 
usual, Love, Boss 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, Novenber 24, 19h} 

Did you have a nice Thanksgiving, this year? Did you have lots of fun? I 
did the usuel days work. The only difference between Thanksgiving and any other 
day for us was the amount of chow that we got at noon time. We hed a pretty good 
dinner, but it lacked the sweet potatoes and the pumpicin pie. For some reason 
those items were not present. The dinner wesn't nearly as good, or as plentiful, 
as the one I had at Fort Douglas last year. The South seems to have a food short- 
age and what food there is, is of a very poor grade. However, I have no reason 
to be talking this way. I realize how thankful we should be for what we have got. 
I suppose lots of people would fed lucky indeed to have what we had. 

We are starting to crate up some of our equipment now, ready for shipment. I 
suppose we will be on the train in about ten days. I sure won't be sorry to leave 
this place. 

It is so cold down here now that we wear heavy coats ell of the time. It 
doesn't snow, but there is frost on the ground every morning. If enyone ever tells 
you about the “sunny South", don't you believe them. It is just virulent propa- 
ganda. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, Novenber 26, 1944 
How many days are they going to give you for a Christmas vacation, or have 
they told you yet? If I am home by then, I will be down to see you. I don't ex- 
pect to have another furlough until next March. . 
Hes your school started its basketball season yet? At home, that is about 
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the only thing that kept most of the boys in school. If it wasn't for basket 
ball, they would probably have to close the school. 2 

I qualified for Salvage Technician when we took our M.0.S. Tests, so I guess 
there is no longer any doubt about what job I will have with this Company. It 
sure seems nice to know, at last, waat is expected of me. 

We are preparing to move pretty soon, and we will be working plenty hard this 
week. We have a lot of trucks and equipment that will have to be loaded on flat 
cars. 

As soon as we arrive at our destination, I will start to salvage school. There 
is a lot cf general repair work to do, so I will have about thirteen weeks of school 
to complete. At last, I may be getting some where. 

Tine for lights out. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, November 23, 1944 

Just a few words, as usual, to let you know that I am still existing. We 
are still in Fort Jackson, but we are all packed and ready to shove off whenever 
we get the word. That should come through any time now. 

Christmas shopping days began in Columbia, today. They had a band, free candy 
for the kids, and even a Santa Claus. I didn't go in town to see it, but they have 
been talking about it over the radio all dey. I don't know why they should adver- 
tise so much; they haven't got anything to sell this year. 

I got back from a good U.S.0. Show just a while ago. It had an all Negro cast 
direct from Harlem, New York. They had some terrific dancers and singers. Iven 
their comedians were good. They gave a remarkable illustration of life in a Harlem 
Ball Room. They also had some excellent Boogy-Woogy selections. Usually the poor- 
er shows are sent dowa this way, but we are lucky enough,once in a while, to get 
@ good one, 

I am on EP agein tomorrow. Love, Ross 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, November 30, 1944 

I understand that Idaho is under eighteen inches of snow now, anyway, Bear 
Lake County is. How much do you have in Gooding? Gee, I wonld sure like to see 
some of it again, All we get here is rain and cold weether. We have to wear 
heavier clothing than you do, and we still freeze stiff. By the way, if you ever 
heer me sey that "I am going South for the winter," hit me over the head with some- 
thing. 

When does your first semester of school end? How those teachers love to pile 
up the work at the end of the semester. This is one time that I am glad I am not 
pack in school, I don't believe I could stand all of that hard work now. 

Tne smokers sure are growling about the cigarette shortage. Columbia is 
supposed to have more cigarettes than any other city in the United States, I 
supyose they have too, but down here there is a terrific shortage of matches, 60 
the situation is really quite humorous. It makes me laugh. 

We are still looking forward to our moving orders. We are on the alert all 
of the time now. 

I am sure having trouble with that discharge. I should be just about three 
or four years older, then it would be much easier. My physical class 1 is also 
working against me. The C.0. said that they hete to turn the young fellows loose. 
It may de quite a while yet before the red tape unwinds. 

I em on Company guard tonight, so I am going to sleep until noon tomorrow. 

Love, Ross 
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Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, December 4, Ighk 

At last, we have received our shipping orders. We will be in Baltimore by 
next Friday or Saturday, so that means that we will leave sometine Thursday. 

I only have two more days to spend here in the South,and then I will be heading 
for Union territory, once more. I have spent just a little more than eleven montks 
anong these Rebels, and that is long enough as far as I am concerned. Happy days 
are here again! Well, at least they are improving. 

LeGrand is fighting in the Philippines now. He told a little bit about making 
a beach head lending under fire, tut he couldn't say much. Margaret is worried to 
death. I sure feel sorry for her. 

Yesterday, I went to three church meetings. It was the annual Erench Con- 
ference, and I was able to attend all three sessions. President Charles A. Callis 
of the Twelve was there, and took charge. In the afternoon sessicn, he called upon 
the service men te say a few words. There were five of us rresent. We all spoke 
sbout five minutes to a congregation of 323 pecrle. It sure is a good thing that 
speaking in public doesn't scare me very much, otherwise, I would have been in a 
pretty bed spot. I sat by President Callis, on the stend, while awaiting ny turn 
to speak. 

Today, I was out on the firing renge, and meade "Expert" on the .45 caliber 
Sub-machine gun. That was the first time I have ever fired it. It was a lot of 
fun, but I will still stick to my rifle. The rifle is far more deadly at long 
range. 

Mother went down to Ogden to visit with Vilete for a couple of days. She is 
going to get her glasses changed while she is there. Love, Ross 


: Fort Jacksen, South Carolina 
Dearest Delsa, December 6, 1ghu 

We are leaving the South, at last. We board the train temorrow for EBeltinore, 
Maryland. Most of our equipment is already in the box cars and cn flet cars. We 
have been working like mad, all day, to get it there, end sone of those boxes 
were plenty heavy. I suppose they will be even heavier when we teke them off the 
cars at Baltimore, but we will worry ebout that later. It is worth ali of the 
work just to get out of here. 

Bow wes your Senicr Prom? I believe you told me you were going to have it 
Dec. 7, or an I misteken? 

Heve the police solved the Gooding murder yet? I noticed that they nentioned 
the finding of some more clues that were rot presented to the Coroner's Jury. May- 
be they found enough new evidence to convict someone. Pleese let me know bow it 
turns out, will you? . 

Mevin is stetioned at Alemeda, Celifornie. That is just across the bay from 
Sen Francisco. He has en excellent location. Right now, I believe he is hone on 
a fifteen day leeve. It is his first one since he entered the service. He is 2 
Seaman First Class. They sure advance fast in the Nevy. 

Time to clese now but I will write again as soon as I get to Holabird. 

Love, Ross 
Chapter 24 : 
Holabird Signal Depot 55uth Signal Depot Company 
@ Holebird Signal Depot 
Baltimore 19, Maryland 
Dearest Delsa, December 10, 1944 

Well, I am in the big city of Baltimore, at lest. We got here lete Friday 
afternoon. We came up on Prilmen cars, so we hed beds to sleep in instead of 
sitting up all night. A troop train is pretty slow, so it tock us about twice 
as long to get here as an ordinary trip would. 
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What I have seen of this post so far looks pretty good. We are about half 
a mile from the waterfront, and if we go upstairs in the barracks we can see the 
large ocean liners coming into the harbor and docks. It is quite an experience 
for me, but of course, it doesn't mean muck to the fellows who have liveé on the 
coast all of their lives. 

This depot is about the size of Fort Douglas, but it sure is a busy place. 
Equipment is stacked ell over, and there are a lot more civilians here than there 
are soldiers. Most of this equipment goes overseas, so we have to wear identifi- 
cation badges to prove that we are stationed on this post. It is heavily guarded 
by civilian policemen, so it must be pretty important. 

We will be assigned to our jobs sometime this week, I will tell you about 
it when I find out what it is all about. 

I have been so busy unpacking thet I heven't had time to go anywhere yet. 

I will tell you about the city and this post as soon es I have been around a little 
bit more. 

It's chow time, so I must close. Love, Ross 


Eolabird Signal Depot, Maryland 
Dearest Delse, December 12, 194 

Are you snowed under yet? Believe it or not we had a snow storm today, com- 
plete with a nice wind. I am satisfied now elong that line. It began snowing 
early this morning, and turned into a blizzard just before noon. The snow melted 
almost as fast as it fell, but that is ‘beside the point, it was snow anyway. It 
wes a pretty good sample of winter. 

This cold doesn't bother me nearly as much as it did down South. The temper- 
ature is lower, but it is fairly dry and doesa't penetrate the clothing. Our 
barracks are steam heated, and it feels good to get out in the cold, once ina 
while. 

Our chow is a lot better. We eat cafeteria style with those tin treys, just 
like we did at Fort Douglas. We serve ourselves too, so we get plenty to eat. 
Maybe I can pick up a little of the weight I lost. 

There are a lot more civiliens here than there are soldiers, We will be 
under civilian bosses when we start to work. It should be all right. 

I haven't done a thing yet, but take Intelligence Tests end Survey Tests, 

My lest test will be teken today, and work starts tomorrow. My first essigment 
is two weeks of Equirment Identification School. After thet, I don't kmow set. 
Love, Ross 


Holebird Signel Depot, Maryland 
Dearest Delsa, December 13, 1944 

Will you still be glad when school is all over or heave you started to get that 
lonesome feeling as if you had lost something that you can't recover? Yes, school 
is pretty nice, but I believe it is much nicer to get started on an occupation or 
profession that will carry you through life. I would be glad that my high school 
days are over too if it wasn't for the Army. Well anyway, just make the most of 
it now and things will straighten out later on. 

My two weeks of school did not start today as I thought it would, We had 
some more tests and a pep talk by the Depot Commander. Maybe work will begin 
tomorrow. 

We have a good Day Room, a Recreetion Héll, an excellent gymnasium, a nice 
theater, and a good technical library. We also have a Post Exchange, a cafeteria, 
e@ Tap Roon, a Berber Shop, and a Tailor Shop, so we are fixed up real good right 
here on the post. Most of the men go into the city every night though and spend 
their time tearing around, if you know what I mean. 

Busses aren't used in the cit; They have trolley cars instead. We have to 
walk about two blocks to the trolley line, and then we have access to the whole city. 
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Baltimore is spreed out over several square miles, We are located in the 
city about a half mile from the water front, and we have to ride the trolley about 
six miles tc get into the geometrical center of the city. It sure would be easy to 
get lost; the streets lead in all directions. 

I may not be able to tell you much ebout the kind of work I'll be doing. This 
vost deals mainly with radar and photcgrenhic equipment, although we will hendle 
all other types of equipment to a smaller extent. Redar and photographic equipment 
are restricted, at the present time. 

I haven't gotten any mail here yet, but I expect it to come through any day 
now. I am vrectically lost when my mail is held up. 

Time to close again; I am going to a G.I. movie and it is time to stert moving. 

Love, Boss 


The dey efter 1 wrote the above letter, I started teking the various classes 
of my treiring school. It consisted mostly of learning how to clessify Signal 
Corp equipment by using the stock catalog indexes. Because it wes a change to the 
usually dull Army routine, I found the clesses to be very interesting. 

That evening, a couple of us went into the center of the city om the trolley. 
The streets were so narrow that there was barely room for the trolley tracks in 
the center and one lane of automobile traffic down each side of the tracks. The 
sidewelks were only abont eight feet wide too. People and traffic were all jammed 
together between the buildings. 

We went to the well known Hippadrome Theater and saw a movie. It wes a large 
swanky building, but the prices were too high. Once of that wes enough. 

I wes back in school again the following morning, and received some further 
instruction on use of the stock catalogs. 4% lunch time, I was standing in the 
chow line when the Supply Sergeant told me that he had instructions to check in 
my equipment that afternoon. Immediately I guessed that my discharge had come 
through, ani he verified this, Then most of the men who were standing neer and 
had over-heerd our conversation began congraduleting me,end wishing that they were 
getting out too. 

Theat afternoon, I checked in my Fifle, pack, canteen, mess kit, helmet, shelt- 
er half, rifle belt, etc. I kept only my clothing end pedding. I spent the rest 
of the dey just laying around the barracks waiting to de called es needed. The 
Captain finally called me in late in the day, and gave me a very friendly talk. 

Ee told me the deteils of whet to expect and whet to do after reentering civilian 
life. He also told me that I would leave Holabird, the next morning, headed for 
the Separation Center at Fort Douglas, Uteh. He said thet he hated to see me 
leave, but that he mew I would probably be able to accomplish more at home than 
in the Army. Growing food for the fighting Armies wes a big job, he added. He 
shook hends with me, told me "Good luck," and then dismissed me. 

That evening, I took my buddies, Bill Dunham end Roy, to the Geiety Theater 
in Baltimore. It had a burlesque atmosphere end severel burlesque acts. Some 
were good and moral, others were very off color end in ped taste. We were a bit 
disgusted with them. We wished that we hed gone to a good movie instead, although 
the three or four movie theaters with reasonable prices had some trashy acts too, 
so scene of the other fellows told me who had been there before. Saltimore was 
full of low-brow entertainment. We should heve gone to the G.I. theater. 

Next morning, I said goodbye to my buddies before they left for work, and I 
rede into the reilroad stetion with the Company Meil Clerk. My what a ride that 
ves! We scocted down those narrow streets, in and out among tke traffic, in that 
cabless jeep. It did right well in the tight places. I lifted the two barracks 
begs out of the back of the jeep, waved goodbye to the clerk, and disappeared in- 
side the station. Soon I was on a train for Chicago. 

In Chicago, this time, I did not have to make the transfer from the Union 
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Station to the Chicago and North Western. They had routed me to Selt Leake City 
via the Burlington Line to Denver, Colorado, through the Moffat Tumel, and into 
the Selt Leke Valley. I thoroughly enjoyed this trip, because I kmew that I was 
going home to stay. The trip took about 3 4 days. 

I arrived in Salt Lake City early in the morning, and I hed to weit an hour 
at tke station before the truck arrived from Fort Dovelas to pick us up. (There 
were three or four other soldiers in the station waiting for a ride too.) 

I expected the processing to take most of the day, and I thought I would 
probably get to Ogden that evening. I guessed wrong. The following letter ex- 


plains the problem. Cc 25 
—Chapte a 
Separation Center Fort Douglas, Utah 
Dearest Delse, December 21, 1944 


Are you surprised ? With my new address, I mean, I hadn't intended on 
writing from here, because I expected to be here only a few hours, but a few comp- 
lications have set in ard I am being detained a few days. 

It usually takes from four to thirty-six hours to ccme in here and leave 
again, but thanks to my old friend, the Company Clerk, I may be here as long as 
ten days. He mixed up my records when he sent them here, and the Records Depart- 
nent had to wire back to my C.0. for additional information. We are waiting for 
en answer, 80 that my records can be straightened up and closed. That is just a 
natter of time. 

I would have been home yesterday, but now I may not get there until efter 
Christmes. It is a cruel world, isn't it? 

I haven't a thing to do here but eet, sleep, and see a movie once in a while. 
I am not allowd to leave the post. I have to be where they can find me anytime. 
they happen to want me. I am just sweating it out. 

Be seeing you soon as a civilian. Love, Boss 
P.S. Don't bother to write. I will probably be leaving at any time. You can 
send my letters to Georgetown. 


I called Vilate on the telephone at Ogden and told her I was in Fort Douglas 
for a few days, but would soon be able to go home and stay, She called Aurt 
Dolly in Bennington, and Aunt Dolly drove out to Georgetown and told Mother. 
Practically the same as a pony express, wasn't it? 

After four or five days of laying around, things were finally straightened 
out, end I started the processing in the morning of December 23. It is harden 
to get out of the service than it is to get in. I signed my name until ny arm 
ached. I stood around naked,so long,taking physical exeminations that I caught 
cold. Then I listened to many instructions about being a civilian, how to apply 
for G.I. Bill of Rights benefits, how to prevent losing my Discharge Papers, how 
to keep my life insurance active, why I should enlist in the Reserves (I didn't), 
etc, etc. Finally, they took me down to the Bamberger Station in Salt Lake OLty 
just as it was getting dark. I had my Discharge Papers tightly clutched in my 
hands, I did not have any baggage. I had sent my furlough bag home from Balti- 
more, and they had taken all of my other clothes away from me except the one 
uniform I was wearing. It was cold outside, so I got to keep my mackinaw. If 
it had been raining, I could have kept my raincoat, but it was not raining that 
day. They geve me a ticket that was good for one trip to Montpelier, Idaho, by 
the Bamberger to Ogden, by Greyhound Bus to Logen, and by the Bear Lake Stages 
to Montpelier. . ¢ 

I hed been in the Bamberger Station for only a few moments when I spotted 
a very familiar face. Alma E. Neilson, my 7th end 8th grade teacher, walked in. 
I dashed over end shook hané with him, and showed him my discharge from the Army. 
He was delighted. He knew of our circumstances et hone because he elso lived in 
Ogden, and he would see Vilate occasionally. 

One of the first things he said was, "Did you pick up the tobacco habit?" 
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(This seemed to be his first concern because, as you will recall, I mentioned 
earlier in this account that he was also in the Bishopric of the Georgetown Ward 
when I was in the Aaronic Priesthocd.) 

I answered truthfully, "No, it hes never tempted me." 

Again, he was delighted. 

After comparing notes, we discovered that both of us were on our way to Ogden, 
so we waited for the Bamberger, together. Upon arriving in Ogden, we went to his 
horie for a few minutes where I saw Freida and Lorna, his daughters. Then we all 
got into his car and he drove us to Dot and Clair Owen's, where Vilate was living 
in an apertment in their basement. 

Dot and Clair told us that Vilate had left for Georgetown early that morning, 
but that I was welcome to stay in her apartment that night and they would teke me 
to meet the bus in the morning. This I decided to do, so I thanked Mr. Neilson 
for his trouble and said, "Goodbye", to him. This wes the last time I saw him. 
Ee died about two years later, and they burried him in tke Georgetown Cemetery. 

I attended the services. 

Bus connections being what they were, I arrived in Montpelier about 6:00 PM 
on December 2h, 19h. I wes surprised to find Uncle Lloyd and Milt Robison at 
the bus stop. I had been wondering how I was going to get out to Georgetown, and 
the problem wes already solved for me. I had not informed enyone that I was con- 
ing home on that particular day because I had not been sure myself. Uncle Lloyd 
was in Montpelier at that perticuler hour doing a little last-minute Christmas 
shoping, and he waited for the bus just on a huncth..that I might be on it. He was 
driving our car. 

When we got to Bennington, I visited for a few moments and then drove our 
car on to Georgetown. The family was surprised to see me, and Christmas Eve was 
an excellent time to get home. Vilate was there for the Christmas holidays. (I 
am not talking about the ranch; it was snowed in. Mother and Vivien were living 
in Uncle Marvin's house in Georgetown.) We had a very merry end joyous Christmes, 
especially me. The Army is a very poor substitute for hone. 


Chapter 26 
A Civilian Agein 


I informed Delsa by letter that I was home again,end I invited her to spend 
the Christmas holidays with us. She came on the train about three days after 
Christmas end stayed about a week. We had a wonderful time which ended all too 
socn when she had to go back to school. 

After that, I had a hard time finding enough things to keep me busy. I was 
still on edge from my military training, end I felt the need to keep on the go. 

I spent a lot of time on skiis or snow-shoes hunting megpies or crows in the 
willows below Georgetown. I also spent a few evenings on the haystacks below the 
cemetery waiting for the jack rabbits to come to feed by the moon light. Once or 
twice, I rode up to the Three-mile rench with Wells Smith when he went on the 
sleigh to feed his livestock. I took the snowshoes along and snowshoed up to our 
rench from his. I would fool around up there for a while, and then snowshoe back 
to Georgetown by cutting through the hills. I enjoyed hiking and I never seemed 
to get tired. 

When Delsa was with us during the Christwes holidays, we had talked about ny 
going to Gooding for the Outlaw Basketball Tourmments which were held the last of 
Jamuary. Since I hed no chores or other things to prevent it, when the time cane 
for the tournaments to start I went to Gooding on the train. Delsea and I had been 
writing to eech other nearly every day, so we were both looking toward this visit 
with a great deal of anticipation. 

I do not remember many of the deteils, but I stayed four wonderful days and 
we had a ball. She stayed out of school while I was there, although we did go 
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over to the high school building one day at lunch time. She introduced me to 
her friends, and we helped serve the school lunches. 

The basketball gemes were very good with teams from all over the state par- 
ticipating. There were both afternoon and evening games, and we attended nearly 
ell of them. A.K. and Melva (Delse's brother and sister) went with us to some 
of the games, too. 

Delsa's other brother, Lloyd, was preparing to move a house onto his 40 acre 
farm, so I helped him tear the brick chimney down. That was about the only work 
I did while I was there. I don't even remember whether I helped with the milking, 
probably not. 

Back home again,I ‘resumed writing to Delsa.~ We both wrote nearly every 
day. We discussed marriage on severel occasions, but we had not as yet considered 
any particular date. We were thinking vaguely of setting the dete a year or two 
away, since I was nineteen and she was only eighteen. We still considered ourselves 
to be a bit too young. 

Shortly after I had gotten home from the Army, the Bishop, Richard S. Sleight, 
called me into his office in his store and said, "I have been plaming to send you 
on a mission,for several years, but that is impossible now s0 we will do the next 
best thing. I am going to give you a teaching job. I would like you to be the 

* Deacon's Quorum advisor." 

He waited for my answer, so about all I could say was, "I don't imow much 
about it, but I am willing to try." 

"Good," he said, "And now another thing, I don't know whether you have a girl 
friend or not, but find the right girl and get married soon." 

This last statement startled me more than receiving the teaching job. 

"T know you are intending to operate your fether's farm," he continued, "And 
every farmer needs a good wife." 

I don't remember the rest of our conversation; I was still too startled for 
it to sink in, I suppose. 

Two or three weeks efter this, I was with the Deacon's Quorum in Montpelier 
attending an Aaronic Priesthood banquet for the Stake. The Stake President, Silas 
L. Wright, came over by me and said, "I am going to call you on a Stake Mission. 
Come to Stake Leadership Meeting in Montpelier next Sunday and we will set you 
apart." 

I went to Montpelier the next Sunday afternoon but was unable to find anyone 
at the Stake House. It was locked up tight. I went to Bennington and stopped at 
Uncle Lloyé's. I told them whet had happened, so Aunt Dolly called President 
Wright on the telephone. (President Wright lived in Bennington. ) 

"We held our meeting this morning," commented President Wright, "Did I for- 
get to tell him? We wondered what had happened to him." 

Either he hed forgotten to tell me, or I had forgotten to listen. Anyway, 

I went down to his home and he set-me-apart there. Then we had a long conversa- 
tion. 

"I am going to do the field work and the chores on the farm, Mother is going 
to do the gardening, and Vivian is going to attend to the house work," I remariced 
during the course of our visit. 

“What is your wife going to do?" he asked. (He lmew I was not married.) 

"I don't have a wife," I answered. 

"What! A farmer without a wife?" he exclaimed. "You had better find your- 
self a nice little girl and get married right away." 

"But I am only nineteen. I have lots of time to think about it yet," I pro- 
tested. 

"Just the right ege. The sooner, the better. It isn't good for a young man 
to be without a wife," he replied. . 

First the Bishop and now the Stake President urging me to get married; I was 
sure to break under the pressure soon. 
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T was set apart as a stake missionary just before the middle of February, 1945, 
and I was supposed to spend a minimum of sixteen hour per month in this work. 
Georgetown had a group of missionaries organized with Even Hoff as Group Presi- 
dent. Some of the other missionaries were: Udell Weaver, Mary Sizemore, Evelyn 
Bacon, Thomas Jensen, and possibly two or three others whom I may have forgotten. 

Our mission was to visit each of ths homes in Georgetown, Nounan, and Bern 
at least once each year, members and nonmembers alike. Also, we presented the 
sacrament meeting programs in each of these wardstwice per year. In addition to 
this, we were supposed to hold cottage meetings where-ever we could get them set 
up. It was a fine program and it kept us busy. After I got started in that work, 
I spent a lot of my spare time studying the gospel. It helped take care of some 
of my restlessness. I still did a lot of hiking and hunting during the daytime, 
however. 

Once or twice, Harl Tippets hired me to do his milking and feeding while he 
went on business trips to Salt Lake City. I quite enjoyed it. He had a milking 
machine and I had fun using it. It sure did beat milking by hand. 

Early in February, I placedmy order with the Bear Lake Motor Company for a 
Ford-Ferguson tractor. Dad had always farmed with horses, but we only had three 
horses left. It takes four or five horses to pull a two-bottom plow, and I felt 
that a tractor would be far more satisfactory. I was informed that my name was 
number 4 on the list of tractor customers. With some luck, they expected to have 
it for me in time to do the spring plowing. (This was a bad guess, as it turned 
out; they were only able to get three tractors that year because of the war.) 

About the middle of March, I heard that Jack Crane, a farmer from Bennington, 
was going into the service, end that he had some cows for sale. Cows were rather 
difficult to buy at that particular time, there weren't many for sale in the valley. 
Our own livestock had been of poor quality, so Mother had sent them all to the 
Ogden stock yards after Dad had died. We now needed to buy some good mill cows 
to get a herd started again. We found out when we got to Crane's place that Jaci 
had elready sold all of his cows except the two best ones and he had intended to 
keep those. However, after some bargaining, we bought the cows for $150 each, 

a nice three-year-old mare broken to ride, a young sow, and four tons of alfalfa 
hay. I say "we because I did the dealing and Mother furnished the money. She 
used the money she had gotten earlier from the sale of our livestock. I did not 
have any money except $150 dollars worth of boné which I had bought while in the 
army. I did not even get any mustering-out pay because I had been discharged at 
ny own request under Army Regulation 615-365, "Importance to National Health, Safe- 
ty, or Interest" and mustering-out pay is not given under those circum: es. 

A couple of days later, I borrowed Uncle Lavere's team, sleigh, /bayrack, 
and my cousin, Leland Smith, and I went to Bennington to get the cows, the mare, 
and a load of hay. We got the load of hay with no difficulty. We saddled the 
mare with Lee's saddle, and he rode her and started driving the cows while I 
took the load of hay. The cows did not want to leave Crane's corral, and Lee 
really had to put the mare through her paces in order to keep the cows from runn- 
ing back. It is a good thing they were Guernsey milk cows and not too fast at 
running or we would have had an awful time. Ws got out to our ranch and unloaded 
the hey by pitching it into the barn by hand. We finished up just as it was start- 
ing to get dark. I fed the cows, shut them in the cow barn, and went with Lee on 

“ the hayrack and sleigh to Georgetown. (We bad unsaddled the mare, fed her, and 
put her in the horse arn.) I got the car and drove back to the ranch, because I 
still had to milk the cows. (There was still plenty of snow on the ground, but 
the county snow plows had opened the road to Lloyd Smith's place and I left the 
car there.) By the time I got the cows milked, built a fire in the kitchen stove, 
cooked my supper, did the dishes, and went to bed, it was past midnight and I was 
dead tired. It sure seemed good to be back on the old ranch again, even if I was 
all alone except for Rover, our dog, whom I had brought out from Georgetown on 


the last trip that evening. 
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Next morning, I was up early to milk the cows, feed them, and to get a little 
cleaning done around the house. It had not been lived in since Mother had moved 
to Georgetown in the fell and it was full of dirt. I also had to wash the cream 
separator so that I could take care of the milk from the night before and that morn- 
ing. I soon discovered that my new Guernsey cows were not as rugged as the stock 
we used to have,although thg produced a lot more milk. I had to shovel a trail 
for them to get to the watering trough. They wouldn't try to wade in the deep 
snow. After a few days when they got used to the place though, they took care of 
themselves pretty good. The mare tried to run away a few times too, but she also 
settled down after she found out that the gates were all closed and she could not 
get out of the barn yard. The cows, the mare, Hover, and I,all got used to the 
ranch together. 

Some of Delsa's teachers had given her a bad time because of the school she 
had missed while I was visiting with her during the Outlaw Tournaments. She quit 
school and began working in a laundry. She lived in a small hotel room because 
she had no way to get back and forth from their home six miles out of town. After 
I started living on the ranch, I suddenly began thinking, "Now why should we both 
be living alone when we could be living together." This thought process had been 
helped along by the Bishop, the Stake President, and Tom Jensen, who usually had 
something to say about my getting married each time he would see me, and this was 
quite often since we were both Stake Missionaries. 

We were still writing letters nearly every day, and I was driving to George- 
town to pick up the mail and to take Mother some milk. Finally I wrote and asked 
her what, she thought about getting married soon, and if she agreed, to get a rec- 
ommend for the Logan Temple and come on the train as soon as she could. I received 
an answer back in about two days stating that she would arrive on the noon train 
the following day. That night, the wind drifted the Three-Mile Lane full of snow 
and I was unable to get the car out. 

Glen Smith (one of Wells's sons) lived half a mile down the lane on his dad's 
ranch. His wife had an appointment with a doctor in Montpelier about the seme time 
I was supposed to meet the train, so they were anxious to get out elso. I was able 
to drive as far as their place before I got stuck. There we hooked Glen's tean 
onto the front of the car and tried to pull it through the snow but there was too 
much, Finally we returned to their house, hooked the teem onto a sleigh and went 
to Tom Jensen's home in Georgetown. We talked Tom into taking us to Montpelier in 
his car. Tom always was a kind and helpful neighbor, Besides,I reminded Tom that 
he had been trying to talk me into getting married,and it was partly his fault that 
I had to meet the train. 

We were late in arriving at Montpelier, so I did not go to the railroad station, 
I had told Delsa if she ever came to Montpelier and I wes not there to meet her that 
she should go to King's Variety Store and contact Margaret Burdick who worked there. 
Margaret would take her out to Bennington when she went home from work,and I would 
be able to contact them there. I checked with Margaret as soon as we got to Mont- 
pelier, but she had not seen Delsa. I assumed that something had gone wrong and 
Delsa had not been able to catch the train. Needless to say, I was very disappoint- 
ed. 

After doing a little shopping in town, we went back home. We found that the 
county snow plows had opened the Three-Mile Lane while we were gone and we now had 
a good road once more. 

That evening, the Georgetown High School wes holding a dance in the gymnasiun, 
so I drove down to it efter I had finished the milking and other chores. I took 
Vivian over, but Mother did not want to go. I received the surprise of ny life 
when Margaret Burdick and Delsa walked in. Delea had not contacted Margaret when 
the train had first gotten to Montpelier. She had laid down on a bench in the 
railroad station and gone to sleep. I would have found her if I hed gone there. 
She went to the store where Margaret was working shortly after we had gone back 


home. 
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Margaret had known about the dance in Georgetown and she knew that I would 
probably be there, so she had brought Delsa. We had a real nice time at the 
dance, and we went to Mother's just before it was over. We stayed at Mother's 
that night, and I went out to the ranch eerly the next morning to do the chores. 

Delsa had not brought a temple recommend with her. She was afraid that the 
family would try to stop her from going if they knew in advance that she was go- 
ing to get married. She told Melva but had asked her not to tell the rest of 
them until she had left on the train. 

Delsa wrote to her Dad end esked him to get the recommend for her. We also 
invited him to go with us if he could get away from his chores. When the rec— 
ommend came a few days leter, it was the wrong one. Delsa's Dad had mistakenly 
nailed his own instead of Delsa's. We went to the Bishop (Bp. Sleight) and told 
him what had happened. He told us to go to the temple anyway and explain the 
situetion there. They would have a copy of the right recommend,and they would 
let us go with no difficulty. We were just leaving Bp. Sleight's store when we 
heard that President Roosevelt had died suddenly. This was April 12, 1945. 

In the meantine while we were waiting to hear from Delsa's father, we had 
gone to Doctor Lindsay to get our blood tests taken. They took mine first and 
I was through in about one minute, but they had a terrible time getting blood 
out of Delsa's arm. In fact, they had to try both arms several times before they 
could get a proper sample. I had to leave the room. It made me sick the way 
they had to keep jabbing her erms. 

We found out by letter that none of Delsa's folks would be able to go with 
us, 6o we decided to leave early the next morning, 13 April 1945, Mother and 
Uncle Lloyd went with us in our car, I did the driving. Mother had to sign 
with me because I wes under age. I lacked less then a month of being 20 
years of age. Chapter 27- The Great Step, Eternal Marriage 

We left home while it was still dark end it was just beginning to get light 
when we arrived et Fish Haven on Bear Leke, Some deer ren across the road just 
veyond Fish Haven. We arrived in Logan before the Marriage License Bureau opened 
so we went to a cafe for breekfest. Later, we got our license,and the clerk, an 
elderly man,congradukated us for going to the temple to get married. "That is 
the right way to do it," he said. 

Uncle Lloyd had not planned on going through the temple with us,so he had 
not brought a recommend with him, After we had gotten inside of the temple, I 
wes surprised and pleased to see Uncle Lloyd there too. 

"Eow @id you get in without your recommend} I asked. Elray Le 

"Well, I was in the foyer just behind you when President,Christiansen saw 
me." ‘Aren't you going through with themj' he asked me." 

Wo, I didn't bring a recommend,* I told hin," 

“Why didn't you bring a recommend?" asked Fresident Christiansen. 

"T didn't ask the Bishop for one." 

"Could you have gotten a recommend if you had asked your bishop for one?" 
asked President Christiensen egain." 

1] don't know." 

‘Why don't you know?" 

NWell, I take a cup of coffee once in a while." 

"At this, President Christiansen looked me over from heed to toe," said 
Uncle Lloyd. "Then he replied, 'You look like a big enough man that you wouldn't 
let a little cup of coffee keep you out of the temple.' And he let me cone on 
through." 

With Uncle Lloyd there too, the day was perfect. Because it was a Friday 
the 13th, Delea and I was the only couple to get married during that session, 
and we got all of the attention all the way through the temple. At the marriage 
ceremony, only the officiator, Mother, Uncle Lloyd, another gentleman, Delsa, 
and I were present. Uncle Lloyd served as one of the witnesses and the other 
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gentleman, whom the officiator hed asked to come with us, served as the other 
witness. The surroundings and the ceremony were everything that could be de- 
sired for a solumn and wonderful occasion like that. I knew what the clerk in 
the License Bureau meant when he said, "That is the right way to do it." 

After the ceremonies were over, we headed for Ogden. The whole thing had 
teken a little over three hours, but it was not noon yet. We got in Ogden at 
about noon, 

That afternoon and evening, all of us stayed in Dot and Clair Owens's home 
and Vilate's apartment. They set up some extra beds for us. 

The next day, we went back home,and Delsa end I stayed at the ranch. That 
night the wind and snow closed the road again, and we were snowein for three days 
before the snow plows opened the road. It is a good thing we had plenty of food, 
Because most of my friends were in the service,and Delsa was not yet kmowm around 
that part of the country, no one made any attempt to bother us. They would have 
had to ski to the ranch anyway. 

When the roads were passable again, the Georgetown Ward members gave us a 
Shower. This is the equivalent of a wedding reception in that areaputthere is 
no reception line, All of the guests are assembled et about the same time, and 
a short variety program is presented. After this, the bride and groom sit at a 
table in the center of the room and open their presents one at a time. Theyhold 
them up for all to see, and they read the names on the cards. When this has been 
completed, a short dance is held to complete the evening. The bride and groom 
starts the dance,and then others join ina bit later. 4s you will note, this type 
of a program is much less formal than a reception. I+ works out well in small 
wards where everyone knows everyone else, though. 

We received many nice gifts of dishes and articles made of cloth. The war 
had causal everything made of metal to disappear from the stores. The Stake Niss- 
jonaries gave us an expensive blanket. 

The part of the program I remember best was two solos by Dennis Burdick, my 
cousin. He had intended to do only one number, but the audience clapped so hard 
and long that he finally came’ back to do the second one. He wes about 
years old at that time. One of the numbers was“ DON'T FENCE ME IN’ 

Chapter 29 
Occupation: Farmer 


The snow finelly melted and the ground dried out enough to start work about 
the 5th of May. I was now mumber 3 in line for the tractor, so it was obvious 
that I would not be able to count on that to do the farm work. Glenn Smith loaned 
me his team to go with the teem of work horses which we had left on the ranch, 
‘ut they were all in poor condition and I was not able to get mich plowing done. 
Aleo, it rained occasionally and further delayed the work. 

I did get the alfalfa land disced and the fences repaired, but it soon became 
epparent that I was going to run out of time before I conld get much of a crop 
planted, (Wheat must be in the ground by the 25th of Mey if it is to be harvested 
before the early snows mash it to the ground.) My good neighbors came to the 
rescue. 

Lloyd Smith, Glen Smith, and Shirley Black brought their tractors and plows 
and worked most of one day for me. They plowed about 17 acres. Then a few days 
later, Evan Hoff came with his tractor end plowed another 8 acres for me. This 
helped me tremendously. The horses were hardened down enough to do the lighter 
work, but the plowing was just too much for them. I disced and harrowed the plowed 
land, and then I planted the 17 acres to wheat and the 8 acres to berley. That 
was the extent of my crops for the first year except that we had 4 of an acre of 
potatoes and a small garden. 

We did not spend all of our time working, however. Whenever it would rain, 
which was quite often that spring, Delse and I would go fishing or shooting 
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squirrels. There were so many squirrels in the pastures and around the edges of 
the field that some measure of control was necessary. I kept encouraging Delsa 

to hunt them while I worked in the fields, and she soon became a real good marks— 
man. She was a pretty good fishermen too. We did a lot of fishing in Bear River 
and in Georgetown Creek, and once or twice we went to Crater Lake near Soda Springs. 

Mother and Vivian stayed in Georgetown instead of moving out to the ranch 
as we had originelly planned. Bishop Sleight advisd Mother to remain there. Mov- 
ing is hard work anyway, and it worked out well with Delsa and me on the ranch, 
and mother and Vivian in Georgetown. 

One of the first things we did after our marriage was to cash in the bonds 
and tuy a complete bedroom set. Then we papered and painted the little bedrocn, 
and fixed it up real nice. We would have liked to fix up the other roomstoo, but 
we did not heve the money. It made us feel good to know that we had one nice 
room though. 

All in all, we had a very pleasant sumer. We were both active in the Church. 
I was busy with missionary work,and I helped Lloyd Smith with the Boy Scouts. I 
was required to give up the Deacon's Quorum advisor job when I was put in the Stake 
Mission, but the missionary work kept me busy on Sundays and about three nizhts 
each weelc, 

We managed to get the hay put up,and I worked several days helping Lloyd Smith 
with his hay. By the way, I forgot to mention that Lloyd hed just gotten married 
in January of that same year, too. They were our closest neighbors,and they lived 
on the Milt Smith ranch about three blocks from our house. Our only other neigh- 
pors were Shirley end Adell Black who lived on the old Jesse Dunn place about 15 
miles from us. . 

Earvesting time comes fast in Bear Lake County because the summers are short. 
I helped Smiths with their harvesting end they helped me with mine. We got an 
early snow in the middle of it which deleyed the work for a few days, but it soon 
melted without doing much demage,and we were eble to finish. We used the old header, 
and we had Fred Minnig do our threshing. We pitched the grein fron the header boxes 
directly into the threshing machine. In my case, the grain wes sacked when it cane 
out of the machine. and hauled to the granaries in Milt Smith's pick-up truck. Ky 
crop was not lerge that year, but it did give us a little money. We also had enough 
berley for the pigs and the cows. 

Delsa had returned to Gooding for shors visits three different times that 
sumer, and in the fall Melva and Laura Johannsen ~ . came back with her 
to visit with us for a week. While they were there, we dug the potatoes,and they 
helped us pick them up and put them in the sacks. The digger was a special hand 
plow pulled by a team of horses. We would dig a couple of rows and then let the 
team stand while we picked up the potatoes. We were nearly through when the team 
got frightened and ran away,with the digger ouncing along behind them. They ran 
into one of the old apple trees and broke the hernesses all to pieces, The harnesses 
were old and weak anyway. It is a good thing we were nearly through. 

The deer season opened while Melva and Laure were still there, and Delsa, Laura, 
Melva, Uncle Sammy (Mother's brother), and I went hunting out in Big Canyon, north 
of Georgetown. The girls did not really hunt. They sat in the car and played 
various games while Sammy and I did the hunting. 

We had been gone from the car for less than an hour when Sammy chased a big 
puck deer out of a little patch of quaking aspen. He was not able to see it, but 
I was in the clear, and I fired three shots at it as it was going over the ridge 
some 200 yards away. We hurried to the spot where I had last seen it, and after 
we had spent nearly an hour trying to track it, we found it lying in some ‘bushes. 
It wes not dead yet, but it was badly wounded. (I was using the -25/35 Winchester 
Carbine and it is not quite big enough at times.) Sammy killed it with one shot 
through the neck,and then the work started. We noticed that my first two shots 
had burnedstreaks of hair off the deers neck, and the last one had hit just under 
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the tail as he was going straight away,over the ridge. The training IT had gotten 
in the army and on the squirrels made me pretty accurate at least part of the tine. 

We drug the deer down to the road,and then went after the car. The road was 
steep and slick, and we didn't have any wheel chains. We had a mighty hard tine 
getting the car to the deer. It would have been just as hard trying to get the 
deer to the car however. He was a big fellow with a large evenly matched two-point 
antler rack. He dressed well over 200 pounds. Finally with the-combined efforts 
of all of us, we got the car to him and loaded him on the front fender. We stopped 
at the store in Georgetown to get the mail, and several people remarked what a 
large fat buck he wes. We later bottled all of the meat, end it was nearly as good 
as the best grades of beef. : 

Melva and Laura left on the train that evening, and the next day, Delsa, Semny, 
Tom Jensen, and I went deer hunting et Pearl Creek in Nounan. Delsa and I were 
together and the rest separated. We heard Tom shoot about twelve tines with the 
shots spaced far enough apart that we thought he was loading the cartridges in the 
rifle one at a time. We started walking in that direction to give him some help 
in case he had gotten the deer. We had gone only a short distance when I saw a 
‘buck deer come around the hill a few yards above us. He stopped when he saw us 
and stood there broadside. I tried to hand the rifle to Delsa,but for some reason 
she was not able to see him, and I am sure he was not more than thirty yards away. 
He began to move his head as though he was about to jum. I fired from the hip 
without even putting the rifle to my shoulder. The deer jumped once and fell dead, 
shot through the heart. . % 

Tom Jensen came around the hill while we were cleaning the deer out. It was 
the same one he had been shooting at. I told Tom he could heve half of it if we 
did not get another one that day. We strung it up and went back to hunting, but 
we did not see eny more deer that day. Tom helped us carry the deer out end we 
divided it when we got it home and skinned it. It wes not as big as the one Samy 
and I hed gotten the day before, but it was a nice deer. It had four points on 
one side end five on the other. 

Winter came upon us about the time the deer season ended, and the war termin- 
ated about then too. By now, we were milking three cows. I had teken an F.S.A. 
(Farm Security Administration) loan to buy two mre cows, a tractor,and the nec- 
essary machinery. We had bought the other cow, (also a Guernsey), in Soda Spzings, 
and the rest of the borrowed money was waiting in the bank. I was still looking 
for one more cow, and I bought it early in 1946 from Rex Bartschi of Georgetown. 
Bhis one was also e good Guernsey. The machinery had finally come in,~and I was 
now number 1 on the tractor waiting list. Things were beginning to look better 
for us and our farming operations. 

Vilate wrote end told us that she would not come up for the Christmes holi- 
days unless we would come down after her in the car. Delsa agreed to stay home 
end do the chores while Mother and I drove to Ogden after Vilate. We made it to 
Ogden and stayed with Vilate that night. We came back home the next day, but the 
trip was not without its problems. Because of the tire shortege we did not have 
a spare, so I would stop every few miles near service stations and examine the 
tires. I didn't want to get a flat away from help and be stranded, We were lucky 
in this matter; we didn't have any tire trouble. However, coming back through 
Logen Canyon, we ran into a snow storm which made the road as slick es glass, and 
our windshield wipers chose this particular time to stop working. I had to stop 
every few minutes to clean the windshield. Finally, on the last long uphill 
grede just before you reach the snow plow shed, we stopped to clean the windshield 
and could not get started again. The road was too slick. We did have wheel chains 
with:us though, end I tried to put them on. The car would not stand still. The 
road was steep and slick enough that the cer would slide because of its own weight. 
Other cars were getting stuck on the grade ahead of us too, A car load of men 
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made it to the top by pushing their car by hand, Then they parked and walked 
pack to help the next car in line, They did this with three or four cars, and 
by the time they got back to us, I finally got the chains on and was able to 
proceed without help. We were about the last in line, so the whole procession 
moved on over the top and down the other side of the canyon together. It sure 
felt good when we got down on the flat ground again. 

Beck home, Delsa had her problems too. The day I left for Ogden, one of 
our cows decided to give birth to a calf. It was born in the corral several yards 
from the cow barn. Delsa lmew that she would have to get it inside soon or it 
would probably freeze to death out in the snow. It was too heavy for her to 
carry, and it could not walk yet. She tried to get it onto the coaster sleigh 
and push it to the barn, but this aid not work very well either. Finally, after 
nuch effort and a combination of methods, she got it into the calf pen in the 
barn, but she nearly wore herself out in the process. Then the calf would not 
érink, and she struggled another hour or two trying to pour some milk down it to 
keep it alive until I got home. She was still sort of angry about the whole 
matter when I got home the next day. She declared that that would be the lest 
time she would work so hard to save a poor miserable calf, She didn't mind do- 
ing the rest of the chores, but that calf was just too much. “When the holidays 
were over, Vilate took the bus back to Ogden. It seemed safer that way, I guess. 

LeGrand Burdick was discharged from the Army and came home shortly after 
Christmas. He and Margeret rented the apertment in Grove Phelps's house, and 
we visited them ebout once a week. They would also come out to the rench occa- 
sionally and we would make a gallon of home-made ice cream in the old hand-oper- 
ated brine freezer. My it was delicious. We wovld eat until we were nearly 
sick of icecream. We wovld usually spend the rest of the time playing "Race 
Horse Pinochle’with LeGrand and me egainst Delsa and Mergaret. It was a pleas- 
ent way to spend the long winter evenings. 

At times when we would get snowed in, Delsea and I would go up to Lloyd and 
Phyllis Smith's, or they would come down to ovr plece,and we would make icecream 
and play Finochle. That wes really about all there was to do in the winter time. 
We didn't even have a radio for the first couple of years. 

LeGrend ani I spent several days hunting rabbits while our wives visited. 
There were several rabbits in the brush east of our fields, and we both hed .22 
rifles. I suppose that was our favorite sport, at least we worked herd enough. 
at it. Wading around in that deep snow was mighty tiring. A little later on, 
we both bought a pair of snow shoes, and this made the hunting a whole lot eesier. 
Our wives did go with us, occasionally, if the weather was warm end the snow was 
not deep. 

1946 Late in January, I stopped into the Bear Lake Motor Company to see if they 
had any further information concerning the delivery dete of my tractor. I was 
very pleasantly surprised when they said, "We got two tractors in, this morning. 
You may take yous home, this afternoon, after we get it serviced." I stayed 
right there until they had finished with it. I didn't want to take the chance 
of someone coming along and offering them a big black-market price for it. I 
needed it just as bad as someone else. That 1946 model Ford Tractor with Ferg- 
uson System cost $930. 

In addition to the tractor, I bought a plow, a 7 foot Field Tiller with 9 
digging points, a 7 foot tractor-mounted mower, and a rear-end scoop that would 
hold ebout 8 cubic feet of dirt, tianure, etc. We attached the scoop to the hyéra- 
lic lift arms, filled the tractor with gésoline, and I drove it home. (Delsa drove 
the car.) The ride was cold but I hardly noticed; I was too proud of my new tract- 
or. We brought the other machinery home a few days later in Lloyd Smith's rubber 
tire wagon behind the car. 

In order to break the tractor in properly, I was supposed to give it at least 
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fifty hours of light duty before I used it on any heavy pulling. So, I just drove 
it around every chance I got. I was as bad as a kid with a new toy. I sure did 
enjoy driving that tractor. 

So that I would be ready for the spring work as soon as the snow left, I cut 
the long tongues off the grain drill, the hay rake, and the truck-wagon, and I 
fixed them so that they could be hitched to the tractor drawbar. I never did 
really enjoy working with horses; they were too much bother es far as I was con- 
cerned. I would much rather service a tractor than feed and harness horses, 

I had a hard time waiting for the snow to melt that spring so that I could 
get started with the plowing. I fooled around that tractor and machinery hour 
after hour, anxious to get sterted. Old Man Winter kmew that I couldn't weit much 
longer so he left early that year. A small acreage of gravelly land,out behind 
the barn,dried ont enough for me to plow on the ond day of April. (That is a month 
earlier than usual.) I sure did have fun watching that soil turn over. The hyd- 
relic lift on the tractor, which permitted me to pick up the plow and back into 
tight corners, was a real pleasure to operate, too. It was certainly a great 
improvement over the 014 slow horse-drawn plow. 

The rest of the fields still had snow on them, but the yards in Bennington 
were dry, so I drove the tractor to Bennington and plowed Uncle Lloyd's garden. 
Next, I plowed Grove Fhelp's garden, and then I plowed about three acres for Hon 
Crane and two acres for Jack Crane! (He was back from the Service again. ) 

In a day or two, my fields dried off enough to plow, and I went after then 
with a great deal of pent up energy. I hated to quit working long enough to do 
the evening chores, and I even equipped the tractor with lights so that I could 
work a couple of hours after the chores were done. 

With four good work horses on the John Deere gang plow which had two 12! 
bottoms, Dad could plow about 23 acre a dey. With my tractor end the two 1}! 
bottoms, I was plowing 7 acres a day and having a lot of fun doing it. I enjoyed 
watching the new fresh soil turn over and bury the surface trash. 

I plowed about forty acres in the south end of the field,and then I harrowed 
it twice end planted it to Beart Wheat. I was able to harrow and plant et least 
five times as much in a day as Dad was eble to do with the horses. I often thought, 
as I was working that land, "I'll bet Dad sure would enjoy driving this tractor 
if he was still alive." After planting the first forty acres, I continued to plow, 
harrow, end plent both wheet and barley until I hed about 110 acres,into grain. 
het was all of the tillable lend on the ranch at thet time. I had even plowed 
and planted a part of the old horse pesture which had not been plowed for several 
years. I finally quit only because I had run out of land. 

Along with my plowing and planting operations, we hed also gone into the 
chicken business. Before the snow had disappeared, I had bought an oil burning 
chicken brooder from Montgomery Wards and set it up in the big bedroom of the 
house. We had formed a large round area with boards and net wire, and hed covered 
the floor with a heavy leyer of sawdust, then a leyer of straw, and finally a heavy 
layer of news paper. We bought 200 day-old Leghorn pullets from the Colonial Poul- 
try Farms of Nebraske,and received them through the mail on a cold winter day. We 
‘brooded the chickens for about six weeks until they were big enough to move outside. 
We had very good luck and only lost ebout twelve. 

They started laying eggs in August, and we received a pretty good profit for 
the next nine or ten months. We sold the eggs at the local grocery stores, end 
they more than paid for all of our groceries. After the hens had started to moult, 
we sold then /z6% A508 “the seme amount it had cost us to buy and raise them. The 
eggs were a substantial profit. We would have liked to continue in the egg business, 
Dut we did not have a suitable coop to put them in. We were not able, at that point 
in time, to finance the building of a new one. 

Hevin was discherged from the Navy along in the spring or early summer, end 
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when the alfalfa hay was ready to cut he helped me put it up. I mowed, raked, and 
‘yunched it, and then he helped me pitch it onto the wagon and run it into the barn 
with the Jackson fork. We had Belsa drive the tractor which pulled the wagon, and 
later she would drive the tractor on the "yall-up" after we had gotten the load of 
hay to the barn. Mavin operated the Jackson fork and I spread the hay around in 
the barn. The tractor certainly made the job 2 lot easier than it used to be when 
we had to put up with horses fighting the flies. I never did lixe to work with 
horses when they had to keep shaking their heads or swishing their tails to ward. 
of the horse flies. 

Let me hasten to add that we did not spend all of our time working. Whenever 
4t would rain end prevent working in the fields, or often on Saturday afternoons, 
we would get with LeGrand end Margaret and go fishing down to the river, or we would 
go:.shooting squirrels. Also, about this time, we discovered that the tractor would 
go nearly anywhere that a jeep could be taken. So, we made several excursions up 
the canyons and up the side of the mountains. That tractor was even better than a 
saddle horse in many ways. It wes faster and easier to ride,to name a couple. 

In July, Uncle Lloyd, LeGrend, and Uncle Levere begen planning a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park. They invited us to come along, but Delsa was expecting our first child 
in about two month , so we decided not to go. However, she knew how much I enjoyed 
going to Yellowstone, so she told me to go along with the others and she would be 
all right et hone as long es she wes eble to heve the car. Mavin decided to go along 
too, and take his car, therefore, I did not need our car. 

I have a picture of the group that went on that perticuler trip, otherwise I 
would not heave been able to remember them ell. They were: 


Uncle Lloyd Burdick ~ Uncle Lavere Smith 
Aunt (Dolly) Veda Burdick Aunt Carman Smith 
LeGrend Burdicic Jerry Smith 
Margeret Burdick Milton Robison 
Rowena Burdick Lorenzo Speirs 
Dennis Burdick May Speirs 

Roger Burdick Willian Speirs 
Nola Inson Vivian Tippets 
Mavin Sparks Ross Tippets 


I do not remember how we arrenged the transportation, except that Vivian and 
I rode with.Mavin in his 1934 Chevrolet. There must have been at least three 
other cars end one trailer. Mevin, Vivian, end I hed a small wall tent, and the 
others had a tent or two elso. The three of us did our cooking on Mavin's gas 
stove while the rest of the group pooled all of their groceries and prepared their 
dinner over the campfires. * 

The first night, we camped at the South Entrance just inside of the park. Ve 
had a little excitement with bears, and the next morning we saw @ moose grazing 
along the edge of the river straight across from our camp. 

Fishing in Yellowstone Leke was terrific. There had not been very many tourists 
in the park during the war years, so tke lake wes full of Cutthroat Trout. We did 
not have to row more than a hundred yerds away from the pier before we started catch- 
ing them, and many times we would catch one while we were letting our lines out. 
Since the rower of the boat wes not able to hold his own pole without letting go of 
the oars, the person sitting in the back of the boat usually handled his pole for 
hin. Often, the person with the two poles would have a fish on both of them at the 
same time, then the rower would have to drop the oars, take his own pole, and every- 
one would reel-in at the seme time. The limit was ten fish per person, and we were 
able to catch this limit in a pretty short time. We sure ate 2 lot of fish while 
we were there. 

Bveryone in the group was not a fisherman, so we did the usual amount of sight- 
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seeing for their benefit. We made the trip around the Grand Loop so that everyone 
would be satisfied. (I believe this was Mavin's first trip to the Yellowstone.) 
We camped at West Toumb and at Canyon. Other details of the trip escape me. 

Back kome again, the excitement of the trip hed barely worn off when I had to 
take Delsa to the Montpelier Hospital early in the morning on 3 September 1946. 

(I believe the name of the Hospital wes the "Bear Lake Eospital". Anywey, it wes 
located upstairs over the Fair Store.) Mother wes steying with us et that time, 

and she went along, too. We waited until about 2:00 in the afternoon, and Terry 
Ross Tippets was finally born. He checked in at % pounds 13 ounces. 

I wes in the delivery room with Doctor Reed Rich, Nurse Nellie Fugmire, and 
Delsa. They had me stand by Delsa's head end hold the ether mask over her face. 
Nellie Puemire wes trying to help the doctor with one hand and pour the ether out 
of the can with the other hand. Just about the time the baby wes born, Nellie 
nissed the mask with the ether end poureé some of it on the front of the white 
Zown I was wearing. Since I wes not as used to the ether as the doctor and Nellie, 
it had an immediate effect on me. The doctor told me to hurry and teke the gown 
off and then leave the room before I fell on the floor. I welcomed the order, and 
I got out of there just in time. In another mimte, I would have hit the floor. 

They kept Delsa in the hospital for ten days. That was normal back in those 
@eys. Meanwhile, Mother did the house keeping and the cooking for me et the rench, 
and she also steyed with us and took care of things until Delsa was back on her 
feet and able to care for the beby. 

I bought a small two-burner kerosene stove from Montgomery Wards, and we used 
this to warm the bottles.- I did the bottle warming during the nights, 

Farvesting time was upon us again, end this year I had Shirley Bleck cut ell 
of my grain with his combine. I rode the combine and tied the sacks. I hired 
Jack Crane, who had a ton-end-a-half truck, to haul the grain to Montpelier for me. 
The average yield per acre wes not good; it amounted to only 7. bushels. This had 
been a dry year, and we did not expect a very good yield on most of the ground 
which had not been plowed for a few years. I had foreseen this problem, and I had 
teken some crop insurence on the entire crop. With the epproximately 770 bush- 
els of grain and the $502 paid to us by the crop insurance, we did ell right. 

Our chief source of income for that yeer and the following year, however, was 
not directly from the farming operations. I received $85.00 per month under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights as a subsistence ellowance for going to school. (Actually, it 
was om she- Job training.) Starting in pent Ape I had been going over to Paris, 

.Idaho, to the High School Building where we a farm management class of some 
12 to 15 veterans from Bear Leke County. George Nelson of South Montpelier was 
our teacher, and he wes a real good one. We held cless for three hours each Nondey 
end Thursday evening. We studied 211 kinds of farm management problems. Later, 
when the class had increased in size, it wes divided into two parts and our part 
went to Montpelier. This shortened my travel distence by 18 miles round trip. 
I enjoyed every bit of the schooling, and I felt that I learned a lot from it. 
Fowever, with my Stake Missionary work and the Ferm Menagement School, I was not 
eble to spend many evenings et home. 

Finally, the Stake Mission system was changed. Instead of visiting the men- 
bers, it was decided to concentrate on the non-members. In Bern, Nounan, and 
Georgetown, there was only three non-member families, end they made it clear several 
years before thet they hed no intention of joining the church. The missionaries 
were gradually released,and I finally got my release about Jenuary 1947. We were 
uneble to accomplish anything in ovr part of Bear Leke Valley after the new plan 
went into effect. It was very effective church wide, though. 

Fall brought with it the usual deer hunting and the usual preperations for 
winter which consisted mostly of getting sufficient fire wood to heat the house, 
Tae tractor did its job well. We Grove to the various places where we were hunt- 
ing, and it powered the cordwood saw while we were getting wood, LeGrand and I 
did a lot of our hunting together, and we also worked together in getting the 
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wood. We took the saw and the truck wegon up Dunn Canyon with the tractor. Wext 
we chopped down enough Cuaking Aspen and Choke Cherry to maice a wagon load. Then we 
saved the wood into stove-length blocks and threw the blocks into the wagon. The 
on was then teken home behind the tractor, end the wood was unloaded by hand. It 
sock us about two weeks to get all of the wood we needed. There was a little snow 
on the ground when we finished for the winter. 

I managed to getafew acres of ground plowed, but the frost came too early for 
ne to accomplish much field work. The early snows had delayed the harvest a few 
days too. 

That winter, I bought a rear-end grader blade for the tractor, and it made 
an excellent snow plow as long a8 the snow was not more then two feet deep. I 
wes able to keep our lane open most of the time. When the county snow plow came 
around, it would push the benks back, and then I would be able to plow then out 
again the next time it snowed. 

The deer started bothering Lloyd Smith's hay stacks, so the Fish and Game 
Commission gave him some four feet by eight feet wooden pannels to stand on end 
around the stacks thus forming an eight foot fence. Although this did not keep 
then from eating some hay, It did keep them from getting on top of the stack and 

spoiling a lot of hay. Delsa and I could see the deer in the early evening fron 
our living room window as they would cross our fields on their wey down to Lloyd 
Smith's heystecks. There were usually about 12 to 20, but one evening we counted 
54. I believe every deer on the mountainside marched down to the haystacks, that 
evening. The fences along our field pounderies did not even slow them down. Sone 
of the deer would hop over them effortlessly,and others would simply crawl through. 
When some of the deer were heeding down while others were going back, they would 
meet on the narrow snow trails. Then the littler deer would jump off the trail 
into the deep snow and wait until the lerger deer passed by. After this, they would 
‘ump back onto the trail and continue their journey. ~ 
1947; LeGrand and I decided to try some winter fishing. The season is open the year 
“around on Bear River, so we picked up Wellece Weaver, one day, and took him with 
us. (Ze had been fishing summer end winter most of his life.) Ee showed us where 
it was usually the best, where to wetch out for thin ice, and how to find angle- 
worms for bait. We didn't catch any fish that first time, but we got the general 
idea. After that, we went fishing quite often if it wes not snowing or blowing. 
We would catch a pretty nice native trout occasionally, and once in @ while a sucker 
would take the bait, but fishing is mighty slow in the winter, even at its best. 
When the weather was at its warmest and we could drive a cer close to the fishing 
spot, Margaret and Delsa would go igh us. Most of the time, however, the roads 
would be snowed in,and then LeGrand, T would have to bike down to the river from 
Bennington on our snowshoes. 

It wes always cold enough to require a fire, so we would build one on the 
ice near the fishing holes we had chopped open. The fires would gradually nelt 
down into the ice, but the ashes seemed to build up fast enough to keep the fires 
from drowning out. Some days, even with the fires, it wes so cold that we would 
nearly freeze, and we would have to clear the ice off the holes every few mimtes. 
I don's know way we stayed with it; the few fish we caught surely were not worth 
the whole effort. It must have been fun. 

With the coming of spring, while there were still many large snow drifts in 
the fields, we Aiked down to the Bennington Slough, one day, just after the ice 
had moved off the river. We fished in the open water where the slough runs into 
the river, and we caught great big carp as fast es we could bait our hooks and 
cast our lines into the water. We had lcads of fun! Those big old carp may be 
slow cut they sure can pull herd. We fished for two or three hours, and we hed 
carp laying 211 over the river bank. That was probably the most fun I have ever 
had catching trash fish.” (Later in the spring, the little chubs start biting so 
fast that it is hard to catch enything else.) 
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In the spring of 1947 end each spring there after, I drove my trector to 

Bennington, as soon as the snow had melted, and plowed Uncle Lloyd's garden. 

Then within two or three days, the snow would be gone from my own fields so that 

I could start my own spring plowing and alfalfa renovation. This spring, however, 
the snow had left early, but we kept getting a little rain or snow occasionally, so 

I helped Shirley Black with his plowing for a week or so. His land was more gravel- 
ly than mine and it dried off faster. We plowed about 80 acres for hin before I 
started my own work. 

I plowed; worked down, and planted 5 acres of Beart wheat, 15 acres of Two- 
Row barley, and I then summer-fallowed 31 acres of land. Also, with my grader 
blade, I did all of Lloyd Smith's ditch cleaning, and I graded and helped gravel 
the road that went from his house down to the Three Mile Lane. We got the gravel 
out of the creek that runs part of the way along the side of the road. I was us- 
ing the power scoop that mounted of the back of the tractor. It did a good fast 
jod. 

At haying time, Shirley Black bought a tractor mounted push-rake, end Roy Rob- 
ison sold him 40 acres of sweet clover. Shirley hired me to mow the clover with 
ny tractor mower, and then he had me run the push-reke with his tractor while we 
used my tractor on the ricker. Shirley did the stacking and his two boys ran:. the 
pull-up and the scatter rake. The field was located on the top of the hill above 
Roy Robisons house, and we could look right down into Georgetown from where we 
were working. 

When we had finished with that job, I mowed and raked my own hay. (I only had 
about nine acres and it wes getting so run-down that I plowed it up the next spring.) 
Shirley helped me put it up with his push-rake end ricker. ‘Ye stacked it ina 
corner of the field,and I fed the cows right on the spot by the stack that winter. 
With the grader blade, I was able to keep a road open to it. I would also use the 
tractor with a sleigh behind it to hanl a load to the barn whenever I needed it. 

I managed to use it up before the deer bothered it too much. Besides, the cows 
needed the exercise walking down to the stack each day. It was only five-hundred 
yerds or so from the bern. 

Delsa hed her hands full, that summer. Terry was less than a year old, and 
Delsa was expecting our second child. (LeGrand and Margeret became the parents of 
their first child, Cardi Ann Burdick, in Januery 1947.) I had barely gotten 
through with the morning chores on 31 August 19h7, when I rushed Delsa into the 
Bear Lake Hospital. We dropped Mother, Terry, end the stroller off at Uncle Lloyd's 
in Bennington on the way. We did not have long to wait, this time. Diana was born 
ebout 10:00 A.M. and she weighed 7 pounds 3 ounces. Again, they kept Delsa in the 
hospital quite a while. It was seven days, I believe. Mother kept house and tend~ 
ed Terry until Delsa was able to be up and around again. Delsa warmed the night 
bottles this time. 

Hervesting started a week after Delsa had gotten back home, Again, I had 
Shirley Black combine it for me, and we were through in less than ten days. The 
yield was good, too. A couvle of small fields ran 28 bushels to the acre, but 
the over all average was 18 bushels per acre. We sold 717 bushels of Beart wheat 
and we received $1630.79 for it. We also sold, during the year, $331.38 worth of 
cream and $350.40 worth of eggs. (We sold our chickens that summer.) Along vith 
the $1080.00 I received for my G.I. treining subsistance allowance, we Gid pretty 
well that year. Of course, we had several operating expenses, and we paid $397.00 
on our Ferm Security loan, I also paid Mother $190.00. She used part of the money 
to have her teeth out and to have some new ones made. It greatly improved her 
health. She had been needing false teeth for several years but she had felt that 
she could not afford it. 

I got the harvesting over with in such good tine that I wes able to get some 
plowing done before the ground froze up. It was rather dry though so I only plow- 
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Dering the first year that we were married, Delsa went back to Gooding for 
short visits four different times. During the second year, she went only three 
times. I was unable to go with her because of the chores at home. However, our 
Farm Managenent Class took a three day field trip and wert to Boise. I rode with 
Dee Beird, George Nelson (our teacher), Don Nielsen (our assistant teacher), and 
one other whon I have forgotten. We went in Dee Baird's new Chevrolet. 

The first night, we stayed at a motel in Burley. There was one other car load 
of men with us, end we got separated somewhere outside of Rupert. We telephoned 
every motel in Burley, trying to locate thea, without success. The next morning, 
however, we found then waiting for us on the main highway just outside of Burley. 
They had spent the night in Rupert, I believe, and they had called all of the 
places there, trying to locate us. 

That day, we visited a few dairy cow herds in and around Gooding end Hagerman. 
Then we drove on to Boise and visited some fine dairy herds at Merridian. We spent 
that night at a Motel in Boise. The next morning, we headed for hone. + was a 
very interesting trip, although Delsa got tired of doing the chores while I was gone. 
She did not complain though. 
19h8 ‘ 

In late January of 1948, Lynn Smith started havling our mill to the Bear Leke 
County Coop. Creamery. This made life easier for us. I no longer had to turn the 
cream separator, and Delsa no longer had to wesh it. We just took it out of the 
kitchen and threw it awey. Of course, we did not have the skimmed milk to feed 
to the calves or pigs, thereafter, but we made at least three times as much money 
selling mili as we had done while selling the crean only. 

I planted nearly 100 acres of grain that year, and the 28 acres of land which 
hed been summer-fallowed the year before produced 27 bushels per acre. The rest of 
the wheat end the barley averaged about 17 bushels per acre. 

In the middle of July, I hired someone to do ny chores while we went to Yellow- 
stone Fark for four days. Delsa went for her first time, and egain there was a 
big crowd with us. Leland Smith took their ton-and-a-half truck, LeGrand Burdick 
drove his black Plymouth, and I drove our 1937 Plymouth pick-up truck. I do not 
reneabder exactly who was with us, but I believe Uncle Samy rode with Delsa and me 
(our Ikids were down to Ogden with Mother and Vilate), LeGrand, Margaret, and some 
of LeGrand's folks rode with him, and Lee had a whole truck load, including people 
and camping equiment. 

Delsa and I borrowed a large canvas terpeulin from Uncle Lloyd. We hada 
large mattress in the back of the pick=up truck, so we would back up to a tree, tle 
a rope from the tree to the front bumper end over the top of the cab. We would 
then hang the canves over the rope, and it made a real nice cover over our bed; in 
the back of the truck. Some of the other group slept in the back of Lee's truck, 
and others had a tent. 

LeGrand had built a twelve-foot plywood boat during the winter months and he 
took that to the park on the top of his car. He had just had his car engine over- 
hauled before he left home, and the engine blew a piece out of the head gasket. 

Ee had a herd time making it up through the Snake River Canyon and on into the park. 
(I believe Lee had to pull him part of the way with the truck.) We camped at West 
Thumb, and I loaned LeGrand sone of my tools so that he could tear the head off of 
the engine. He was lucky enough to get a new head gasket, the next day, when all 
of us went over to Old Faithful in the back of Lee's truck. After he had installed 
the new head gasket, the car worked fine. ; 

Fishing wes great on the Yellowstone Leke. All of the fishernen in the crowd 
had great sport. Glenn Hayes, ("Huck Finn"} could catch them on the river too, but 
the rest of us couldn't even get any bites there. (We rode down to Canyon, one of 
those days, also in the back of Lee's truck, end we fished in the river elong the 
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Delsa and I kept our groceries in the large wooden chest which I had built 
in high school. At night, we would shove the chest under the pick-up truck as far 
as it would go. I felt that I would wake up if the bears started to bothering it, 
end I could drive them away before they could do any damage. The first night, I 
heard a loud clatter and I shined the flashlight out the back of the pick-up truck. 
A big bear had our chest of groceries standing up on end,and he was trying to breat 
it open. I yelled and he departed, leaving the chest behind. I don't know how he 
got that chest out from under the truck, but I woke up when he tipped it on end and 
ell of the canned goods clattered to the bottom end. I got up and put the chest 
back agein. another bear tried the same trick, but I heard him as soon es he reach 
ed under the truck. I yelled and he left. This seme thing happened at least once 
each night, but I was always able to catch the beer in the act, and drive hin away. 
It made the trip exciting. 

That summer, we found out that the Utah Power and Light Company would install 
electric power lines into our ranch if we would sign a contract to use about $9.00 
worth of electricity each month for three years. In addition to this, we had to 
pay an installation charge of $128.75. This we did,and I went ehead and wired our 
house, shop, and garage. We didn't actually get the power lines in until the follow- 
ing spring, but it was a great day for us when they finally hooked us up. Until 
that tine, we had been using Coleman Gas Lanterns and Alladin Kerosene Lamps. 

I bought a tractor mounted cordwood saw shortly after we got back from the 
park,and I did a little custom work with it. Also, Mavin, his dad, and I sawed a 
large pile of old used lumber on the Clawson Ranch in Nounen, and we got enough 
firewood to last Mavin's folks end me for the entire winter. That saw was a big 
improvement over the wooden framed one I had been using previously. The hydraulic 
lift system on the tractor picked it up and carried it wherever you wished to go, 
and it lowered at the touch of the small lever. It was mishty handy. 

1943 wes our most profitable year on the ferm. We sold $2,525.30 worth of 
grain, $1004.80 worth of dairy products, and I received $198.10 worth of other in 
come besides $550.00 G.I. training allowance. It does sound pretty good until I 
explain that we had $1,417.20 worth of operating expenses. Neverbheless, it was 
all right for that time and area. Of course, we had raised a good garden and we 
produced our own meat and milk. 

My farm record stetes thet I finished cutting grein on September 27, that I 
fall plowed 17 acres, subsoiled 18 acres, and we got our first snow storm on Nov. 
2. It also states that we had some frost every month during the yeer. 

For the first dey of the deer season, Legrand and Margaret decided to camp 
up in the head of Joe's Gap, so I Grove my tractor to Bennington the dey before the 
season was to open. Then we loeded the transport box with their camping equipment, 
and LeGrand and I drove it out to the bottom of Joe's Gap. We also took elong a 
couple of heavy planks because there is a ledge of rock about 23 feet high across 
the bottom of the gap,and the trail goes right over the top of it. It is impossible 
to go eround it because of the large boulders on either side. We used the vlanks 
for a ramp,end LeGrand drove the tractor up the planks. It worked like a charn. 

Delse and Margaret drove our pick-up truck up to the mouth of the gap where 
I met them. We then walked up the gap a ways, to the tractor, All of us got on 
it, and LeGrand drove us up the canyon about 2 mile and a half. I rode on the 
front end to help hold it down on the steep places. Delsa and I left LeGrand and 
Nargaret making their camp,and we drove back down the canyon. We left the tractor 
at the head of a rocky steep place about a block above the rock ledge. (We didn't 
went to try going up that place in the dark the next morning.) We welked down to 
our truck and went home to do the chores. 

About two hours before dey light the next morning, I did the chores, gathered 
up my rifle, lunch, end other equipment, and Delsa end I drove out to the botton 
of Joe's Gap agein. We had with us one of the gas lanterns. We lit it, took the 
rifle and lunch, end welked up to the tractor. Joe's Gap was almost like @ cave 
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in the light of that lantern. It always gave me a rather strange eerie feeling 

to go into that gap, even in the daytime. It wes even more eerie in the dark. 

The tractor had good strong light though, so we dashed up the canyon on it. We 
arrived at LeGrand's and Margaret's camp just as they were getting up and lighting 
their campfire. We visited for a few moments while they were preparing their break- 
fast, made sone plans for the day's hunt, and then Delsa and I walked on up the 
canyon a little farther. Ralph Stephens, Ray Stephens, and two or three other men 
were camped a little ways beyond LeGrend and Margaret. They had driven a team and 
rabber-tired wagon, and they could not understand how we were eble to get the tractor 
up that far. 

Since I had never hunted in that area before ani did not kmow the lay of the 
land, I asked Ralph where the head of Montpelier Canyon was from there. He told 
me it was over the ridge to our right, about a quarter of a mile away. He was right; 
it was a quarter of a mile, straight up! We took our time and managed to get over 
the ridge just es it was beginning to get light enough to see. We sat down in the 
very head of Montpelier Canyom and waited. We heard some shooting down on the 
Hontpelier side about a mile eway, and we were sure that the hunters coming up the 
cenyon would probably chase some deer our way, but we had no such luck. We saw 
some deer a little later in the morning, but they were a long way off and running 
full blest in the opposite direction. 

Later in the day, I saw another deer run around the side of 2 mountain,but I 
didn't move fast enough to get a shot at it. I didn't do any shooting that dey, 
However, LeGrand got a nice big buck helf a mile over to the north of where I was 
bunting. Delsa and I went down to the tractor about lunch time and found LeGrand 
and Mergaret waiting for us. They told us about the deer LeGrand had killed, So, 
he and I went after it on the tractor while Delsa and Margaret fixed our lunch. We 
strung the deer up in a big pine tree at camp, ate lunch, end then LeGrand end I 
hunted a few mors hours without success. 

When we got back to the cemp, Delsa and Mergeret hed the camping equinment 
end the deer loaded in the transport box, end they were waiting for us to teke then 
home. We got down out of the gap and back to Bennington before dark. I believe I 
Grove the tractor back out to the ranch that evening,also. I do not remember where 
I got my deer that yeer, but I did get one later in the season. 

Because my own alfalfa hay was old and run out, I had plowed it up,and had to 
Duy sonehay. Wallace Weever and I went in together and bought half a stack from 
Wilson Weaver. When the snow came, we would get a load with his tean and sleigh, 
haul it to Bennington (about a mile or so), put helf of the loed in his stack yard, 
and load the other half on the hayrack I had built for the beck of the pick-up. 

Ye had to cut the hay out of the stack with a hey knife,end it would take us most 

of the day to get the load. I vowed that from there on out I would buy my hay in 

the sumer time when I could haul it all of the way with the truck or with a wegon 
behind the tractor. It wes too cold in the winter, and besides, we had to shovel 

the snow away before we could get down to the hay. Theat was hard work. 


igh 

While Terry and Diana were babies, we dropoed out of activity in the church. 
It seened to be more than we could manege,to take them to Sunday School and Sacre~ 
ment Meeting. We sterted ettending regularly agein, early in 1949. The superin- 
tendent of the M.I.A. moved away from Georgetown, so Bishop Pessey asked me to be 
the superintendent until summer. I served in that capacity until the M.I.4. program 
slowed down for the summer vacation. However, I spent nost of my time with the 
Boy Scouts. Don Clerk wes the Scoutmaster, but he wes not able to attend the neet- 
ings very regularly at that time. 

We also became active in the Sundey School again. We were in Mrs. Don Rex's 
cless. One day, she told the cless that she would give enyone a dollar if they 
could remenber the name of the brother of Jared in the Book of Mormon. I was the 
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only one in the class who remembered. She gave me the dollar and told ne to take 
ny wife to the picture ssow with it. (The name of the brother of Jared is not given 
in the Book of Hormon, but it is founé in the teachings of Joseph Smith. His nane 
was Mabonri Moriancumor. ) 

During the winter, I had bought sone hay fron Lloyd Smith,and I was hauling 
it a load at a time as I needed it. It was located in the field about two blocks 
south of Wells Smith's ranch, One day when I went after a load with the sleigh 
pehind the tractor, I sew Wells by his hay stack near his barn trying to turn 
large buck deer loose from the end of his lariat. He hed been having a lot of 
trouble with the deer getting up on his hey stack and tromping around on the hay. 
He decided to teach them a lesson, so he fixed the lariat with a noose end hung it 
up es a snare. Sure erough, he caught the big buck,and it was fighting so hard he 
could not get close enough to let it go. We drove the sléigh over close and stood 
up init. Then I helped hold the rope while he untied it from the stackyard fence. 
After thet, I was able to slip the noose off the deer's head by leaning over the 
side of the sleigh box. We had some pitch forks handy in case the deer tried to 
turn on us, and with those lerge antlers he could have been mighty mean. He behaved 
pretty good though,and as soon as he was loose he headed for the hills on wobbly 
legs. He had been fighting that rope most of the night, end he wes nearly worn out. 
The whole effeir didn't help much. The deer kept on bothering the hay until spring. 

Later on when the snow was crusted in the early spring, I looked out of the 
living room window one morning end sew a coyote out in our field. I grabbed the 
¥ifle end the snowshoes, and I headed out toward it,;doing my best to keep behind 
the low hills. I wanted to get as close es possible before he spotted me, Ee was 
apparently digging for mice, because he would listen with his head cocked to one 
side, and then he would jump over a few feet and start digging in the snow. I got 
within ‘two hundred yards when he suddenly looked up and saw me. He tried to run, 
but the snow was not crusted enough to hold him up,and he would keep breaking through. 
Fe slowed to e fast welk while I Imeeled down and aimed the rifle, There was a 
slight wind blowing so I had to allow for that plus his movement. I didn't think 
I had a chence of hitting him, but when I fired he whirled around once, bit at his 
side, then fell over dead. The bullet went straight through his rib case. That was 
another one of the best shotsI ever made. I gave the coyote to Uncle Samy end he 
skinned it end sold the hide for about $t.00. 

That spring, I commenced the field work on the Qth of April. Instead of plow- 
ing, I used the tiller on most of the land, and I planted 57 acres of Baart Wheat, 
6 acres of barley, 3 acres of barley and oats mixed, 15 acres of Ladek Alfalfa end 
Brome Gress, and 15 acres of Sweet Clover. Quite a pit of the land had been tilled 
the previous fell. 

In June, I wes plowing some ditches on the chorch farm when my tractor sudden- 
ly made a loud clanking noise. I turned offthe engine es fast 4s I could, and I 
got off to see what had happened. There wes @ hole about three inches in diameter 
in the side of the engine block,and a piston rod end was sticking out through the 
hole. The guy who was showing me where to plow the ditches gave me a ride hone. 
I got my truck and drove down to Georgetown to talk with Rey Dunford in the Utoco 
Service Stetion. He told me that they could weld the block for me in Montpelier 
if I could find the pieces that were broken out. I went back end found them after 
a little searching. There were about five pieces. Delsa and I towed the tractor 
home behind the truck, put it in the gerege, and I went to work on it. I stripped 
4% down far enough to remove the engine. I lifted this into the back of the truck 
with the helpoftwo pairs of rope wire stretchers and one hydrenlic jack. Then I took 
it into the welding shop in Montpelier. I made arrangements with the Bear Lake 
Motor Company to pick up the engine after it was welded,and overhaul it. When they 
were finished, I hauled the engine pack home in ea few days and put it back into the 
tractor. The job cost me $60.94 for parts and $42.50 for labor. Ten dollars of 
the lebor cherge was for welding the hole in the block. It worked as good es new 
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after the overhaul. 

I mowed 21 acres of volunteer grain and had Lloyd Smith bale it with his 
Roto-baler. Then I havled it with the pickup truck and stecked it near the barn. 
Even though baled of nay are heavy, I still believe they are eesier to handle than 
Jocse hay. It seems that you get through faster. I know they are a lot easier to 
get out of the stack in the winter time. 

LeGrand and I decided that we needed some lumber to fgnstruct new buildings. 
He wanted to build a new house and I planned to build afserd end a machine shed. 

Wa scouted around the mountains for some good saw-logs,and we found some accessable 
ones in the hollow up Dunn Canyon just east of Swemp hollow. We did quite a lot of 
brush cutting along the canyon road, end we even had Milt Robison help us blest a 
rocky steep place out of the road with dynamite. I had the forest ranger come out 
one day to mark the timber we were supposed to cut. He marked about ko, 000 
board feet of Douglas Fir. 

We planned to hire a chain saw to cut it that fall, but we waited a little to 
long. When we got Even Hoff in there with his chain saw, the side hill on which 
the timber was located was so icy that we just couldn't carry the saw around, and 
we had to give it up in favor of different arrangenents which I will explain later. 

Uncle Lloyd and LeGrend had built a house for Sterling Webber in Freedon, Vyo- 
ming, in 1948, and LeGrand was in the process of building a house for Darwin Heep 
in Thayne, Wyoming, This was LeGrand's first house where he wes entirely on his 
own. He had Ralph Stephens working for hin, for a while, but Ralph quit. while 
LeGrend wes finishing the Heap house. LeGrand hed also contracted to build a house 
for Mrs. Luthy, a school teacher, in Freedom, Wyoming. He needed some help to get 
the basement forms in place and have the basement poured before the weather turned 
s00 cold. Since I wes already through with the hervesting, I decided to work for 
LeGrand on those basement forms. 

LeGrand was living in a homemade trailer house et Darwin Heap's place, elong 
with Mergeret and Carol Ann. I was given one of the unfinished bedrooms in the 
new Heap house, but I ate with Legrand end Mergeret in the trailer house. 

We worked on Mrs. Luthy's basement forms when the weather wes good, and we 
aid sone finish work inside of Heap's house whenever it rained. Derwin Heap went 
on a three dey els hunting trip end hired me to do his chores. Ee was milling 25 
cows, but he had a milking machine with three units so the milking took about 15 
hours each night end morning. In all, I worked for LeGrand three weeks. It amount- 
ed to UO hours for Darwin Heap, and 79 nours for Mrs. Luthy. I received $1.00 ver 
hour. : 

The day before we planned to come back home, LeGrand got a card from Aunt Dolly 
stating that grandma (Mother's mother, and Aunt Dolly's mother) had died in the 
Soda Springs hospital. We, therefore, decided to go home one day earlier, so we 
left that night after work. We had finished the basement form that very day, and 
some of the men in the Freedom Wardwere going to pour the concrete for Mrs. Luthy 
because she was a widow. 

Back home, we found that Uncle Howard and Aunt Lareta, and Uncle Crum end 
aunt Clerissa Sheppard had already arrived from Gridley, California. The funeral 
was eld either the next dey or the dey efter. LeGrand and I and six other of the 
grandsons were the poll bearers at the funeral. The road to the cemetery had just 
recently had a trench dug along side of it,and although the trench was now filled 
in again,it was soft and muddy. The car we poll bearers were riding in slid off 
the road and got stuck. We walked the remaining block to the cemetery. The rest 
of the drivers were more cautious after seeing our plight, so there were no more 
accidents. After the grave dedication, we walked back to the stuck car, jacked 
the wheel up out of the mé@, slid it over onto the road again, and got out of there 
without further incident. e 

While I was working with LeGrand in Star Valley, Mevin drove out to the ranch 
from Bennington to do my chores, each night end mrning. Delsa went down to Ogden 
and stayed with Mother, Vilate, end Vivian. Mother end Vivien had moved in with 
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Vilate after Vivian graduated from the Georgetown High School in 1947. They had 
an apartment on 27th Street for a while,and later they moved into an apartment at 
2932 Porter Avenue. Vilate was working for the Huggins and Lowe Law Offices in the 
First Security Bank Building. Terry and Diana were afraid of the elevator and they 
would scream whenever Mother or Delsa took them up to where Vilate was working, 

The farm did fairly good that year. Lloyd Smith did my combining and grain 
hauling, end we were all through by September 16. The Baart Wheat averaged 19 bush- 
els to the acre. We sold $1,818.37 worth of grain, $633.09 worth of milk, and I 
had $569.00 worth of other income. I had finished ny training entitlement umder 
the G.I, Bill of Richts, but I received $400.00 on the balance of my Readjustment 
Allowance. The other $169.00 came from my work with LeGrand and some custom grading, 
ditching, and wood sawing I had done earlier in the Fear. 

After I got back from Star Valley,I plowed 37 acres end I tilled 12 acres of 
the farm lend in preperation of next year's crop. My farm records state thet I 
finished fell plowing on December 1. It also states thet there was some frost every 
nonth of that year. For some reason I have forgotten, we did not try to raise 2 
gerden that summer; maybe the frost was too discouraging. 

Along in September, I was called to be the secretary of our Elder's Quorum. 
Thiel Smith was the president. The quorum took in Georgetown, Bennington, and 
Nounan. The records were a difficult matter because I could not be in three places 
at once. I didnot have any problems with the Georgetown records since I attended 
ny meetings there, but I could not seem to get any cooperation from the group lead~ 
ers in Bennington or Nounan. We were supposed to meet once each month for a busi- 
ness meeting of the whole quorum, but we usually only got about four or five menbers 
to attend. The Elders were not very active as a quorum, but there were many who 
were individually ective. 

Since we had received electric power on the farm in the early spring, we start- 
ed developing a water systen. The electricity wes necessary to operate the pump 
for Lloyd Smith. Our rench and house wes located below the spring, so we did not 
need a pump. The grevitywas sufficient to give us about § pounds of pressure. 

Thiel was living in the house two blocks to the west of us, so he, Lloyd, and I went 
in together to get the electricity and to build the water system. We dug out the 
two springs which furnished the water in the small creek behind our house, we built 
concrete boxes eround them, we dug a storage tank,capable of holding 1,000 gellons, 
a few feet from the springs and lined it with concrete, We connected the springs 

to the tank with four-inch soil pipe, We had Joseph Bee, of Georgetown, dig a trench 
down to my house (about 400 yards), and then over to Thiels house (another 500 yards). 
We installed 1" pipe to my place and then used 3/1" pipe over to Thiel's house. 
Lloyd put a pump in his basement and pumped the water from the underground tank. 
Taiel hauled the pipe from Salt Leke City, and I used my tractor and grader to fill 
the trench after we got the pipe installed. It sure did seem good to have water 
piped into the house after so many years of carrying water from the creek. 

The electricity sure did change our wash days. 4s soon es we were able to 
finish the water system, I bought a plug-in water heater, one of those little things 
on the end of an electric card which is submerged in the container of water you want 
heated. We would roll the washing machine under the tep, fill it with water, and 
then plug in the water heater. In about three hours the water would be ready for 
washing. I had already installed an electric motor on the machine in place of the 
old gasoline engine, so we felt like we had the world by the tail. We greatly 
appreciated the electric lights elso, and it didn't take us long to get a radio 
that would operate on the electric power. Previous to that, we had used a battery 
radio. The battery cost about six dollers and it lested 1,300 hours of operation 
{about four months). We felt that was quite expensive for a radio. 

About the seme time I was called to be the secretary of the Elder's Quorum, I 
vas also asked to be the Scoutmaster of the Georgetown Troop of Boy Scouts. We had 
an active troop, end we accomplished several advencements. The boys took up a lot 
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of ny time, but I enjoyed it. The training I hed received in the army helped me 
eat deal in working with those boys. They became good at camping, camp cooking, 
hiking, woodcraft, and knot tying. 


1950 

Delsa was expecting our third child the last of February. Mother came up from 
Ogden to stay with us and to help Delsa take care of Terry and Diana. All went well 
until the last week before the baby was due. Then its movements completely stopved 
and the doctor became concerned. He told Delsa to come in to his office imnediate- 
ly if she felt any labor pains. 

Two or three days later, we were driving back from Georgetown when the front 
tire of the pickup truck blew out just before we got home. We walked nome and left 
the truck on the side of the road. It was within shouting distance of the house. 
The next morning efter chores ami breekfest, I walked down to the truck and started 
to change the tire. I had barely finished when Mother shouted at me and said that 
Delsa was having some hard pains. I jumped in the truck and dashed up to Lloyd 
Smith's place,and asked to borrow his car. I didn't want to teke the chance of hav- 
ing another flet tire without a spare along. I picked Delsa up and we dashed into 
Doctor Rich's office in Montpelier. Ee examined Delsa and then said, "I believe we 
have time to make it to the hospital in Soda Springs." (The Montpelier Hospital 
had —e closed and they were building the new county hospital,but it was not finish- 
ed yet. 

I helped Delsa into Dr. Rich's Cadillac and we headed for Soda Springs 30 miles 
away. We slowed down to 70 miles per hour through Georgetown, but the rest of the 
time we were doing about 90 miles per hour. Doctor Rich was good at that fast 
driving. He had been doing it for several years, and that big car floated over 
the road. 

At the hospital, they put Delsa in a wheel chair end rusked to the delivery 
yoomn. Half an hour later, Doctor Rich came out and told me that Delsa was doing 
fine but the beby had been dead for three of four days. It was a girl. He said 
that he would notify the undertaker in Montpelier and he would take care of the 
baby. I rode back to Nontpelier with the doctor (slower this time) and drove Lhoyd's 
car back home. This took place of the 28 February 1950. 

Two days later, the undertaker, Nile Mathews, brought the beby out to Bishop 
Passey's home in Georgetown. He had built a nice little casket out of plywood end 
lined it with heavy wool cloth. The casket was nailed shut so I didn't see the 
baby. He said they did not embelm still-born babies or tiny infants,so it would 
be better if I did not see it. Bishop Fessey, Nile Mathews, and I rode down to 
the cenetery on Bishop Pessey's sleigh. We located the right plot of ground by 
poking in the snow with a pitchfork and finding a headstone of a grave nearby. 

Next, we shovelled the snow away end dug a small grave about four feet deep. We 
placed the plywood casket in the erave,end then I asked Bishop Passey to dedicate 
it. After his prayer, we filled the grave, mounded up the dirt, put the sheet 
metal marker in plece, end then went back to his house. I drove my truck to Soda 
Springs to visit Delsea. We did not have eny neme registered on the baby's birth 
certificate, but we have always considered that her neme is Elizabeth, after Delsa's 
Kotker. Delsa wes in the hospital three days. 

When I wes riding back from the hospital with Dr. Rich, the cay the beby was 
born, he made a remark that I have always remembered. He said, "My work has never 
permits ed me to devote any time to the church, but I have witnessed the hend of 
God in my work on many occasions. And I know. that é living 
body hes a spirit in it. When a person is alive, he is a dist tinct individual with 
distinct characteristics, end he keeps thet distinction even in the last moments 
of death, But as soon es he is dead he is just iiice ell other corpses. Something 
more than breath and heert-beat leaves that body!" The sincerity with which the 
éoctor made that remerk strengthened my testimony. 
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Now let's get beck to the logging operations which had to be discontinued 
when it was too icy to carry the chain saw around. 

Bryant Kobison was also planning to build a new house, so he decided to go 
in with LeGrand end me. The three of us started snowshoeing up the canyon in Fet— 
Tuary and sawing the trees down with a cross-cut saw. It was at least 2% miles 
fron the ranch which made about 5 miles round trip. The days were so short thet 
we could only get two or three trees cut down end then it would be time to snowshoe 
back home egein. The snow wes so deep on the side hill where the trees were located 
thet we coulé get eround only by shoveling in some vlaces and by crawling along on 
the trees we had cut down to get to the next tree. It was too steep to use the snow- 
shoes here, Also, it was cold, but we kept warm by working. The trees were frozen 
about three inches into the outside wood. The saw would cut through it without much 
difficulty, but it was mighty hard chopping out the notch with our axes. Sometimes 
the axes would bounce on the frozen wood. We kept at this work for several weeks, 
and we hed most of the trees cut down by spring. We did not have time to trim them 
or to cut them into lengths. We decided to do that and to start getting then out 
after the spring planting wes done. That work sure put us in top physical condition. 
The five mile snowshoe hike and the saw ani ex swinging, each day, made us es tough 
as old harness leather. ss 

We hired Lerry Robison to bulldoze a-roed across the worst places in the 
canyon so that we could haul our logs out... We also tuilt three bridges across 
the creek by laying three or four logs in the creek parallel to the flow of water, 
covering them over with slebs and brush, and then covering the whole thing with 
Girt. The bulldozer took care of the dirt covering. They made good strong bridges. 

Later, we took my tractor and Bryent Robison's team up to our logs, trimmed 
them up, cut then into proper lengths, and began sneaking them down and piling then 
on the side of the road. We built e pole corral for the team and left them up the 
canyon elong with some hay end grein, We worked severel Gays until we hed nearly 
half of the logs sneked down to the road,and piled. Then we had to quit the logs 
and start putting up our hey. (ie had worked these logs in between the spring 
planting end the stert of the haying season.) 

In the spring, I planted 53 acres of Baart Wheat, 20 acres of Two-Row Barley, 
and & acres of barley which I intended to pasture as. soon as it hed grown enough. 
At haying time, I mowed, raked, and hauled the 15 acres of Sweet Clover, and the 
12 acres of Ledek Alfelfa which I had planted the year before. Lloyd Smith baled 
it for me. It seemed good to be growing my own hay agein, so that I would not have 
to buy so much, Year of Weddings 

We remember 1950 as the yeer of weddings. " First, Delsa and I went down to 
Ogden to go through the Salt Lake Temple with Vivien and Lyle Joseph Nielsen, an 
Ogden boy recently returned from an L.D.S. mission in Mexico. They were married 
on June 23. I signed as one of the witnesses. 

Next, Vilate married David Woodruff Widmer in the Salt Lake Temple, 29 June. 
You may recall thet David Widmer went in the ermy the seme time as I did. That 
was where he and Vilate first met, ani they kept in touch by letters. When Dave 
got out of the army after receiving both a bronze star and a silver star for action 
in the South Pacific, he went on a mission for the L.D.S. Church to Wales in the 
British Isles. Delsa and I were not able to attend Vilate's and Dave's wedding. 

Next, Nelva (Delsa's sister) married Mavin Sparks at her home in Gooding, 
Idaho, August 20. The bishop of the Gooding Ward performed the ceremony on the 
lawn in front of the Thurber home. Delsa and I rode down with Mavin,and we cane 
back with him and Melva. You may have guessed that Mevin met Melva while she was 
visting with us on various occasions. They made their hone in Bennington. Nevin 
bought the trailer house which LeGrand had lived in while he was working over in 
Stax Yelley, and he set it up on the lot near his folks home. It had belonged to 


Uncle Lloyd. i 
Last but not least, Mother married Cornelius 0. Petersen, 12 October, in the 


Salt Leke Temple. Again, Delsa end I were not able to attend their wedding. I 
was still trying to finish up the harvesting. Mr. Petersen was a widower who 
lived two doors down the street from Mother's and Vilate's apartment at 2932 Porter 
avenue. 

Mother and Neal lived at 296 Porter Avenue, Vilate md Dave lived at 2932 
Porter Avenue, and Vivian and Lyle lived in an epartment on Adams between 29th and 
30th. 

In August, I bought a brand new fire~engine-red Ford pickup truck with a V-& 
engine and a four speed transmission. The speedometer showed that it had been driven 
2.1 miles. We were instructed to drive it not more than 30 miles per hour for the 
first 500 miles in order to break it in. It seemed as though that first 500 miles 
would never end. . 

Delsa and I took the Boy Scouts over to the Bear Leke Hot Springs to go swir- 
ming but we found that the pool was closed for cleaning. We talked it over with 
the boys end decided to go to Logan for the swim. This trip helped us with part of 
the breaking in of the new truck. 

Later that same month, Lloyd Smith promised to do my chores if I would teke 
the Scouts over to Camp Nebeker on the east shore of Bear Leke for one week of 
summer camp. (Lloyd was the superintendent of the M.I.4.) Lloyd hauled us over 
in the back of his ton-and-a-half truck. We lived in tents and the boys slept on 
the ground, but I had Mavin's canvas cot. Hach pair of scouts did their own cook~ 
ing while I did mine. We used open fires. 

There were severel other troops in camp et the seme time, and the scout offic- 
ials had every moment of the entire week plenned for the boys. They did everything 
from swimming, boating, lifeseving, and camping to archery, marksmanship, fire 
puilding, end first aid. I did not have much to do except help the officials end 
life guards. The boys had so much to do that they were no problem at all. At nights, 
they would be so tired they went to sleep es soon as their heads touched the pillows, 
and the bugler hed a hard time getting them up in the morning. They all enjoyed 
the entire week, and so did I. 

September had severel storms,and the grein did not ripen enough to cut until neer 
the first of October. Because everyone was busy cutting their own grain, I wes 
unable to get enyone to cut mine. Finally, I had to buy a used combine and do my 
own harvesting. Mevin had bought a John Deere"5" tractor and some equipment the 
year before, and he had leased the Cliff Hunter farm in Bennington. He was having 
the same problem of harvesting thet I had. We got together, when I bought the 
combine, and we used Mavin's tractor to pull the combine, I drove the tractor and 
operated the combine, end Mavin's dad tied the sacks. (Mavin was working for the 
John Deere shop in Montpelier.) Mavin's dad and I cut Mavin's grain first,and then 
we moved out on mine. We started cutting mine on October 3 and we finished up on 
October 12. There were some delays because of rein. 

We both had pickup trucks, ani Delsa and Melva drove the trucks to the grain 
elevator in Montpelier, for us. 

The combine cost me $200.00 and that is about the same as it would have cost 
me to have hired the combining done. Therefore, it turned out to be a pretty good 
deal. 

That year, I sold $1,444.12 worth of grain, $714.41 worth of milk, $129.00 
worth of cattle, end I received $173.50 worth of other income. It was a rather 
poor year since the grain only avereged about 15 bushels to the acre, but consider- 
ing the difficulty we had getting it cut,1 suppose we were lucky to do that well. 

We did good enough to make the last payment to the Ferner's Home Administretion 
for the tractor, machinery, and tke cows, and that was right on schedule. One of the 
cows died that summer though, so I had only three left. 

I had intended to reise more cows, but I did not have access to a good Guernsey 
Bull. I wes considering buying some more cows as soon as I could get some more 


alfelfa planted. Buying hay was too expensive. 
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Shortly efter I got it, the new truck gave me e real thrill. I was going 
down the Three-Mile-Lane and I put my foot on the brake pedal when I came to the 
highway. The brake pedal went all the way to the floor and the truck did not slow 
@ bit, in fact, it felt as though it jumped ahead. I grabbed for the hand brake and 
the back wheels slids The truck stopped in the middle of the highway. It was sure 
lucky there vere no cars coming along et that time. I pulled over to the side of 
the road and got out. I could smell e strong oder of hydraulic fluid so I looked 
underneath. The hydraulic line had come unscrewed where it separates to go to the 
rear wheels. My what a frightening experience that was. 

I do not remenber how I made out during the deer season that year, but two 
hunts which I have not yet related stick in my mind. One of them took place the 
yeer before. lLeGrend and I were walling back toward the tractor from the dry leke 
up over the "Hog's Back" in Dunn Canyon. It was getting near sundown and we had 
hunted that area all day. Suddenly we heard some shots over the ridge to the west 
of us. LeGrand stopped on @ low kmoll near the trail end I ran on about fifty yards 
to the next knoll. We waited aroumd a few moments, and then a large buck deer came 
runningoré the ridge to the south of me. I fired a hasty shot and the buck slowed 
Gown a little. I fired two more quick shots and the deer slowed down to a walk. 

I could tell he was hit but he wouldn't go down. By then he had moved to the east 
of me where LeGrand could see him, and LeGrand fired once. The deer fell in the 
snow but he got up again and walked into the grove of trees where the tractor was 
parked. LeGrand and I hurried over to where his tracks entered the trees and we 

- found him laying dead just a few yards from the tractor. He was hit three times 
through the ribs ani paunch. None of the shots had damaged any meat. He hada 
nice big heavy set of antlers with four points on one side and five on the other. 

The other hunt took place about the year after LeGrand got out of the Army. 
Uncle Lloyd, LeGrand, Eugene, and I rode my tractor up to the head of Spring Eollow 
above our ranch. We left the tractor there end hiked up to the lerge Aspen and Fir 
groves on topof the mountain. Here we parted with LeGrand andme hunting together, 
and Eugene hunting with Uncle Lioyé. LeGrand and Iwere sitting on the ridge look- 
ing down into the lefthend fork of Rowley Canyon when we heard severel shot about 
a helf mile to the east behind Jack Mountein. "Let's stay here awhile and see if 
they chase something our way," one of us remarked. 

We sat and watched in that direction for ten minutes or more. 

"Here comes some," I said to LeGrand, "There ere four....five....no, seven! M 
He spotted them about the same tine. 

"You sit here and I will run up the ridge a hundred yards in case they try 
to cross over above us!" I said to LeGrand, "It looks like they might be follow- 
ing this shelf right eround to us." 

I hurried up the ridge to another opening in the brush and set down just in 
time to see a deer headed in LeGrand's direction a few yards below and behind me. 
He started shooting. He fired seven shots, enough to empty his -30/30 Winchester 
Carbine. I saw two deer running towards me and I reised my rifle but they disappeer- 
ed before I could fire. I thought they had run into a little gully between me and 
them. 

"I've got our deer over here!" LeGrand shouted, so I walked over in the dir- 
ection of his voice. I saw him leaning over two deer that were leying side by 
side. 

"You've got another one right here," I seid as I nearly stumbled over a deer 
laying dead in the brush. I began dressing out that one, and then I went over and 
helped LeGrand with the other two. 

"T hoye Dad or Bugene come. along with one of their tags soon, " LeGrand renark- 
ed. "Say, I wonder where those other deer went?" 

“Dyo of them came over in my direction but they turned into thet little gully 
vefore I could shoot," I answered. 

"I thought I hit one of those, but deer were running ell over the place and 


I'm not sure," LeGrami continued. 

"T111 go see if I can find any blood where I saw those deer go into the 
golly," I stated, end I headed in that direction. I searched around a little 
bit. 

"Yes, you hit it all right," I shouted, "Come and see!" LeGrand came. 

"Well, for heck sake," he said, "I guess this makes up for the years I was 
in the army." Two deer, a buck and a doe, were laying dead within six feet of 
each other. Both of them were shot through the ribs. 

"Five deer with seven shots!" exclaimed LeGrand, "That's one more deer than 
we have tags for, but I guess it is too late now! I wonder why the darn things 
didn't fall down sooner so I could tell they were hit?" 

I was unable to answer. 

When Lloyd and Eugene got there,we took three of the deer down to the tractor. 
We “strung the other two deer up in the trees, and LeGrand and I went back the 
next day after them. Ee put Margaret's tag on the extra deer. 

Delsa, and I, and the kids decided to spend Thanksgiving in Ogden. I hired 
Shirley Black's boys to do my chores for three days. We started for Ogden in the 
new pickup. It was broken in well enough by now so that we no longer had to stay 
below 30 miles per hour. When we got on the other side of Paris, the engine started 
missing end it got worse as we went along, I turned around and headed back to Mont- 
pelier because I was sure the truck would not meke it up over Logan Canyon. It 
kept getting worse and it wes just limping elong when we got to Montpelier. We 
stopped for a red light at the intersection near the Bear Leke Motor Company and 
the engina stopped. It refused to start again, so I walked over to the Bear Leke 
Motox and told then to cone end get their new truck, it would not run for me, Two 
of the mechanics came end pushed it into the garage. They checked the distributor 
and found thet the points were not opening. The factory had not put any grease on 
the fiber part that touches the rotor shaft, end the fiber had worn off. They in- 
stalled a new set of points, and the engine purred like a kitten. We took off for 
Ogden again after lo-sing ebout an hour. 

This time, we got along fine. The truck wheeled up over the top of Logan Cen~ 
yon in short order, and the rest of the trip wes very enjoyable. We reached Ogden 
in the early eftemoon. We stayed with Vilate end Deve in their apartment. 

The next dey was Thanksgiving Day and we all had a big dinner at Real's and 
Mother's hone. Neal's four children were there ~stimbecheniemiamminemndnaiees (one 
of them was married), end Vilate, Dave, Delsa, Mother, Neal, and I. I believe 
Vivien and Lyle were at Lyle's folk's place on Darling Street. We had a wonderful 
tine. 

The dey efter, I went down to the Civil Service Office in the Ogden Post Off- 
ice to see if there were some jobs open for which I was qualified. I wes thinking 
about finding a job for the winter end then going back to the farm in the spring. 
I was informed that they would be hiring a lot of people after the first of the 
yeer at Hill Air Force Base. (The Korean Wer had started in Angust and the dir 
Base was going to start a rapid buildup.) I filled out two applications, 
one for Aircraft Hardware Repairer end the other for Aircraft Engine Mechanic. I 
wes told that I would be notified when they started hiring. I gave my address as 
2932 Porter Avenue, Vilate's and Dave's apartment. 

Back home again, we dropped into the routine of early winter. Except for the 
few chores and the church work, there wes not much to do. We did go up the canyon 
and get our winter's wood though. We took the truck end the tractor with the saw 
attached. We sewed the wood right in the canyon and threw the blocks into the 
pack of the truck. We hauled these home and unloaded them in the shop. Delsa drove 
the truck while I drove the tractor. LeGrand got some wood with us, too. 

One morning in the middle of December, I tried to start the tractor and it 
wouldn't go. I checked the fuel line and discovered that the glass sediment bulb 
had a chunk of ice init. I dumped the ice out,but the gasoline still would not 
ran out of the tank. It had a little ice in the bottom of it too. I got my trouble 
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light and held it close to the sediment bulb and bottom of the gas tank so that 

the heat would taaw the ice and let the gasoline flow out. It thawed faster than 

T expected and some of the gasoline drivped on the light bulb and caught fire. I 
aid my best to put it out but I did not have anything to fight it with. The tractor 
was parked in the garage and the garage had a dirt floor, but the gasoline wes run- 
ning out from the gasket on the sediment bulb in a small stream and burning on the 
ground under the tractor. The fire kept getting bigger and bigger. I threw snow 
on it which didn't do any good, and then I tried to smother it with wet sacks but 
nothing worked. Shortly the fire was so big it was reaching the roof. However, 

the roof had about six inches of snow on it, and as soon as it got warmed up the 
snow melted and kept the roof wet. The fire could not burn it. Luckily the tractor 
had only about one gallon of gasoline in it, and when that ran out I was able to 

get back in end smother the fire. I was not able to do this as long as the gasoline 
kept running, end I could not shut it off. 

When the fire was finally out, I checked the tractor for damage. The wiring 
herness wes all burned off, and the paint was bleck, but there was not much other 
demage. The tires were charred a bit on the surface but it didn't hurt them. If 
it had not been for the snow end the small amount of gasoline in the tractor, I 
would have lost the tractor end the shed. 

I bought a new wiring harness and installed it on the tractor, and I had to 
replace all of the wiring for the tractor lights. After I had done this, I painted 
the tractor and it was as good es ever again. In fact, it looked newer than before, 

On December 20, I got a letter from Vilete. She had inclosed a letter from 
the Civil Service Office which requested that I appear at the personnel office at 
Hill Air Force Base on the 22nd or 23rd of December.for an interview. I hurriedly 
made arrangements with Shirley Black's boys to do my chores until I could get back, 
and we went to Ogden again. 

I drove out to Hill Air Force Base early in the morning on December 22. After 
answering several questions concerning my experience as a mechanic at Weiser, in 
the Army, and on the farm, I was told that I could qualify as a Junior Aircraft 
Herdware Repairer, and that the weges would be $1.31 per hour to start with, This 
seened real good to me because I had gotten only $1.00 per hour working in Ster 
Valley, end this time it would be en inside job. I wouldn't have to work outside 
in the cold. Also, I was told that I would be earning one day of annual leave with 
pay for each two weeks that I worked. Or in other words, that I would receive five 
weeks of paid vacation each year, plus 13 days of sick leave, plus about eight 
holidays. I didn't pay much attenkiion to the talk about vacations and holidays 
because I didn't intend to work that long. I planned on going back to the farm in 
the spring. Finelly,I was asked when I would like to start work. I told then I 
would like to stert shortly efter Christmas, and we worked it out so that I could 
finish processing through the personnel office and start working on December 27. 

Delsa and I drove back to Idaho the next dey; made arrangements with the Black 
boys, Gary and Herrold, to take care of our cows for the winter; gathered up our 
Christmas presents, our clothing, bedding, even our Christmas tree; and drove back 
to Ogden on the day before Christmas. We had arranged to live with Vilate and Dave 
since their apartment had two bedrooms, and they were only using one of then. Also, 
it was difficult renting an apartment when you had little children. We shared ex- 
venses,and it helped us tremendously. 

We had a very nice Christmas, and the day after, Delsa ani I drove to Idaho 
again to get the rest of the stuff we would need, It had been foggy in the Salt 
Lake and Cache Valleys, but when we got up high in Logan Canyon the sun was shining 
bright end clear, When we crossed over the summit and looked out on Bear Leke, all 
we could see was the top side of a great big cloud that filled the whole valley, and 
the higher mountains on the east side were sticking up through it. It was a beeut- 
ifol sight. On the way down, we went through some fog end then came ont under it. 
It was dull and gloomy down in the valley. We steyed at the ranch that night. We 
loaded up our stuff the next day and went back to Ogden. Again, the sun was shin- 
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ing bright and clear up on the top of Logan Canyon. 

In the mean time, we had talked Mavin and Melva into driving back with us 
to get a joo. Wnen we reached Ogden, we showed them where we were living, and then 
we went looking for a job for Mavin. We went down to the Ogden Post Office and 
Navin put in an application just as I had done. Next, we drove out to the Clearfield 
Neval Supply Depot and Mevin taliced to the personnel manager there. They did not 
have anything open right then but they expected some openings within a few days. 
Mavin placed his application, Late in the afternoon, Mavin and Melva drove back 
home again. 
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Chapter 29 
Occupation: Aircraft Hardware Repairer 


On December 27, I processed in at the personnel office of Hill Air Force 
Base where I signed several papers. Then they took me to the tool crib and issued 
me a Mechanic's tool box full of hand tools. After that, they put me to work as 
an aircraft hardware repairer in the landing gear shop, wheel disassembly section. 
I worked for three days, then had a holiday (New Years) and a weekend off. By 
the next week, we were pretty well settled, but we learned immediately that we 
had to develop a new life style, especially me. 

I worked two weeks of day shifts from 7:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Then I worked 
two weeks of swing shifts from 3:00 p.m. to 11:30 p.m., then two weeks of grave- 
yard shifts from 11:00 p.m. to 7:30 a.m. We went thru that cycle only once, and 
then they eliminated the midnight shifts entirely and the overlapping of shifts. 
From that time on we alternated between day shifts from 7:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
and swing shifts from 3:30 p.m. to midnight, with half an hour for lunch. I 
liked this cycle much better. 

The most difficult adjustment for me was ridding my mentality of the idea 
of “chore time." When I was on day shift, I would be back from work by 4:30 p.m. 
Then I would get the strong urge to be outside doing something, but there were 
no outside chores to be done. Also, when I was on swing shift and did not have 
to leave for work until 2:30 p.m., I would have the urge to be out in the morning. 
I worked off these urges by cleaning my guns thoroughly, disassembling them, 
reblueing the worn spots on the steel, hand rubbing linseed oil on the stock, 
and oiling the leather slings. I sanded all of the varnish off the semi-auto- 
matic .22 stock, and discovered a nice looking grain pattern to the wood which 
I refinished with handrubbed linseed oi]. I would have been happy, at this time, 
to have been running a gun repair shop part-time to take up the slack of my lei- 
sure hours. I was having trouble finding enough things to do. 

Dave was working for the State of Utah Highway Department, and would get 
called out in the middle of the night occasionally to help plow and sand the 
roads when it started snowing. Vilate was still working as the secretary of 
the George Lowe and Ira Huggins Law Firm. Delsa was doing much of the housework 
in the apartment, caring for Terry and Diana, and getting our meals. This arrange~ 
ment worked quite well for all of us. By sharing expenses of the apartment, it 
helped us all financially as well. 

Mother, Neal(Cornelius Ole Peterson), and Neal's three unmarried children, 
Keith, Marvin, and Sherma, lived just two doors to the south of us. Their address 
was 2946 Porter Avenue (later the number was changed to 2942) and ours was 2932 
Porter Avenue. There was just one house in between. This made visiting very con- 
venient. Furthermore, Vivian and Lyle lived one block to the west in an upstairs 
apartment on Adams Ave., and there was an alley which ran thru the middle of the 
intervening block from east to west almost directly from our apartment to theirs. 
This also made visiting very easy. 

From the very beginning I enjoyed my job at Hill Air Force Base. And for 
the most part I enjoyed the people I worked with. For the first five months my 
work consisted of tearing the crates apart or removing the lids from the heavy 
wooden boxes in which the wheels of the aircraft were shipped to Hill A.F.B. for 
complete rebuilding. Next, we would set the wheels on wooden pallets, and set 
the boxes and crates where they could be removed by a fork lift. Then, we would 
use a screwdriver to remove the snap rings from the hubs so we could remove the 
retainer rings, felt grease retainers, and bearings. After putting these parts 
into boxes so they could be sent to the degreasing, cleaning, electro-plating, 
and bearing grease repacking areas, we would use air-impact socket wrenches to 
remove the steel brake drums or splines, depending on type of brakes used. We 
would send the bolts, washers, lock nuts, and splines to the replating unit. 

Our next step was to clean the old grease from the bearing races, then send the 
wheels to the degreasing and paint stripping area of our unit. The drums would 
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go to the Machine Shop for grinding. Finally, we would clean up the mess we had 
made on the floor, and clean everything out of the way to be ready for the fork- 
lift to bring in the next batch of boxed and crated wheels. Many large wheels, 

such as for B-29 Aircraft which we were doing at first, had a removable flange and 
lockring which were removed to install or remove tires. All tires were removed 
before the wheels were shipped to us, but these flanges were put back into place 

on the wheels, and they were real tricky to remove because of a snug fit until you 
learned the right touch and twisting spin to use on them. This technique was learned 
only by experience. 

Our work area was near the center of the main hangers, a building 
which must have covered about five or six acres of ground under the roof. It would 
have been good except that when they opened any of the eight monstrous doors to 
bring in or take out an aircraft, we would lose most of our warm air. This would 
cause us to freeze for the next half hour or more. The building was very hard to 
heat because of its great size and height. Several months later they gave the land- 
ing gear shop a building of our own which was the remodeled Warehouse 713. We were 
much more comfortable after that move. 

My mode of transportation to and from work was to drive by myself in the pickup 
truck. A little later after I had gotten acquainted with several of the employees, 

I was able to find a man or two with whom I could establish a car pool. I would 
drive east on 30th Street to Harrison Blvd. Then I would follow it south to the 
mouth of Weber Canyon where I would follow the Mountain Road to the intersection 
with the south Hill A.F.8. road on which I would travel west to the south gate of 
Hill A.F.B. This I would enter and park in the huge parking lot with the thousands 
of other cars. If I left the apartment one hour before it was time to punch in on 
the time-clock, I would generally arrive with about 15 minutes to spare. However, 
traffic problems could happen at any time because of the great number of cars going 
to the same place. (Hill A.F.B. had 20 thousand or more employees.) I would leave 
for work a little earlier when I expected the roads to be slick. Many mornings the 
wind would be so strong, blowing down Weber Canyon, the pickup would lean toward the 
west and try to turn in that direction while I was crossing the mouth of the canyon. 
At times I was afraid I would be blown off the road. I noticed nearly all of the 
trees were growing at an angle pointed toward the west. 

After we got established, we enjoyed a pretty good social life. We went to 
churh in the 26th Ward. Lyle Nielsen was a counselor to Bishop Dale Browning, an 
attorney. Mother, Vilate, Dave, Vivian, Lyle, Sherma, Terry, Diana, Delsa, and I 
all went regularly. We attended a Stake Sweetheart Ball in the White City Ball Room, 
and we attended one or more banquets in the 18th/26th Ward Recreation Hall along with 
programs, etc. We went bowling a few times accompanying Vilate, Dave, and Al and 
Jean Thackery who were friends of Vilate and Dave. We drove up to Maddox's Restau- 
rant south of Brigham City, a few times, for some of their famous fried chicken: 
This was before Colonel Sanders Fried Chicken came to Utah. However, I suppose our 
favorite entertainment was looking around in the big-big stores. The ones we had 
grown up with were small-small in comparison. 

As spring and warmer weather began to return along the Wasatch Front, I started 
to think about returning to the farm when the snow had left there. Farm news items 
on the radio began to rumor there may be a return to acreage limitations on wheat 
crops which, of course, would limit the amount of money I could hope to make on the 
farm. I sat down one day with a pencil and paper, and did some estimating and com- 
puting on what income I was sure to make if I remained on the Civil Service job at 
Hill A.F.B. versus what I could expect to make from the farm if we had a normal year. 
I had already received one pay raise on my job, and could count on another one in 
July. Also, there was a shift differential increase while I was working swing shifts 
which would increase my average hourly rate of pay. I was guaranteed to be getting 
at least $1.48 per hour in July. There were also some fringe benefits which gave 
additional incentives to the job. I was earning 26 days of annual leave with pay, 

13 days of sick leave, and 8 paid holidays per year. The farm would never match 
that kind of a program, and another big factor was that I had never been able to 
get enough operating capital to pay farm expenses as they occurred. Added to that 
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handicap was the threat of the Federal Government beginning to interfer, once 
more, in the activities of the free market. Logic showed me very clearly what 
I should do. The answer to prayer confirmed the logic. We would stay in Utah 
on the civil service job, and lease the farm. 

Once I had made this decision, I felt as though a great load of worry had 
been removed from my shoulders and mind. When I told Mother about my decision, 
she agreed to lease the farm to Mavin or Lloyd Smith. (Mavin had received job 
offers from the applications he had submitted in Ogden, but he had reasons for 
deciding to stay in Idaho that year.) 

Before it was time to start farming in the spring of 1951, we made an over- 
night trip to Bennington and Georgetown on a weekend. We made arrangements with 
Mavin to lease the farm for a year or two, depending upon what he decided to do. 
And we also made arrangements to sell the three cows. 

When these details had been accomplished, we felt very good about it, and 
it seemed to be the right thing to do for the present. However, I was still not 
able to sever my ties with the farm quite that easily. There seems to be a lot 
of truth in the old saying: "You can take the boy away from the country but you 
can't take the country out of the boy." I knew that I would never be completely 
happy in the city and with city life. The new job and new residence seemed to 
be only temporary for Delsa and me. With Mother, Vilate, and Vivian, the situ- 
ation was different; they seemed to be able to cut their ties to the farm with 
no regrets at all. At least, I never heard them express any regrets. I concluded 
that life on the ranch had been more drudgery and less excitement and adventure 
for them than it had been for me. I loved most of it even though I had experi- 
enced considerable periods of lonesomeness when I was growing up. Anyway, for 
the persent, we were embarking on a new way of life. 

By May 1, I had earned 8 days of vacation (annual leave earned at the rate 
of one day for each two weeks worked). We decided to use five days of it, which 
would give us 7 days counting one weekend, and go back to the ranch for a vacation. 
I would spend the time fixing the fence around the fields. So, we loaded bedding, 
dishes, food, and other necessities in the pickup, ‘and went on a Monday. 

The snow was gone except for a few drifts in low places. The fields were 
too wet and muddy for the field work to be started. I repaired fences on the 
southeest end of the field for the first two days, and that took care of the worst 
area where a long span of the fence had been needing major repairs for a couple of 
years. It bordered the range land next to Rowley Canyon, and the range cattle had 
been pushing against it in the late summer when the ranges were ary. 

The third morning was cold, windy, and snowing. The sky was full of dark 
clouds. We had enjoyed the first two days back on the ranch, put now it was gloomy. 
The house wes dark because the electricity had been shut off when it was unoccupied. 
We had brought a Coleman lantern with us, and had used it at night. We had cooked 
on our oi] stove which was still there. The feeling crept over me that we were 
now wasting some valuable vacation days, since it was obvious the weather had put 
a stop to any further fence repairs, and there were no signs it was going to im- 
prove. I suggested to Delsa, “Let's go back to Utah now, and use our annual leave 
in July on a trip to Yellowstone Park." Instantly, she was in favor of that plan. 
We loaded up our things and left in a few minutes. As we drove along, I was saying, 
"No chores to worry about. No hay to put up. No crops to plant or harvest. Why, 
we can go on a vacation whenever we feel like it and not have to worry about get- 
ting someone to do the chores." At that moment of realization I knew my ties to 
the ranch were considerably weakened. 

Early in June, I asked the foreman of the Wheel and Brake Shop if there was 
a chance for me to move to the wheel assembly unit or the brake disassembly unit, 
since I had been in the wheel disassembly unit for five months and would like to 
do something else for a change. He replied that the brake unit was full right 
then, but I could move to th2 wheel assembly unit. He took me over to the super- 
viscr immediately, and told him I would be working for him. The supervisor showed 
me where to put my tool box, and then walked me thru his entire operation while 
explaining the details. It wasn't hard or complicated, and I enjoyed the change. 
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The wheel assembly unit received the wheels after they had been thru the hot 
caustic soda tank baths which removed the paint, the chromic acid tank which killed 
the corrosion on magnesium or aluminum, and the spray paint booth where the zinc 
chromate primer and the silver paint was applied. The wheel assembly mechanics 
then inspected the bearing races in the hubs for nicks or other imperfections. If 
they were serviceable, that is: like new, the mechanic would install the recondi- 
tioned brake drums or splines with impact socket wrenches, apply bearing grease to 
the races, unwrap and install the already repacked bearings, install the felt grease 
retainers, the replated steel retainer rings, the paper dust covers, and the steel 
snap rings which kept the retainers and bearings in place. Then, where applicable, 
he would install the reconditioned flange and lock ring, sign the paper work, attach 
it to the wheel in a small cloth bag, and roll the wheel to the paint booth for the 
final touch-up paint and final inspection. The wheels which had unserviceable races 
were placed on shelves in a large electric oven, and heated to 300 degrees. They 
were then taken from the oven with heavy asbestos gloves, and the unserviceable 
races were easily driven out of the hub with a brass drift punch and a soft headed 
hammer. A new race, which had been kept on dry ice in a deep freezer, was then put 
into the hub while the wheel was still hot. After the wheel had cooled to room 
temperature, it was then ready for the rest of the operation as explained above. 
There were many sizes of wheels, but they all received the same treatment, and they 
left the assembly unit in a "like new" condition. This was much cleaner work than 
the disassembly end of things. 

The family who owned the apartment in which we were living, Ted and Dessa 
Richins, lived downstairs in the same building. It was a single family home with 
an upstairs apartment. They were active members of the L.D.S. Church. They had 
four children, Roger about 15 years of age, Allen about 14, Francis a daughter 
about 8, and Cynthia about 5. We took Roger and Allen with us on a trip to the 
ranch in early June . I took ‘the .22 rifles along, and we did some squirrel hunt- 
ing in our cow and horse pastures. They thought it was great fun. 

In July, we took the one week vacation to Yellowstone Park which we had prom- 
ised ourselves on the cold, snowy day at the ranch in early May. On our way, I 
drove out to the ranch and picked up the pine chest I had built in my high school 
shop class. It was fastened shut with a padlock, and would serve to carry our 
food and extra clothing as it had done on a previous trip to the park. Also, I got 
the hickory bows and stringers from the old metal bedstead out in the bushes behind 
the granary, and I used them to make a frame-work to support the canvas cover I had 
bought to cover the back of the pickup truck. We had a mattress and bedding in the 
back of the pickup, and we planned to sleep there. I thought of the frame and how 
I used it to cover my bed when I slept outside during the summers of my teenage 
years. I knew it would be a lot better than backing up to a tree and using a rope 
from the tree to the top of the cab and to the front bumper to support the canvas 
over the back of the pickup. When it was completed the framework was the same 
height as the cab, and it covered the pickup box in good-looking style. Pickup 
campers had not been invented yet, or least, I had not seen or heard of such a 
thing. This covered frame and the bed in back of the pickup was my own invention 
for our camping convenience as far as I was concerned. I had not gotten the idea 
from anyone else. To complete our camping equipment I stopped in Montpelier and 
bought a two-burner Coleman gas stove for $9.98. We would use this on the tail- 
gate of the pickup, or inside the covered area in case of rain. As you can tell, 
we had invented a crude forerunner of the pickup campers and motorhomes which were 
developed a few years later. I do not remember anymore of the details of this 
trip, but we always had fun, and never had a bad or disappointing trip. 

About this time we were becoming more thorough and methodical than in our 
earlier trips. We were well enough acquainted with the highlights of the park 
that we started to search for things we had not seen before. We would spend all 
day in one area walking the trails and following directions in the Haines Guide 
Book. We were constantly finding new places and new things to see. Then we would 
move to another area the next morning and follow some new trails. Generally, we 
used an hour or two when we were in the West Thumb area to rent a row boat and do 
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some trolling. We could always catch a few cutthroat trout there. Another of most 
interesting activities was seeing how many of the animals we could spot and count, 
and bears were a constant thrill around the campgrounds, especially at night. 
Yellowstone Park is a fascinating land of never ending beauty and mysteries, and 

I have always been full of curiosity. I suppose that is the reason why I have 
enjoyed exploring that incredible land so often. 


Delsa decided she would like to earn some extra money and get away from the 
apartment for awhile. She put in an application for a mechanical helper position 
at Hill A.F.B. since they were open to women as well as men. They gave her a mech- 
anical aptitude test, and she did very good on it. I told her that part of her 
success on the test was prodably due to the fact that she had gathered up my tools 
from time to time when they were in her way, and she had become familiar with them. 
They hired her in the main hangar as an Aircraft Electrician's Helper. Her job 
was mostly installing clamps inside of the large B-29 bombers to hold the electri- 
cal wiring snugly in place to keep it from rubbing and wearing the insulation. 
There were miles of wiring in one of those big bombers. 

She did not plan to work more than three of four months because she was ex- 
pecting another baby, and she did not intend to work the last three months of her 
pregnancy. Usually we were on the same shift, and we rode together and ate lunch 
together. The new building to which they had moved the landing gear repair shop 
was quite close to the hangar. Some of the men from my shop asked me who my good 
looking girl friend was when they saw us sitting together on the lawn while eating 
our lunch. They didn't want to believe me when I told them she was my wife. They 
were even more skeptical when I told them we had been married for six years, and 
we had two children. They thought we looked too young. 

Mother tended Terry and Diana when we were doth working the same shift. I 
believe Delsa enjoyed the job, and the other women working with her. She made 
enough money to more than cover her upcoming hospital and doctor bills. Finan- 
cially it was a big help to us. She resigned her job when her pregnant condition 
began to show. 


After I had spent about two months in the wheel assembly unit, more help was 
needed in the brake disassembly unit because of an increased workload. They moved 
me to that unit. It was dirtier work than wheel assembly, but there was a much 
greater variety of things to do to break the monotony. Air craft orakes have a 
lot of parts, and thus are much more complicated than wheels. Also, there are 
five completely different types which add to the complications. The major types 
were: (1) expanding shoe, (2) expanding tube and blocks, (3) rotating single disc, 
(4) multiple all-metal discs, and (5) multiple rotor and stator discs and stator 
pilates. Within each major type there were several sizes and variations. 

Tne brake disassembly unit had several pieces of power equipment, such as: 
hydraulic presses, drill presses, power riveting machines, power punches, cylinder 
hones, hydraulic automatic adjuster assembler and tester, and gear-drive handpress. 

All parts of the brakes were disassembled. Magnesium and aluminum castings 
were paint stripped, corrosion treated, primed, repainted, and cylinders were 
honed. Steel parts were replated. Rotor discs were surface ground to eliminate 
wear grooves. Lining rivets were drilled and punched out. New linings were in- 
stalled on shoes, stators, backing plates, and carriers. Automatic adjusters were 
replated and refitted. It was a big operation with a lot of activity. Each of us 
eventually learned to do each job so we could rotate around as needed. I enjoyed 
most of it, but as always, some parts of a job are better than others. 

Hill A.F.B. is a repair depot rather than a training base. They were as- 
signed dozens of "prime" items, meaning that they repaired all of those items for 
the entire Air Force. Landing gear components: wheels, brakes, struts, actuators, 
etc., were some of their prime assignments. The B-29 and B-26 Aircraft were their 
largest prime items, and they had a whole host of very complicated electric items. 
Lyle Nielsen worked in their instrument repair shop. He had learned radio repair 
skills while serving in the Navy. 
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Among the summer activities our family enjoyed were picnics at Lorin Farr 
Park. Terry and Diana liked this especially, because there was a merry-go-round, 
cotton candy, snow cones, a little train to ride on, swings, teeter-totters, and 
a big lawn to run around on. And, it was cooler in the shade of the big trees 
near the Ogden River. Sometimes we went up to the picnic area in Ogden Canyon 
just a short distance down stream from Pine View Reservoir. But that area was 
used so much it was dirty. The slightest breeze would blow dust into your food. 

We went to Hogle Zoo in Salt Lake City, and to the State Capitol Building, 
and Temple Square. In fact, we made several short Saturday trips to close-by 
points of interest to get acquainted with that part of Utah. 


In the fall, we used some more annual leave during the first part of the 
deer season and went up to Bennington for a few days. I had bought a Springfield 
-30/40 Krag rifle which had been partly sporterized. I put a Redfield peep sight 
and a taller front sight on it, and I needed a place to sight it in. Because I 
had moved to Utah, it was not legal for me to buy a resident Idaho hunting li- 
cense. We went out to the ranch, and I fired the rifle enough to sight it in for 
225 yards. Also I went hunting with LeGrand for a day or two, but I did not 
shoot the rifle at anything. I bought the .30/40 Krag because I had found out in 
earlier years that the .25/35 Winchester carbine which I inherited from Dad was 
too under-powered and too short-ranged. I enjoyed being out on the old stomping 
ground again if only for a day or two. It didn't matter that we did not get a 
deer. Just being out there again for awhile was enough. A good consolation for 
not getting a deer is the thought: “When the deer is down, the fun is over and 
the work begins." 

We went back to Utah where the deer season opened four days later than in 
Idaho. I went camping and hunting with Lyle, his Dad, his brother Gene, to the 
Swift Creek area a few miles above Oakley. It was about 75 miles from Ogden by 
the Weber River. They drove a‘car with a trailer behind to haul their tent and 
other camping equipment. I drove my pickup. We hunted for two days and camped 
for two nights. Both Gene and his Dad got a deer. They were cleaning out Gene's 
deer across a deep swale from me when I jumped a deer in the thick oak brush 
ahead of me. I heard it but could not see it because of the brush and rough 
terrain. I yelled to them to watch ahead of me. Soon the deer appeared in a 
clearing visible to them but not to me. Their Dad shot the deer and then directed 
me to it. I cleaned it out while he was working his way across the swale to me. 

Lyle, Vivian, Delsa, and I drove back to the ranch the following Friday, so 
Lyle and I could hunt on Saturday. We were illegal because neither of us had an 
Idaho license. LeGrand and Bryant Robison came out early in the morning and went 
hunting with us. We had ridden my tractor up the mountain to Spring Hollow where 
we had parked it, and we were walking along the steep mountain face toward the 
Cliff Hollow. Bryant ran and jumped across a shallow gully, and Lyle remarked, 
"Well, you don't have to be a mountain goat, but it sure helps." Later that same 
day we met Bishop Newell Passey from Georgetown up on the top of the mountain on 
a saddle horse. He was carrying a .30/40 Krag rifle, and he said he had used it 
for many years. He said it had done everything he had wanted it to do. We did 
see some deer that day, but they were too far off to shoot. That kept Lyle and 
I from making an illegal kill. 


Sometime in October, I was called to be the Assistant Scoutmaster for the 
Ogden 26th Ward. I helped the scouts with a few of their requirements and a 
Merit Badge or two, but the troop was not very active at that time. The Scout- 
master was a rather odd misfit person. I thought they had been desperate when 
they had called him to that position. Some of the boys made fun of him. 

Earlier I stated that Lyle was a counselor to Bishop Dale Browning. After 
giving it further thought, I seem to recall that he was the Elders Quorum Presi- 
dent this year, and became Bishop Browning's counselor a few years later. I par- 
ticipated in a few projects with the Elders. I used my pickup to haul some tables 
and chairs from the Ward building to Lorin Farr Park for an old folks outing, and 
I also hauled them back when they were finished with them. I went to the Dee 
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Hospital on assignment with Dave, a time or two, to administer to the sick. And 
I joined the Ward choir. 

One of the things which really thrilled me was attending the general Priest- 
hood sessions of conference in Salt Lake City in April and October. Of course, I 
had never been able to do that before we moved to Utah. Dave, Lyle, and I went 
to the sessions in my pickup: We left in time to be there at least one and a half 
hours before it was scheduled to start. Otherwise, there would have been very 
little chance of getting inside of the Tabernacle because it filled up so fast. 

It was a great experience to see the general authorities in person, and to feel 
the spirit that was present in the meetings. We did not try to attend the regular 
sessions of conference because of the vast crowds. We were content to listen to 
them on the radio. 

In October, Lyle called me to be the instructor for the Elders Quorum. Their 
previous instructor was moving out of the Ward. He was dynamic and interesting, 
and an outstanding public speaker. He was a convert from the Catholic Church, and 
had been on an L.D.S. mission to Czechoslovakia shortly before our missionaries 
were called out of there. We were studying the "Documentary History of the Church} 
and he was in the class the first time I gave the lesson which was about the mar- 
tyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. At the conclusion of the class as we were leav- 
ing the room, I commented to him about a point in the lesson because I thought he 
was very knowledgeable on the subject. He answered,"I am afraid you will find a 
lot of it is not true." I wasn't sure what he meant by that. 

A few months after he moved from the 26th Ward, I heard he had apostatized 
from the L.D.S. Church and gone back to the Catholic Church. I was shocked to 
say the least. Then I remembered a remark he made to me at a Ward banquet. Some 
of the younger wives were setting the food on the tables, and were being a little 
jovial and silly. He remarked,"Some how I just can't see myself married to that." 
Maybe he thought the Catholic monks’ ways were better. 


Chapter 30 


Tne Anchorage, 324 Drive A 

In November, Delsa started looking for/us He primes ter a a baby the 
middle of January, and Vilate and Dave were expecting their first child about the 
middle of March. We nad enjoyed living with Vilate and Dave, but we knew the apart- 
ment would be too crowded if we added two cribs to our present arrangements plus 
the other things necessary for the care of two babies. And the one bathroom would 
be tied up toomuch. Apartments which would accept small children were hard to 
find. We knew the government owned four large housing projects near Hill A.F.B. 
which were built to handle the emergency housing needs of World War II. They 
were: Washington Terrace in South Ogden, Sahara Village immediately south of 
Hill A.F.B., Arsenal Villa in Sunset, and the Anchorage immediately south of the 
Navy Base in Clearfield. All of these places were filled up after the work forces 
at the bases were expaneded when the Korean War started. We had driven through 
them all, and decided we liked the Anchorage the best from its appearance, and it 
was much smaller than the others. A few periodic phone calls resulted in finding 
a single bedroom unit soon to become available in the Anchorage at 324 Drive A. 

We drove out and looked at it, and decided to take it. It was at the south edge 
of the Anchorage. The back yard bordered a row-crop field, and the front yard 
bordered on a short paved alley which would not have any thru traffic. We moved 
in as soon as it was available after December Ist. 

It was furnished except for a refrigerator and washing machine. The kitchen, 
dining area, and living room were all one room in an ell shape. The west end of 
the living area was adjoined by a large walk-in closet and storage space, a bath- 
room with shower, and the single bedroom. Another apartment adjoined the bedroom 
and closet. Ours was the end unit on the east of a four-plex. The furniture was 
cheap, but serviceable. It consisted of a wooden table with four wooden chairs, 
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Salt Lake City Temple, but they soon changed our assignment to the Logan Temple. 
I organized several Branch excursions to both places 

When warm weather came and it was time to think about summer vacations, I 
bought a 9' X 9' umbrella tent, two rubberized cloth air mattresses, and one 
sleeping bag. We still had the canvas cover and hickory bow frame on the back 
of the pickup, but there was not enough room for all of us to sleep in it. to 
try out the new tent, Delsa, the kids, and I went on two or three Friday night 
camping trips along the Ogden River east of Huntsville. The last time we went 
there a lot of cars started going by and some stopped and parked near us early 
in the morning before it was daylight. They made so much noise I couldn't go 
back to sleep. From the conversations I could hear, I learned it was the open- 
ing of the fishing season. I hadn't even thought of that. When it got light 
and warm after sun up, I stepped out of the tent and saw fishermen, fisherwomen, 
and fisherkids thickly lining the banks of Ogden River. I wondered if that was 
Utah's busiest fishing stream that day. 

The Anchorage Branch Elders planned an overnight outing for their families 
to Timpanogos Cave National Monument in American Fork Canyon north of Provo. 
The first counselor in the Branch Presidency, Elbert Baird, happened to mention 
to me that the Larsen family wanted to go but they did not have any sleeping 
shelter. I told him we had our own tent, so we would be glad to put some bed 
springs and a mattress in the back of our pickup, and they could sleep there. 
We hardly knew them except we had met them at church a few times. We shared a 
table at the campground, and they slept in the pickup while we slept in the tent 
on the air mattresses. That was the beginning of a very choice friendship which 
has lasted these many years. Duwain and Ruth Larsen became our very closest 
friends next to the members of our own families. We have had many very fine 
experiences together. 


We lived at 324 Drive A’for two years and five months, from December 1951 
to May 1954, These next events occurred during that time frame, but they are 
not necessarily in chronological order. 

The other friends who were closest to us of all the good people we asso- 
jated with at the Anchorage were: Elbert and Mary Baird, Gaymore and Ester Wall, 
John and Conna Stohl, Carl and Patricia Sabin, and Rossell Anderson. We carpooled 
to the temples, both Salt Lake City and Logan. Mostly, it was with the Larsens 
and the Walls. I was on the same shifts as DuWain and Gaymore, so we could do an 
evening session when we were on the day shift, and a morning session when we were 
on the swing shift. At the Logan Temple they would let us take our wives thru 
the veil. We learned the ceremony quite rapidly, so we could do it all without 
help. We visited in each others homes quite often. 

We bought a used television set, and some of our friends would come over 
to watch it occasionally. John and Conna Stohl would come over on the night 
when the boxing and wrestling was on which was one night a week. Not many people 
had televisions then. Also, we would invite some of our friends to supper, once 
in a while, and they would invite us. The Branch had quite a few non-Sunday 
activities, and they were good opportunities for us to get together. I was kept 
busy enough that I was no longer bothered at "chore time" wondering what to do. 

I helped the scout master with the scouts, frequently. Whenever they 
needed transportation, I was usually available with the pickup. I took them to 
places such as: to Hill A.F.B. for their open house, to Lagoon, to Como Springs 
at Morgan for swimming, to Layton's Company pond for swimming, trailcraft lessons, 
etc., to Cottonwood Canyon for overnight camping, to the Wheel campground, and to 
Snow Basin for a few days of camping. Usually the scout master was along, and 
often another adult or two. I also taught a few classes to them on some things 
I had learned in the army, such as: map reading, using a compass to follow a 
course marked on a map, marching, posting the colors, camping shelters, etc. 

And, being the troop chairman, I reviewed the Scouts on their requirements when 
the scout master felt they were ready for advancement. We had a very active 
“troop mostly because there were several men who were willing to help when needed. 
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a daybed couch, and a bed with mattress. The kitchen had built-in cabinets, and 
a natural gas cook stove. There was a coal-burning heater near the bathroom and 
bedroom doors. The floors were covered with asphalt tile. The walls were all 
painted concrete block, both inside and out. The front door opened into the 
kitchen area, and the back door opened out of the living room area onto a con- 
crete pad on the back yard lawn. Near the front door next to the paved alley 
was a concrete-block, roofed, coal bin which would hold about three tons of coal. 
The apartment was satisfactory housing, and the rental fee was very reasonable. 

There was an administration building and a fair-sized grocery store about 
a block to the west. The administrative building had several rooms, two of 
which were quite large. Our Church used the building as the Anchorage Branch 
church house. The Anchorage Branch operated just the same as a Ward in the 
North Davis Stake, except it was small in membership (about 125), and it had an 
Elder as the Branch President. His name was Raymond Anderson. 

We lived in the apartment until three days before Christmas, then we went 
back into Ogden and stayed with Vilate and Dave to await the arrival of our new 
baby. That way Delsa would have help with Terry and Diana while I was at work. 

For a little Christmas excitement, I arranged for Santa Claus to stop by 
the Petersen house a couple of days before Christmas to leave a little gift for 
Terry (5 years old) and Diana (4 years old) without telling them before hand. 

Of course, we had them over there visiting Grandma (my Mother) in plenty of time. 
I kept watching out of the front window for his car to drive up. When it did, 

I gave Delsa the sign so she would keep them away from the window. I slipped 
out of door, handed the presents to Santa, then I slipped back into the house. 

A few moments later the doorbell rang. We told Terry and Diana to answer the 
door. Terry got there first, opened the door, looked startled, and slammed the 
door shut again. “Who was there?" we asked him. "Santa Claus!" "Well, open the 
door and tell him to come in." He did, and he was shaking with excitement until 
he could hardly answer Santa Claus's questions. Diana just stood still and 
looked dumb-founded. Santa talked to them a few minutes, gave them the presents 
and left. They stayed excited until after Christmas. 

Dave and I drove to the Sears Store in the pickup where I bought a new 
washing machine for Delsa. They gave me a Sears mix-master free with it which 
they gift wrapped to go under the Christmas tree. Dave and I hauled the wash- 
ing machine back to Petersen's and put it in the back porch room. On Christmas 
morning, Delsa unwrapped the mixer, and said it would be real handy. A little 
later, I said, "Now let's go over to Mother's and Neal's, and I will show you 
the free gift Sears gave me when I bought the mixer." I had a sign which read, 
"Merry Christmas, Delsa" taped to the beautiful white machine where she would 
see it when she stepped thru the door. After she had looked at the washing mach- 
ine, I said, "Come to think of it, maybe I bought the washer, and they gave me 
the mixer, free." We all had a nice christmas, and it was one full year since 
we had left the ranch to take the job in Utah. 


1952 On January 16, I was waiting in the father's room of the Dee Hospi- 
tal in Ogden while Delsa was in the delivery room: A voice over the intercom 
system said, "Mr. Tippets, you may see your wife now." As I approached the door 
to the delivery room, a nurse came out carrying a little bundle in a receiving 
blanket. She asked, "Mr. Tippets, would you like to see your new son?" Then 
she uncovered his face, and held him up straight where I could see him. The 
first thing I noticed was that he was more plump and larger than our other babies 
had been. Also, he had less hair. He was smiling. That was my official intro- 
duction to a brand new John Harvey Tippets. There had been others in the Tippets 
families with that same name besides my Father. One of them, the brother of my 
great grandfather, had been in the Mormon Battalion. We continued to stay in 
Ogden with Vilate and Dave until Delsa was strong enough to take care of the new 
baby and the rest of us. Then we went back to our own apartment in the Anchorage. 
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One of the advantages of our new location was that the distance to the Hill 
A.F.B. main parking lot was only 23 miles compared with the 12 miles from the Ogden 
apartment. We got adjusted to our apartment in a very short time. We had to do 
without a refrigerator for a while, but that was not hard for us since we had never 
owned one on the ranch. We bought a new one from Sears early in the summer. The 


We were approximately the same age. Nearly all of the men worked at Hill A.F.B, 
All families had moved there from other places because of the jobs. All had moved 
away from their old friends, and were seeking new friends. Most of the men had 
been in some branch of the military service. All of us were near the same finan- 
cial level. All were young enough to be quite flexible. Most of us had small 
children. The active church members had more common interests than did the in- 
active members or nonmembers. Many of us arrived at the Anchorage within 6 months 
of the same time. While we met and shook hands with people at the church meetings, 
it was really the church Sponsored social activities which helped us to become 
friends more rapidly. We had parties with games and refreshments, dances for all 
ages using a record player and records which were 78 r.p.m., Branch suppers, and 
Branch outings. People who attended, all participated very well, and seemed anx- 
jous to make friends. There was one big advantage for everyone: none had lived 
there long enough to develop "small town prejudices" against anyone else. 

I was not long without a church job. I was called to be the Deacon's Quorum 
Advisor and a Ward Teacher as it was known back then. A little later, I was called 
to be the Genealogy Chairman and Teacher while still retaining the other two jobs. 
About a year and a half later I was called to be Chairman of the Scout Troop Com- 
mittee, and was retained as the Genealogy Sunday School Class Teacher, but was re- 
leased from the Genealogy Chairman's job. Shortly after that, I was called to be 
the Branch Music Director, was released as the Deacon Quorum Advisor, but was re- 
tained as Ward Teacher, Genealogy Teacher, and Chairman of the Scout Troop Com- 
mittee. Delsa was Relief Society President for quite a while. And she had other 
positions which she would have to relate as I do not remember the specifics. 

In the Deacon's Quorum I had five boys. I remember the names of only two of 
them, Jimmy DuBois and Boyd Wilcox. I showed them a picture of Meads Peak which 
is east of Georgetown, Idaho, and promised them that I would take them on a three 
day trip to climb that peak if they would attend all of their meetings, and faith- 
fully do their duties of passing the sacrament and gathering the fast offerings 
for six months. The trip would then take place at the end of duly. They accepted 
the challenge, and all five came thru with flying colors. 

As soon as I was called to be the Genealogy Chairman and Class Teacher, I 
thought I had better try to set the example and start doing my own genealogy work. 
The only information I had with which to start was an old family group sheet of 
Walter Henry Tippets (my grandfather) and an old one of Samuel James Smith (my 
other grandfather). It was easy to make a group sheet for my Dad and Mother, and 
one for Delsa and me. After those were made, I had no idea if anyone else had ever 
done any work on my family lines. I began making trips to the Salt Lake City Gene- 
alogy Library to see what I could find. I started working with the patron file 
(hundreds of books of family group sheets which had been turned in for many years). 
I began filling out my pedigree chart by taking names and dates from the group 
sheets. This would give me a picture of what had been done. I was amazed to find 
that several people had turned in group sheets on my family lines, so I traced them 
back as far as I could on all lines until I could find no more group sheets for my 
ancestors. Then I started researching to try and extend some of the lines back to 
early generations. From that experience and studying the lesson material, I felt 
more confident about teaching the subject. Also, our class received visits and 
help from the Stake Genealogy Committee. In addition we began to visit the temple 
more frequently to do work for the dead. At first, we were assigned to use the 
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donating a pint of blood to the Red Cross. Got ready for Deacon's Idaho Trip. 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 
Aug 


Aug 


Aug 
Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


Aug 


13 Thursday..Left in pickup at 6:00 a.m. with Elbert and six Deacons for Idaho. 
Stopped in Logan Canyon at Rick Springs, in Paris, at Bennington, and at 
our ranch where we left the pickup. Hiked to water troughs in Dunn Canyon 
and camped. (We saw Merrill Crane and two of his kids in Dunn Canyon. 
Visited with them a short time. They were on horses herding their sheep.) 


14 Friday..Up early, hiked from camp to head of Dunn Canyon, around head of 
Little Right Hand Fork, and north west to top of Meades Peak. (Clear day. 
We could see Teton Peaks very faintly. Ate lunch on peak. Went straight 
off peak down into bottom of Little Right Hand Fork.) Returned to camp 
thru White Pass. Hiked down Dunn Canyon to our ranch and spent night in 
our ranch house. (Lloyd Smith came over to see who we were. Had nice 
visit with him. Boys had a lot of fun running around.) 


15 Saturday..Drove to Soda Springs to see geyser and Hooper Springs, contin- 
ued thru Grace and Preston to Logan. Deacons went swimming in Loganna Pool. 
Arrived home at 3:30 p.m. (This was the trip I meantioned on page 171 that 
I had promised to the Deacons if they would attended to their duties faith- 
fully. This diary entry proves that it was a year later than I had thought 
when I referred to it earlier. Also, there were six boys instead of five 
unless one became a Deacon later. And to the names that I now remember we 
can add Jimmy Hays and Larry Seamans. A diary certainly aids the memory.) 


16 Sunday..Went to meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, and Church. Mother, 
Vilate, Dave, and kids were here a few minutes in evening with Vivian, Lyle, 
and kids. 

17 Monday..Began working in Strut subassembly, day shift. In evening went to 
Ogden and helped Dave Finish work on his car and get it started. 


18 Tuesday..After work, timed Dave's car and rode around in it awhile. It 
worked pretty good. Got home about 9:00 p.m. 


19 Wednesday..Took Kendall Rasmussen and five Scouts to Layton Pond swimming. 
(Kendall Rasmussen worked in the same shop I did. He and his family arrived 
in the Anchorage later than we did. He was from Mink Creek, Idaho.) 


20 Thursday..Removed weeds from outer borders of yard. Delsa helped me. 


21 Friday..After work took Scouts to Snow Basin on overnight camp. Left Delsa 
and kids in Ogden. Had campfire program with Beehive girls from Syracuse who 
were camped nearby in another camp. Lots of fun. Joe Yeoman was there too. 

22 Saturday..Joe took Scouts on a hike while I stayed in camp. Mother and all 
of the family came up to Snow Basin, and we had a picnic dinner. Took Scouts 
home in late afternoon. 

23 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Stake Priesthood, 
Teacher's Training Class, and Church. Carl and Pat Sabin and the Branch 
Presidency were visited us. 

24 Monday..Bought and installed a tube in the T.V. It worked fine. Odell Wilcox 
visited me the rest of the evening. I was his listening ear when he neede one. 
25 Tuesday..Mowed the lawn and went Ward Teaching. Mother, Dave, Vilate, Vivian, 
and kids were here awhile. Lyle is in New York attending a camera school. 

(Lyle was an instrument repairman in a Hill A.F.B. repair shop.) 


26 Wednesday..Finished Ward teaching and stayed with kids while Delsa went to 
Relief Society Meeting. 

27. Thursday..Stayed home with kids while Delsa took Esther Wall to the hospital. 
She got home at 10:00 p.m. 
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Aug 28 Friday..Went to Ogden after work. Visited with Mother, Vilate, and Dave 


Lorene and Alfreida Evans were there. 


Aug 29 Saturday..Went to Ogden early to practice on the archery range. Had dinner 


and supper there. Bought game license and new bow string. 


Aug 30 Sunday..Attended meetings: Ward Teaching Report, Priesthood, Sunday School, 


Teachers Training Class, and Church. Was released from Decon's Quorum Ad- 
visor. Replaced by Kendall Rasmussen. 


Aug 31 Monday..Day shift. Moved to brake rework. Went to Scout meeting. Plan- 


Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


Sept 


Sept 
Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


ned trip to Rainbow Gardens swimming pool. 


1 Tuesday..Mother, Vivian, Vilate, Dave, and kids had supper with us. Vis- 
ited and watched T.V. 


2 Wednesday..After work raked up weedsin front of Administration Building. 
Took Scouts swimming to Rainbow Gardens. Six adults went with us. 


3 Thursday. .Stayed home with kids while Delsa took Esther and Conna to Ogden. 
Rossell Anderson was here to plan archery deer hunt. 


4 Friday..After work, Rossell, Roger Richins, and I went to Snow Basin for 
achery hunt. We slept in back of pickup in sleeping bags. (It was crowded. ) 
Delsa and kids stayed in Ogden. 


5 Saturday..Gaymore, Elbert, and Carl came up to Snow Basin in the night, and 
we all took stands on the west mountain at day break. Saw only one deer 


6 Sunday..Went to meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Fast Meeting, and 
Church in evening. Delsa, Johnny, and I camped at Snow Basin. 


7 Monday..Labor Day..Saw three deer early in the morning on Meadows. Later, 
shot at buck with arrow but did not get him. Picked chcke-cherries. Family 
all came to Snow Basin for picnic. 


8 Tuesday..Back to work day shift. In evening Delsa went to meeting so I 
stayed home with kids. -Rossell was here awhile. 


9 Wednesday..Home all evening. Watched fights on T.V. 
10 Thursday..Kids started to school today. Delsa took them. 


ll Friday..After work Delsa, Johnny, and I went to Snow Basin and camped 
again. Terry and Diana stayed in Ogden. 


12 Saturday..Went hunting early but didn't see any deer. Went back to Ogden 
about 11:00 a.m. and home at 2:30 p.m. (Snow Basin was open for archery 
hunting only,for a few years. Later, it was opened for rifles too, when 
the deer had increased to where they were bothering the homes along the 
foot of the mountains in the winter time.) 


13 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Teachers Training 
Class, and Church. Vivian, Lyle, and kids were here awhile. 


14 Monday..Day shift. Rossel] and Gaymore were here and asked me to be 
Chairman of the Genealogy Committee, and Delsa to be President of the 
Relief Society. (This was my second calling to the position. Odell Wilcox 
had it for a while when I was teaching the Genealogy Class in Sunday School, 
being Deacon Quorum Advisor, and Scout Troop Conmittee Chairman.) 


15 Tuesday..Larsens were here and watched T.V. Later, I went to Rossell's 
and met with him and Elbert to discuss Genealogy work. (DuWain Larsen 

was not a hunter. That was why he is not mentioned mucn when the hunting 
seasons were in full swing.) 

16 Wednesday..Went to Salt Lake Temple with Elbert, Rossell, and Gene. Had 
a very nice session. Jimmy Hays rode home with us from Genealogy Library. 
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Sept 17 Thursday..DuWain was here to watch T.V. I stayed home all evening. 


Sept 18 Friday..Visited with Odell Wilcox for two or three hours. Larsens were 
here and watched fights on T.V. 


Sept 19 Saturday..0dell, DuWain, and I worked 8 hours in the Church Grain Mill 
at Kayesville. Pushed hand trucks with five sacks of feed. Loaded trucks. 


Sept 20 Sunday..Went to Priesthood Meeting, Sunday School, Teachers Training 
Class [I gave the lesson], and Church in the evening. 


Sept 21 Monday..Stayed home most of the evening. Ruth and DuWain were here for 
awhile. Delsa tended Conna's children. 


Sept 22 Tuesday..Gaymore went Ward teaching with me. All were home except the 
Sheldon Fishers. She is in Dee Hospital. Lost her baby at birth. 


Sept 23 Wednesday..Took half day annual leave and went to Fisher baby funeral 
with Elbert. Visited Jeanne Fisher in hospital. We went hunting to Snow 
Basin after the funeral. 


Sept 24 Thursday..After work went to Salt Lake Temple with Gaymore, Gene Edwards, 
and Rossell. Got back home at 11:00 p.m. 


Sept 25 Friday..Took Scouts to Snow Basin for overnight camp. Kendall Rasmussen 
took his car. Elbert and Rossell came up later. Scouts cooked supper for us. 


Sept 26 Saturday..Got up at daylight and went archery hunting. Gaymore and I saw 
two large bucks. Scouts made a drive for us, but didn't send any deer our 
way. Went home at 4:00 p.m. 


Sept 27 Sunday..Attended meetings: Ward Teaching Report, Priesthood, Sunday School, 
Fast Meeting, Stake Priesthood, Genealogy, Teachers Training, Churh, and 
Church in Syracuse to héar Richard L. Evans speak. 


Sept 28 Monday..Delsa and I went visiting to encourage families to work on their 
genealogy. Visited Sam and Marie Christensen, Ada Smith, and Stohls. 


Sept 29 Tuesday..After work I stayed home with kids while Delsa went to Relief 
Society opening social. 


Sept 30 Wednesday..Stayed home. Watched fights on T.V. 


Oct 1 Thursday..Took half a day annual leave. Delsa and I went to Archives to do 
research. Talbots came down later. Delsa went to Relief Society Conference. 


Oct 2 Friday..Larsens watched fights and wrestling with us on T.V. 


Oct 3 Saturday..Watched both sessions of General Conference on T.V. Went to Salt 
Lake Tabernacle for Priesthood Session with Carl and four other men. Arrived 
at 5:30 p.m. and got seats in the balcony. 


Oct 4 Sunday..Stayed home and watched conference on T.V. Afterward we went to 
Ogden and visited Mother, Vilate, Dave, Vivian, Lyle, and A.K. and Beth. 


Oct 5 Monday..Worked day shift. Delsa had a meeting with Elbert and Mary so I 
stayed home with the kids. Elbert was here a few minutes. 


Oct 6 Tuesday..Were in Ogden after work. Dave and I helped Phillip Kennington 
move a refrigerator to his apartment in my pickup. (Phil was from Star 
Valley and had recently returned from a mission. He had started to work in 
the same shop I was in. Dave knew his dad when he was the range rider for 
the Livestock Association on Caribou Forest. Phil thought the horse riders 
in the parades were funny. He had grown up on the working cow ranch of his 
dad's, Harve Kennington, on the Crow Creek Road near the Wyoming/Idaho line.) 


Oct 7 Wednesday..Took the quarterly Genealogy Report to Syracuse to Mrs. Arnold 
Thurgood, secretary of the Stake Genealogy Committee. 
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Oct 8 Thursday..Delsa had a meeting for the Relief Society teachers. Johnny and 
I stayed in the bedroom. I read part of:"Sod's Covenant Race." 


Oct 9 Friday..After work Delsa and I went to the Archives and did research work. 
Delsa copied several group sheets. I did research on the Stokes line. 


Oct 10 Saturday..Mother, Delsa, Johnny, and I drove to Idaho and visited Burdicks. 
Went out to the ranch where Mavin was plowing. Finished paying off pickup 
at Bear Lake Motor. Returned home in evening. 

Oct 11 Sunday. .Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Genealogy Union, 
Church, Teachers Training, and a Fireside. 


Oct 12 Monday..Worked swing shift. Stayed home before work. 

Oct 13 Tuesday..Worked swing shift. 

Oct 14 Wednesday..Delsa and I visited Marie Talbot on genealogy work. 
Oct 15 Thursday..Carl Sabin visited a few minutes. 


Oct 16 Friday..Got ready for opening of deer season (rifle hunt) tomorrow. Gaymore 
was here to discuss hunting plans. 


Oct 17. Saturday..Got up at 3:00 a.m. Gaymore and I drove pickup to Oakley. Met 
Carl, Rossell, and Gene there. Saw Lyle Nielsen and relatives camped there. 
Gene, Rossell, and Gaymore got deer. I saw some but didn't shoot. 


Oct 18 Sunday..Went to meetings: Ward Teachers Report, Priesthood, Sunday School, 
Genealogy Union, Teachers Training, and Church. 


Oct 19 Monday..Slept in late to make up for the two hours I got Saturday morning. 
Worked swing shift. 


Oct 20 Tuesday..Gaymore and I left home early and hunted in Snow Basin. Sawa 
lot of deer but could not get close enough to shoot with bow and arrow. 
Returned home to work swing shift. 2 


Oct 21 Wednesday..Slept late and worked swing shift. 


Oct 22 Thursday..Took annual leave. Gaymore, Carl, and I went to Snow Basin. 
Slept in car about three hours. Saw a lot of deer in the heavy oak brush. 
Couldn't get close enough toshoot with arrows. 


Oct 23 Friday..Took annual leave. Carl and I drove to Salem, Utah, and hunted 


with rifles in Wide Canyon (very near the notorious Dream Mine). Saw some 
does and fawns but did not want one of those. Did not shoot. Snowed. 


Oct 24 Saturday..Rained all day. Stayed in house and tended kids while Delsa went 
to Relief Society Conference. Mother and all were here. 


Oct 25 Sunday..Went to two sessions of Stake Conference. Delsa stayed home with 
kids. DuWain went with me in the afternoon. 

Oct 26 Monday..Car] and I went to Oakley at 4:00 a.m. I saw a lot of deer, all 
dees and fawns. Carl shot at a buck but missed. Returned for swing shift. 

Oct 27 Tuesday..Carl and I went Oakley at 4:30 a.m. after three hours of sleep. 
Carl shot a spike buck. I saw Orion Adams (Lyle's brother in law). He 
chased a deer out of the oak brush which ran right past me, but it was a 
doe so I did not shoot. Came home one hour late for work. Took leave 1 hr. 

Oct 28 Wednesday..Slept late. Helped Carl skin his deer. Started building some 
new clothes lines for Delsa. Worked swing shift. 


Oct 29 Thursday..Worked on new clothes lines. Went to town for parts. Swing shift. 


Oct 30 Friday..Finished work on new clothes lines and did some painting. Made 
wooden dancers and put them on the net wire fence. Worked swing shift. 
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I started skipping days without making entries at this point. The remaining 
entries are all that were made in the diary. 


Nov 11 Wednesday..Holiday..Vivian, Lyle, Mother, and I went to Idaho in Lyle's 
car. We visited Burdicks and Lloyd Smith. Saw Melva. 


Nov 12 Thursday..Jimmy DuBois and I completed the rest of our Ward teaching. 


Nov 14 Saturday..Vilate, Dave, Mother, and I went to Idaho in the pickup. Visited 
Burdicks and Aunt Carman. Went to Georgetown cemetery. Shot a badger up at 
the ranch digging holes in the barnyard. (Holes are dangerous to horses.) 


Nov 15 Sunday..Went to Priesthood, Sunday School, Teachers Training Class, and 
Church. Mother, Vivian, and Lyle were here. 


Nov 16 Monday..After work took family to Ogden. Bought book "What to Make For 
Children". Did some research in Ogden Library. 


Nov 28 Saturday..Took Delsa to Dee Hospital in afternoon. Baby girl (Susan Irene 
Tippets) was born at 4:58 p.m. Mother and I waited in the Grandmother's 
Room. Mother came home with me to tend kids and keep house. 


Nov 29 Sunday..Went to all of my church meetings, and visited Delsa in the hos- 
pital during the afternoon. Several Anchorage people visited her too. Dave 
spoke in our Branch Church this evening. 


Nov 30 Monday.. After work went to Ogden. Had supper there. Mother and I visited 
Delsa in the hospital. Larsens visited her too. 


Dec 1 Tuesday..Spent evening getting the name list ready for Sealing Session in 
Salt Lake Temple on 9th. Visited Elbert a couple of hours. Did not get to 
go visit Delsa. 


Dec 2 Wednesday..Took annual leave today and brought Delsa home from the hospital. 
The bill was $ 93.10. Several ladies brought Delsa's shower gifts over. 


Dec 3 Thursday..Mother and I went to the hospital and brought the baby home. She 
woke up twice during the night. Walls dropped in a few minutes. 


Dec 4 I was 17 minutes late to work today. Heavy snow, roads were slick. Several 
cars were stuck on the hills and blocking the roads. Delsa went with me when 
I went to get groceries. (This was the last diary entry.) 


Susan was a small baby, 5 lbs. 64 oz., so they kept her in the hospital an 
extra day. She was difficult for anyone other that Delsa to tend. Sometimes she 
would be good for Diana who was only 6 years old, but she would almost never quit 
crying when I tried to take care of her so Delsa could do her Relief Society work. 

When we became well acquainted in the Anchorage Branch, Delsa gradually became 
the shoulder for many of the young mothers to lean on. She began absorbing their 
problems and adding them to her own. Then when she became Relief Society President, 
the need to give compassionate service increased, and more of the sisters were 100k- 
ing to her for pity and comfort. That burden, along with a poorly functioning thy- 
roid which we did not learn about until several years later, taxed her strength to 
the limit. Also, with four children, our one bedroom unit was no longer adequate. 
We were eligible for a two bedroom unit, and we checked with the project manager, 
but those larger units seldom became available. The stress on Delsa was slowly 
building up. 

Early in 1954, the government announced it was soon going to start phasing 
out the war emergency housing projects. More and more private housing was being 
constructed, and veteran and FHA loans were becoming more easy to obtain for pur- 
chase of homes. With that thought in mind, we decided to start watching for some 
housing alternative other than what we were then occupying. Finally, the stress 
reached a point where Delsa started doing some serious looking for some satisfact- 
ory place that was within our price range of down payment and monthly payments, 
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plus cost of taxes, insurance, and approximate utility charges. As you can see 
we were preparing to leave the Anchorage quite soon. 


In the meantime, a few other things happened that are worth te ling about. 
Ross Smith, one of the deacons, was using a can of gasoline to clean a paint 
brush. He was in the middle of their living room floor. A spark from somewhere 
ignited the fumes and caused a flash fire. He was not injured seriously, and he 
managed to put the fire out after it had destroyed a carpet and some drapes, and 
blackened everything. The Anchorage Branch organized a rescue crew. The sisters 
washed the furniture, woodwork, and clothing. The men washed the walls and ceil- 
ings. The housing administrator furnished the paint. Elbert and I used our vac- 
uum cleaner spray guns, and painted all of the walls and ceilings. Some of the 
brethren repainted the woodwork with brushes. The unit was like new in about 
five days. The housing administrator was astounded at the volunteer help. He 
had expected to hire some people to clean it up. I believe the Smith family would 
have had to pay part of the cost if the work had been done by hired labor. 


A returned missionary, Grant Wadsworth, lived with his wife in the Anchor- 
age for a few months. He was a very good speaker and seemed to be well informed, 
perhaps more so than most. I felt bad when I heard they were moving away to Bount- 
iful, I believe it was. I loaned him my pickup to haul two loads of their belong- 
ings. Later, I heard he had apostatized from the church and had joined the “Church 
of the First Born". His wife had divorced him. I was stunned. He had the pure 
gold in his hands and he traded it for fool's gold. But that wasn't the end of 
the story. We were told that John Stohl had also joined the "Church of the First 
Born". The last we heard, Conna was still with him, but on the verge of leaving. 
We saw John Stohl only twice after that. He came to our house and started talking 
to me about the "Adam, God" theory. I told him I did not believe it. He replied, 
"Well, I guess a person. has to follow his own testamony". He left without saying 
much more. The last time we saw him, he was standing inside of the Salt Lake Tem- 
ple. We didn't speak to him. Wé told Elbert Baird about it. He said John was 
not supposed to have a recommend. He was going to report the incident to the Stake 
President, immediately, so the temples could be notified to stop John from enter- 
ing there again. 


In the very early spring of 1954 we could see a need for a different auto- 
mobile. The pickup was paid for, but with four children, and occasionally, 
another passenger such as Mother, we needed more room than the cab of the pickup 
could provide. It was seldom satisfactory to have anyone ride in the back, and 
jt was too cold some of the time. We started trying out cars, once in a while, 
and finally found a six-passenger Nash Rambler station wagon. It had sufficient 
room behind the rear seat to carry the tent, bedding, Coleman stove, groceries, 
extra clothing, etc. Furthermore, it had an overdrive gear which improved gas- 
oline mileage. Experience with it proved we consistantly got 22 miles per gal- 
lon average. This was a big savings over the 13 miles per gallon the pickup ae- 
livered from the beginning. Also, the Rambler had a 25 gallon fuel tank which 
would give it a range of more than 500 miles between fill ups. It had a six- 
cylinder engine with plenty of power for our needs. It was a redish brown in 
color, and was smaller and more streamlined than other station wagons of that 
period. It was really fun to drive because it had a short turning radius, and a 
far more comfortable ride than the pickup. For our family, it was a wise choice. 
So, we traded-in the pickup and bought it. 


While house hunting, we went to some real estate offices, and they suggested 
some new houses for us to look at. Some were as far away as the north edge of 
Ogden, and some were in Roy, Sunset, Layton, and Clearfield. When we looked at 
the houses on Airlane Drive next to the Hill A.F.B. southwest gate, there were 
four left of the 52 in the housing project. All four had three bedrooms, but no 
basements. We decided house #24 facing west on the east side of Airlane Drive 
would satisfy our need very well, and would be well within our budget. The price 
was $9,400. I could get a G.I. loan (meaning government issue). The loan was 
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actually made by a regular lending institution, but guaranteed by the government 
as a veteran's benefit. That way, the down payment and closing costs were very 
low, about $200. Also, the interest rate was lower, only 43 % per year on the 
unpaid balance. We had a choice of a 20 year or a 25 year contract. We chose 

the 20 year contract which started our monthly payments at $69, and this also 

put money into a budget account from which the lender paid the annual taxes and 
insurance. It took three weeks to get everything in order and all the papers 
signed. Then they turned the keys over to us. This was about the lst of May 1984. 

All 52 houses in the Airlane Drive project were constructed of 8"wide X 
16"long X 4"high cinder blocks which were painted outside and inside. All houses 
were rectangular in shape, and had asphalt shingle roofs. But there were several 
variations of colors, placement of doors and windows, roof projections, gable 
ends, and hip roofs so they did not look like Zerox copies of each other. Inside 
partitions were covered with painted sheetrock. Floors were beautiful varnished 
and polished hardwood, except kitchen and bathroom floors were covered with inlaid 
linoleum. They were equipped with natural gas furnaces and 30 gallon water heaters. 
The lot on which they sat were graded and bare except for concrete strip drive- 
Ways. There were no shrubs, trees, or grass. 

More than half of the houses were like ours with three bedrooms, a 12' X 
17" living room plus an adjoining 8' X 8' dining area, a fair sized bathroom with 
tub, a reasonable size kitchen with large double sinks and adequate white enam- 
eled plywood cabinets, and a 6' X 8' rear entry room with a full length shelf. 
Each bedroom had a step-in closet, and there was a linen closet near the bath- 
room door, and a guest closet in the living room. It was a well designed floor 
plan, and seemed huge compared with the unit where we were living in the Anchorage. 

The houses across the street from us were a little smaller, and had only 
two bedrooms, but they had full unfinished basements. Ours had no basement. In- 
stead, it had a 30 inch deep crawl space under all of the floor area, and the 
ground was covered with heavy asphalt roll roofing material. 

We moved in on a Saturday using the station wagon for some of our transport. 
And because I no longer had the pickup, we borrowed Rossell‘s trailer. Our friends 
from the Anchorage helped us. As I recall, it was Rossell, Elbert, Gaymore, and 
DuWain who helped. While living in the Anchorage, we acquired several appliances 
which helped make Delsa's work a little easier. They were: the washing machine, 
the mixer, a refrigerator, a Kirby vacuum cleaner with several attachments, an 
upright freezer, electric sewing machine with desk type cabinet, and for me, the 
table saw, and a wide carriage manual typewriter for genealogy work. The heaviest 
item was the upright freezer even when it was empty. We put it in the back entry 
room which was next to the kitchen. 

We had told the real estate manager we would be moving into our new home on 
Saturday. When we got there, the electricity was on, but the natural gas was not. 
The gas company man came while we were moving in. He turned the gas on. Then 
while he was lighting the water heater and furnace, he grumbled, "Someone sure 
must have had some pull to get this job done on Saturday." He wasn't there more 
than half an hour. The kitchen also had gas piped to it, but we did not get a gas 
stove until later. We used the oi] burning kitchen range we had bought in George- 
town while we were living on the ranch. 

It didn't take us long to get settled. It was really nice having plenty of 
closet space and three bedrooms. Delsa and I took the largest one in the north 
east corner of the house. We put the girls in the one across the hallway on the 
west, and the boys in the one at the north end of the hall. Also, it was nice 
having a bathtub again. At the Anchorage we had only a shower. The gas furnace 
was also greatly appreciated. It was so much more convenient than building fires 
in the coal burning stove. And at night, we could set the thermostat to keep the 
temperature comfortable for the kids, and for Delsa when she had to get up to care 
for the baby. Buying this house was another big step forward in the lives of our 
family. Some of the tension was temporarily removed from Delsa with the larger 
new home, and being released from the Relief Society President's calling. 
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In addition to the other pressures on Delsa, previously mentioned, probably 
the most difficult was the death of her Mother on 6 March 1954. It came right at 
the time when it was the hardest to cope with. Delsa's Mother had gone thru se- 
vere strokes and partial recovery for several years. The family members were well 
aware that a fatal stroke could occur and take her at any time. They had lived 
under that threat for a long time. But I suppose people can never really get used 
to that kind of a situation so that they are prepared for the death when it comes. 
Although they may understand that the individual is better off when they are re- 
leased from their suffering and severe trials through the blessings of death, it 
is always extremely difficult to let the loved one go and join their family and 
friends on the other side of the veil. Their passing leaves a great void and an 
ache in the heart which usually reappears just at the time when you think you have 
finally conquered the sorrow. And if it occurs at the same time you are already 
carrying another crushing load, it can push you almost to the breaking point. 1 
believe that buying the new house and moving in when we did was about the best 
therapy for Delsa we could have found. The excitement of having a new home of 
her own and the physical effort required to move in, most assuredly gave her a 
new perspective. 

The first year we were married, Delsa had gone back to Gooding on the train 
to visit her folks for a few days about three or four times. The following year 
it was two or three times. Each year after that, she made one or two visits. 
Because of the ranch chores, I was not able to go with her until we moved to Utah. 
Then we went together in our own vehicle and took the kids with us. 

At the time of her Mother's death, we had heard from A.K. who lived on 29th 
Street in Ogden that someone had phoned and said she had taken a turn for the 
worse. We had discussed whether it would be best to go then or wait awhile to 
see if it would get more serious a few days later. When A.K. said he believed 
he had better go then, we decided we would all go together in our station wagon. 
It was 250 miles; a five hour trip. When we arrived at the Thurber home, we 
were met at the door by Alvretta. Delsa asked her where their Mother was, think- 
ing I suppose, she may be in the hospital. Alvretta answered, "She's in the mor- 
tuary," not realizing we had not heard of her death. She had passed away while 
we were traveling to Gooding. I went back home the next day to work a couple of 
days and arrange for some time off. Delsa and the kids stayed in Gooding. Then 
I drove back to Gooding, alone, for the funeral and an extra day or two. 


After moving into our new home, my first concern was to get a lawn started 
in the front. Because it was one of the last four houses of the 52 to be sold, 
we were getting a late start. Most of the houses had been sold and occupied in 
the previous summer and fall. They already had lawns planted and growing in the 
front yards. Airlane Drive was constructed on a moderate slope. Our house faced 
west and was about five feet higher than the asphalt street. Our lot measured 
60' X 135' and the house was setback 24 feet from the concrete gutter. Therefore, 
the front lawn area was 60 feet wide and 24 feet from house to street, including 
the driveway and the short sidewalk from the driveway to the front door. The soil 
was a mixture of sand and clay. I loosened it by chopping with a hoe as though I 
was weeding a garden, except I went a little deeper. This was much easier and 
faster than spading. I smoothed it with a rake, broadcast the seed by hand, cov- 
ered it with a thin layer of peat moss, set the hose and sprinkler in the middle, 
and watered it frequently. Because of the slope, I had to be careful with the 
water so it would not run off and wash the seed away. But the hardest part of 
getting a good lawn was keeping the kids off, our kids and the neighbors, while 
it was wet and soft. In a few weeks, it became a good lawn, which helped greatly 
in keeping dirt and mud out of the living room. 


I assumed it would be several weeks before we would have any church jobs to 
worry about. It usually takes a Ward a few months to look a new family over, 
study them awhile, and then decide where they can be useful in the organizations. 
This was not the case for us. We attended church the next day after moving into 
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our new home. Someone had told me we would be in the Clearfield 4th Ward which met 
in the Stake Center, the big beautiful building where we had attended Stake Confer- 
ences and many other Stake meetings. Also, I knew the Bishop was Charles Jenkins, 
and his counselors were DeWayne Blair and Allen Hodson. They had been serving 

only a few months. Bishop Jenkins was not there that Sunday. When we were intro- 
duced to Brother Blair, he said,"Welcome, we heard you were moving into our Ward, 
and we have been waiting for you." About a week later, he came visiting and asked 
me to be the Chairman of the Genealogy Committee. I found out then they had been 
without a chairman and a committee for some time, and someone on the Stake committee 
had told them we were moving into their Ward. I went around with him for a few 
evenings while he rounded up an Assistant Chairman, Dean Featherstone, and three 
couples for committee members. Some people turned us down. After we had our com- 
mittee, it was up to me to train them so they could visit around the Ward and help 
people do their genealogy work. And it was our job to organize Ward Temple excur- 
sions. I conducted and taught many training sessions with our committee; and Delsa 
made many telephone calls from a list of recommend holders to invite them to go to 
the temple with us. Some would go to the temple, but most everyone seemed very re- 
luctant about getting started on their genealogy work. Most members seemed to be- 
lieve genealogy work was only meant for a few old grey-haired ladies. We had a 
little success, but not nearly enough for a Ward as large as that one. 


We soon discovered we were in a friendly quiet neighborhood of families about 
the same age as ours. Most were members of the L.D.S. Church, but there were far 
more inactives than otherwise. However, they all seemed to be thoughtful of others, 
willing to help, moral, and responsible. There were never any noisy rowdy parties. 
They took pride in their children and property, keeping both reasonably clean and 
presentable. As cities go, it proved to be a good place to raise a family. 

The family next door on the south of us were Reed and Ellen Seegmiller. Delsa 
had known Reed a little when she had worked in the hangars at Hill A.F.B. She knew 
he had been on an L.D.S. mission. Across the street and two doors to the north 
lived Kenneth and May Allred. Ken worked in the strut shop which was in the same 
building where I worked in wheels and brakes. I had seen him quite often. Samuel 
and Marie Christensen moved into a house on the northeast corner of Airlane Drive. 
We had known them in the Anchorage. He had been a counselor in the Elders Quorum. 
These were the only people in all of the 52 houses who were not total strangers to 
us. But we steadily made many friends there. The neighbors next door on the north 
of us were Sterling and Carol Anderson. Along with Ruth Larsen, Carol became Delsa's 
very closest friend over the years. Carol was a fun lover and was usually the life 
of the party wherever she went. 


Later in 1954 and in 1955 our friends in the Anchorage began to buy homes and 
move out of the Anchorage. Larsens moved to a new housing project in Sunset. 
Bairds moved to a new project in Layton. Walls moved to Salt Lake City. Sabins 
rented two or three times and then built a new home east of Kayesville. Sanders 
had moved to Layton before we left the Anchorage. Wilcoxes bought a new home in 
a project near the boundary between Clearfield and Sunset. Lew and Louise Thomason, 
who had been our next door neighbors in the unit to the east of us, bought an older 
home in Clearfield. Eventually the government sold the Anchorage to Clearfield 
City. They rented some of the better units for several years, but gradually tore 
jt down and sold the property to private contractors who built some nice apartments 
there. Sahara Village and Arsenal Villa were torn down and hauled away, leaving 
the land free for further development. The land was soon covered with new houses. 

Larsens were the only family we kept in close contact with. They visited us 
regularly for many years and we returned the visits. We took some vacations to- 
gether, and enjoyed many other activities. Some of these will be mentioned later 
in this narrative. 

Developing the back yard into something besides a bare side hill took a lot 
more time, money, and labor than the front lawn. The area behind the house was 
approximately 60' X 82'. The rear property line was not square with the sides; 
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the north side was 8 feet longer than the south side. The contractor had graded 
the area where our row of houses were sitting into three terraces. The houses 
were sitting on the first terrace which was about 5 feet higher than the asphalt 
street. Behind the houses the first terrace extended east for about 20 more feet 
then sloped upward to the second terrace which was about 18 inches higher than 
the first. The 2nd terrace was nearly level for 20 feet, then sloped upward to 
the 3rd terrace which was about three feet higher than the 2nd. The 3rd one had 
a level strip about 30 feet wide, then it sloped upward to the property line. 
The other people along this row just planted the slopes and terraces with lawn 
seed, and hoped it wouldn't wash away. But I didn't like that method of trying 
to keep the slope under control. I decided to use retainer walls. 

First however, I had a problem that needed immediate attention. Each time 
it would rain, a large mud puddle would be created all along the level area next 
to the back of the house. And since that area was shaded by the house from about 
11:00 a.m. on thru the rest of the day, the mud was very slow to dry. I hired a 
sand and gravel company to bring in 6 yards of screened gravel. I spent several 
hours spreading it with a shovel and garden rake until it was four inches deep or 
more on the flat area next to the back of the house. Also, I bought enough pink 
and white concrete patio blocks, 8" x 16" x 2", to cover half of the graveled area 
with a zig-zag pattern. Later, I bought enough patio blocks to finish covering 
the rest of the gravel area. It solved the mud problem in that area, and we thor- 
oughly enjoyed the patio during the hot days of summer in the shade of the house. 


When summer arrived in 1954, we made our annual vacation trip to Yellowstone 
Park. This was our first trip there with the station wagon. I had built a cup- 
board like the sheep herders used on the summer range when they packed their camp 
equipment on pack horses. It was about 26 inches high, 16 inches wide, and 14 
inches deep. It had a drawer 6 inches deep on the bottom. Above that were two 
shelves. A piece of 5/8 inch plywood covered the shelves to keep the canned goods 
from falling out. The plywood door had hinges at its bottom edge which were 
mounted slightly above the drawer front. It had a hasp fastener at the top. 

When the drawer was pulled halfway out, the plywood door would rest upon it to 
become a small work table. We kept the dishes and stainless steel flatware in 
the in the drawer. The cupboard would ride in the back of the station wagon next 
to the tailgate where it could be slid onto the tailgate when the tailgate was 
let down. With the two-burner Coleman stove sitting on the other half of the 
tailgate, this became our kitchen at meal times. When the meal was over, it was 
easy to close the cupboard door and drawer, and shove it back into the station 
wagon to keep it away from the bears. 

The only specifics I remember about this trip to distinguish it From all 
the others was that we decided to try a new route where we had never been before. 
We drove up Weber Canyon to Evanston, Wyoming. Then to Kemmerer, LaBarge, Big 
Piney, and down the Hoback Canyon. From Evanston to the Hoback was the road we 
had never before traveled. It seemed like it took twice as long as the Montpelier/ 
Star Valley route. The big sign on the rim of the canyon, just before dropping 
down into the Hoback, which said,"Howdy Pardner! Welcome to Jackson Hole!" was 
a very welcome sight indeed. I suppose we probably pitched our tent and camped 
at Jenny's Lake the first night. I know we were all tired from the long ride. 
However, we were very pleased at the economy of tne 22 miles per gallon turned 
in by the Rambler station wagon compared with the average 13 miles per gallon 
delivered by the pickup. And the extra seats in the Rambler made it much more 
comfortable for our whole family. 


Chapter 32 


My First TOY Tri 


(TDY means tempory duty away from your home station.) In early January of 
1955, they came around at work looking for 20 volunteers to go to Rapid City, 
South Dakota, Ellsworth Air Force Base, for a couple of months to work on B-36 
aircraft fuel injector lines. We would receive the same wages we were getting 
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at Hill A.F.B., but in addition, they would give us $9 per diem (each day) living 
expences, with the first 30 days, $270, in advance. Four of us from the Hardware 
Repair Shop volunteered, myself, Kendal Rasmussen, Ted Riddle, and a forgotten 
name. We left Hill A.F.B. the middle of January with the other 16 men. We flew 
by military air (a C-46 two-engine propeller craft). It was equipped with bench 
seats along the sides for paratroops, and it was not quite warm enough because 
paratroops are dressed extra warm so they won't freeze when they are riding the 
parachutes down. We had to stomp our feet and swing our arms to keep warm. The 
pilots saw us trying to get warm, and they turned the heat up as high as it would 
go. It was not bad after that. We traveled about 280 miles per hour, and were 
in the air a little more than three hours. This was my first airplane ride, and 
I thought it was thrilling. However, compared with commercial flights I had later, 
it was crude and primitive. 

It was a Friday in the middle of the afternoon when we arrived at Ellsworth 
A.F.B. They put us in the B.0.Q. (bachelor officers quarters), and we ate in the 
military mess hall. It cost one dollar per day for the quarters, and 75 cents for 
each meal. Work did not start until Monday, so we had the whole weekend to waste. 
Some of the guys started a big poker game with the advanced per diem money they 
had received. Others went into Rapid City on the bus and got drunk. One of the 
men I knew, a Mexican named Ernie, went into town, got picked up by some woman, 
and she got all of his money except $5. He was borrowing money from some of his 
friends for a few days. Then he faked getting a message from home, claimed that 
his wife was i1] and needed him so that he could go back to Hill A.F.B. by military 
air. He caught a flight out when he had been at Ellsworth only four days. He did 
that because he didn't have any more money to pay for his quarters and meals. I 
went to the base exchange, bought a "Outdoor Life" magazine and a.Crossword Puzzle 
magazine, and spent most of the time reading or working puzzles. 

On Monday we went to work at the REO docks. The letters stand for "rear end 
open". They were buildings in the shape of a "T"_ A huge B-36 would be pulled 
jnto one with an aircraft tug or tractor. The nose and the wings would be in the 
shelter, but the rest of the fuselage and tail would be outside. The gigantic 
sections of the sliding doors could be closed all along behind the wings, and they 
had a big round opening in the center that fit around the fuselage of the aircraft. 
The buildings were heated. The B-36s belonged to the Strategic Air Command. They 
were guarded at all times by a member of the aircraft's crew who had a loaded sub- 
machine gun. To get inside of the building, we had to lay our identification badge 
on a table at the doorway, back off about ten paces while the guard came to the 
table, looked at the picture on the badge and at us, then when satisfied he would 
call us to come forward and pick up the badge. He would then back off a few paces 
while we snapped the badge onto our shirt pocket and entered the building. The 
guard would never let anyone get close to him. 

The B-36s had a wing span of more than 100 feet; they were monstrous. They 
had six big engines with four-blade propellers mounted on the rear edge of the 
wings so that the propellers pushed the plane instead of pulling it. The engines 
were about 16 feet in the air when the plane was on the ground, so we used 16 foot 
scaffolds with wheels to stand on when we worked on them. The military personnel 
put the scaffolds in place and removed all of the cowling from around the engines 
before they turned the aircraft over to us. There was an alleyway inside of the 
trailing edge of the wing so that a man could open a door from the fuselage and 
walk along inside of the wing to the rear of each of the engines even while the 
aircraft was in flight. Except for that alleyway, the rest of the wing was full 
of fuel. It actually was the fuel tanks. 

Our job was to disconnect all of the flange nuts on all of the stainless 
steel fuel line fittings, remove the rubber "0" rings, install new special type 
O-rings and nylon bushings, reconnect the flange nut fittings, and safety wire 
the flange nuts so they could not vibrate loose. There were dozens of fittings 
on each engine, and several of them were in very awkward places. They divided 
us up into three-man crews, and each crew worked on one engine. At first it 
would take us 2} days to do an aircraft, but with practice and learning a few 
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tricks, we got so we could do an aircraft each two days. The supervisor said 
that was better time than they had expected, and they were well pleased with the 
quantity and quality of our work. 

After living in the BOQ for a week, some of the men started living in Rapid 
City which was 12 miles away. There was good bus transportation. So Ken Ras- 
mussen, Ted Riddle, the other man, and I decided to do the same. We found an 
upstairs apartment with two bedrooms and cooking facilities for $25 each per 
month, and a bus stop was near by. Also, there were a lot of cafes close by. 
Rapid City was a summer tourist town, the gateway to the Black Hills and Mount 
Rushmore National Park. There was very little tourist trade in the winter months, 
so prices on food and housing dropped to rock bottom. The four of us would put 
an equal amount of money into a grocery kitty. We would take turns cooking break- 
fast and putting up lunches. In the evenings we would eat in the cafes. It was 
much better than living on base, and it cost us about the same, including bus fare. 

. There were more things to do in our spare time in Rapid City. We were work- 
ing only a 40 hour week, the same as at home, and it was all day shifts. The 
first weekend we were living in Rapid City, on Saturday morning I walked down one 
of the main streets in front of some stores and cafes. About three blocks ahead 
I could see a green hill. Even though it was January, there was no snow. There 
appeared to be some odd looking animals on the hill. As I got closer I could see 
the outlines of dinosaurs. That's right, dinosaurs! If they had been moving 
around I would have been sure I was dreaming, but these did not move a muscle 
as far as I could tell. I followed a trail up onto the hill. A sign told me - 

I was in Dinosaur Park. I walked up to the largest of the seven or eight critters, 
and he did not even turn his head to look at me. After a close examination, I was 
convinced he was made out of concrete. But he looked real enough to fool a cave- 
man at first glance. He was probably nollow inside, but I couldn't tell for sure. 
The others all looked equally as real. Whoever built them must have had some 
realistic models to copy from. Dirty foot prints on the back of one of the dino- 
saurs was evidence that some kids thought they were suitable for climbing upon. 

When I came down off the hill, I saw that the Sioux and Comanche Indian Mu- 
seum was nearby. They had a large display of Indian arts, crafts, and artifacts. 
I thoroughly enjoyed it though I did not remain long enough to see it all the first 
time. It was a large museum. When I came out of there I noticed there were a 
large number of Indians on the streets. Later, someone told me they thought about 
one third of Rapid City's population was Indian. I doubt if that is true. It did 
seem that a lot of Indians came into town on Saturday to do their shopping. 

Each Saturday night there was a dance in a large building called the "Cow 
Palace". It had a country-western atmosphere, and was decorated with Purina feed 
sacks hanging all over the place. We walked over to see what was going on. They 
had a live five piece western orchestra dressed in cowboy clothes. They played 
good western swing music , waltzes, fox trots, hoe-downs, etc. They had a big 
hardwood dance floor, and it was waxed so they could slide their feet. A city 
policeman was standing near the door to keep them from bringing liquor bottles 
inside. I saw him ask some of the men to open their coats so he could see if they 
were hiding anything. The crowd was pretty well behaved, and most of them did 
several of the different kinds of dances. Nearly half of the crowd were young 
Indians. The boys were sitting and standing on the sidelines, looking bashful, 
and watching the girls dancing with other girls. It was obvious the girls liked 
to dance , and the boys were too bashful to ask them. Most of the white boys were 
dancing with the white girls. Only one or two whites were dancing with Indians. 
The Indians were dressed western just the same as the whites. I wondered if the 
Indian parents were still arranging marriages for their daughters. As bashful 
as the boys were acting, I don't know how else the girls could manage to get mar- 
ried. Maybe they do the asking. Twice I saw a couple of white boys go over to 
a couple of Indian girls who were dancing together and ask them to dance. In the 
first instance, the girls danced with the boys; in the second instance, the girls 
turned the boys down. I talked to the policeman at the door for a few minutes. 

I told him the country-western dances had died out in Utah and Idaho. He said 
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they were still attended as well as ever there in Rapid City on Saturday nights. 

We went to the movies occasionally. There was a good theater within a short 
walk of the apartment. Also, we would go to the bowling alley and watch the bowl- 
jing matches once in a while. There were also some good radio programs on their 
local station. One announcer usually referred to Rapid City as "Fast Town". 

When we had been on TDY for a month, Ken Rasmussen flew home by military 
air and brought his car and wife back. Ted Riddle flew home and stayed there. 

He was not married, but he got too homesick to stay away any longer. He was get- 
ting quite cranky the week before he left. When we had been there five weeks, 
Delsa came on the bus for a vacation. She brought Susan with her. Susan was 
nearly 15 months old then. The buses took about 24 hours to make the trip. One 
went from Ogden to Cheyenne. Then another took her from Cheyenne up to Deadwooc, 
the mining town where Wild Bill Hickok was murdered, then thru the Black Hills 
_down to Rapid City. She stayed a week, but we did not leave the apartment much 
when I was not working because Susan came down with the measles a day after.they 
arrived. We went out to the movies and to eat in the cafes after Susan got over 
being sick. Delsa and Ken's wife visited some while we were working. We had 

the two bedrooms in the same apartment. They had known each other at the Anchorage. 

After Ken brought his car to Rapid City, we went to work in it instead of 
taking the bus. Also, the Saturday after Delsa and Susan went back home, Ken took 
his wife and me on a drive up thru the Black Hills to Mount Rushmore National Park. 
It was snowing occasionally, but not bad. It cleared up enough when we were at 
Mount Rushmore that we could see the Presidents: faces real good for several 
minutes before the clouds closed in again. The famous Wind Cave National Park 
and the Reptile Gardens were closed for the season. The Wild Cat Cave was open 
so we went thru it, and enjoyed it. We passed a small lake that was literally 
alive with Mallard ducks, and we saw a small herd of buffalo. It was a very en- 
joyable drive, even if the weather was a little too unsettled so that we did not 
go to the Chief Crazy Horse mountain and a few other points of interest. 

We finished our work on schedule even though a few of the men left before 
the job was completed, like Ernie and Ted. If we had fallen behind schedule they 
would have brought some more men to help us. But before we leave Ellsworth A.F.B. 
there is one other event I will relate. Remember, I said that in tne R.E.0. docks 
the rear end of the aircraft was out in the open and not in the shelter? One day 
there was a severe blizzard while we were working on the engines. The wind was 
blowing so hard against the tail and rear fuselage of the B-36 that the wing and 
engines were moving up and down about two feet just like a small boat on two foot 
high waves. There was enough give in the landing gear and tires to permit this to 
happen. The men sitting and working on the top of the engines had to climb down 
onto the scaffold every few minutes to keep from getting sea-sick. Those of us 
standing on the scaffolds had to keep moving up and down by bending our legs as 
though we were doing knee bending exercises in order to keep our hands on the fuel 
line fittings on which we were working. The engines kept moving up and down like 
they were mounted on the end of a teeter-totter board. That whole giant aircraft 
was rocking from side to side and giving that long wing the teeter-totter motion. 
We didn't accomplish much work that day. 

In the middle of March on the Friday when we were ready to board our 10 a.m. 
military flight back to Hill A.F.B., the wind was blowing so hard that no planes 
were flying in or out of Ellsworth. They kept us in the air terminal all day so 
we could board and take off as soon as the wind died down enough. It didn't let 
up a bit until 6 p.m. Then they told us to hurry out and get on the military bus. 
They were going to take us into the Rapid City commercial airport because some 
commercial flights had started to come in. There was a flight leaving for Salt 
Lake City at 7 p.m. if the wind didn't increase again. We got there in plenty of 
time, and some one had arranged reservations and tickets for us. I called Delsa 
and told her to meet me at the S.L.C. Airport at the appropriate time. The wind 
shook the plane a little when we were on the ground, but we soon flew out of it. 
It was a great ride. The commercial plane was far nicer than the military planes. 
It was certainly worth the all-day waiting. The only regrettable thing was that 
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it soon got too dark to see the ground from the plane windows. I have always 
enjoyed watching the ground in the many flights I have had since that time. 

It was sure nice to be back home again. And the TDY trip had been prof- 
jtable and educational. I had saved enough from the per diem money that it had 
paid for Delsa's bus fare, and we still had more than $150 left over. It helped 
us in developing our back yard, and in financing our summer vacations. Also, I 
bought a clock radio and a few other items. 


Early in the spring of 1955, I bought six fruit trees from the Stark Bro- 
thers Nurseries. I had five yards of oak brush top soil delivered and dumped on 
the third terrace in our back yard. I dug six holes, four on the third terrace 
and two on the second terrace, large enough to hold about 34 yards of the top 
soil. Then I planted, on the third terrace in the holes of top soil, an Early 
Elberta peach, a Starking Delicious peach, a Bing cherry, and a Lambert cherry. 
On the second terrace, I planted the Delicious apple, and a Jonathan apple in 
the top soil filled holes. They all came to life and grew rapidly. 

For the retainer walls, I decided to use short 2" x 4" redwood posts and 
some used lumber with wood preserver painted on the side which would go against 
the dirt bank. It took me several evenings after work and mornings before swing 
shifts to:dig across the yard along the foot of the slope which divided the 2nd 
terrace from the 3rd terrace. By throwing the dirt on the uphill side, I expect 
ed it would fill the gap between the top of the retainer wall and the slope when 
it was raked even with the 3rd terrace surface. I did the digging in such a way 
that I would have two 18 inch high retainer walls, one being two feet behind and 
above the other. Having the wall in two steps,instead of just one step 36 inches 
high, made it much stronger and provided a two foot wide raised flower bed across 
the back yard which added a great deal to the appearance of the retainer wall. I 
used the extra top soil in the flower bed. 

There was a 14 foot wide space between the south end of our house and the 
south side of our property line. The driveway was in this space . A side walk 
connected the end of the driveway to the back door step. I leveled an area from 
the driveway end 26 feet long and 20 feet wide with a shovel and a rake. I put 
the surplus earth in a strip near the north property line between the north end 
of the house and the 2nd terrace. This made an irregular shape along the north 
and east sides of the concrete block patio and the 2nd terrace level which was 
more attractive than the previous rectangular shapes would have been. I made a 
flower bed along the east edge of the patio and held the dirt in place by par- 
tially burying some patio blocks on edge so they stood six inches high. This 
extended along half of the patio to a point where I constructed a small open 
fireplace with its back wall serving as a part of the retainer wall. From the 
fire place south to the area I had leveled was a 16 inch high wooden retainer 
wall. There the retainer wall made a square turn and went to the east until it 
butted against the larger retainer wall which separated the 2nd and 3rd terraces. 


In 1956 I hired a contractor to build a garage on the leveled area. It had 
a concrete floor and foundation, redwood siding, and asphalt shingle roof. It 
measured 14 feet wide and 24 feet long. It had one 8 foot wide door with a long 
window in the door, and a 3 foot wide personnel door with a window in the top half 
of that door. Both of these doors were in the front of the garage. The wide car 
door swung up overhead on a steel track. There was a window in the north wall and 
another window in the east wall. I painted the garage a light yellow and trimmed 
it with white to match the colors on the house. The asphalt shingles were brown 
on the garage and house. The extra wide size for a single car garage was for stor- 
age, bicycles, work space, etc. I built a work bench, shelves, and places to hang 
up my tools. I wired it with lights and convenience electric outlets. 

At this same time I bought materials and built a redwood basket-weave fence 
six feet tall on the north and east property lines of our back yard. Seegmillers 
had already built a chain link fence on the line between their back yard and ours 
which was our south side. Our garage was three feet inside of our property line 
so it gave privacy to our yard from that direction. We soon learned it would be 
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better to have some privacy in our back yard. One day, Vilate, Dave, and Mother 
were out to our home, and we had dinner on our patio. Some kids came over, sat 
on the side hill, and watched us eat. It made us feel uncomfortable. Also, we 
needed some kind of a fence to protect the flowers and newly seeded lawns from 
all of the kids who would run across all of the back yards. Before there were 
fences, the neighborhood kids would go wherever they pleased. 

After the garage was built, I got some more of the patio blocks and layed 
them on the level strip along the north of the garage between it and the 16 inch 
high retainer wall. I also built some steps to connect this strip of concrete 
patio with the 3rd terrace level. The steps were built with wood risers and con- 
crete patio stone treads. There were six steps to climb from the lower level to 
the upper terrace. In two years with the trees growing good, the lawns thick and 
dark green, the petunias and zinnias in full bloom, the retaining walls and bas- 
ket-weave fence freshly painted a redwood color, and with the pink and white patio, 
the back yard was a beautiful sight. It was a marvelous place to relax in the 
shade of the house on the patio. We spent many of our late afternoons and early 
evenings there. Often in the evenings as the dark began to close in, we would 
build a small fire in the open fireplace and sit and watch the flames. It was 
also the favorite place for the friends of our children to spend the afternoons. 
Without doubt, it was the prettiest and most secluded backyard in Airlane Drive. 
It took an awful lot of work to get it to that condition, but we sure enjoyed 
it after it was all done. 

The south front half of our house which was the living room outside wall 
had a three foot overhang of the roof. It sheltered the front entrance and the 
large front window. Under the window was a flower bed which added to the at- 
tractiveness of the house when the flowers were in bloom. Also, I planted a 
Modesto Ash shade tree on the front lawn midway between the front door and the 
concrete gutter. It grew quite rapidly until it furnished welcome shade over 
the front entry on the hot afternoons. A few varieties of flowering shrubs, we 
also planted in strategic places in both the front and back yards. All of 
these things gave the house a more comfortable and relaxed appearance and feel- 
jing. It eliminated the potentially muddy spots and most places where weeds could 
grow. Except for the flower beds, most of the grounds keeping work could be 
accomplished rapidly by pushing the 16" rotary power mower over the lawns. It 
was a wonderful thing not to have anymore mud problems at all. On the ranch it 
seemed as though we were somewhere in the mud at least half of the year. With 
the barnyard, corrals, pastures, pathways, garden, and everywhere else, we were 
surrounded with mud. 


In case you have gotten the impression that all of the work and time spent 
on the yard of our new home had put a damper on our recreation, let me hasten to 
assure you that it had not. I had learned that a job which takes only 40 hours 
a week leaves a lot of time for other things. When I was laying the last of the 
patio blocks into place, Lloyd Smith suddenly came walking around the corner 
of the house. I believe this was the first time he had seen our new home. He 
looked at the back yard, and then said,"Isn't it nice all of the things you 
can accomplish when you don't have a lot of chores to do?" And he was certainly 
right. Farm chores use up a lot of time every day. 


In the back of my mind, I had developed a curiosity to see everything of 
interest in the north end of Utah. Saturdays were our family days, and fre- 
quently we would take all day drives to places we had not been before. Also, 
we would return frequently to our favorite places. We tried to find different 
roads we had not been on before. We visited every small and large town from 
Salt Lake City to the Idaho border, and occasionally south of Salt Lake City, 
or east and west. Our neighbors thought we were always leaving home. We vis- 
ited the bird refuges, the canyon picnic areas, Lagoon, the city parks, the 
temple grounds, the State Capitol Building, the zoo, the ski areas, the rivers, 
the canyons and scenic drives, Timpanogos Cave and Mountain, the swimming pools, 
Pioneer Village while it was in Salt Lake City before they moved it to Lagoon, 
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the Golden Spike area, Promontory Point, the State Fair, the airports, the Bing- 
ham Copper Mine, the college campuses, big department stores, the malls, the 
lakes and reservoirs, etc., etc. 


In the summer of 1955, we went with DuWain and Ruth Larsen to visit their 
old home town of Ephraim. We met their folks and camped on their lawn. We saw 
their adobe brick house which had been there so long the exposed brick surfaces 
had weathered and eroded away at least two inches deep. We saw their city power 
plant. The generators were driven by three large diesel engines. The cooling 
system for the engines heated the water in their city swimming pool. The fresh 
water was simply pumped from the swimming pool into the engine radiators and 
back into the pool. We took the drive with them up Ephraim Canyon and onto Sky- 
line Drive where the elevation was 10,200 feet. Our Rambler station wagon made 
the climb in good shape. We had a picnic up there on top of the world. We fol- 
lowed the Drive north to South Tent Peak. Then we turned around and followed 
Skyline Drive south to the summit of Mayfield Canyon. We descended Mayfield 
Canyon to Mayfield and Sterling. We stopped and visited the Manti Temple grounds 
on our way back to Ephraim. It was the climax to an enjoyable full day. 

The next day, we went with them to Moroni and Maple Canyon, a defile so 
narrow and deep that from the bottom of it you can see the stars shining over- 
head in the middle of a clear day. In places we could stand with our arms 
straight out from our shoulders and touch the walls on both sides of the canyon 
with our finger tips. We ate lunch at the nearby Lion Head Rock Campground, a 
beautiful and interesting spot. Back in Ephraim, we paused at the campus of 
Snow College and looked around. The next day, we returned home via Fountain 
Green and Nephi. It was a nice trip. 


During the deer season of 1955, Delsa and I took our neighbors from across 
the street, Clyde Cherry and his wife, up to Swift Creek Canyon above Oakley. 

All four of us had rifles and licenses. Delsa had our .25/35 Winchester 94 car- 
bine, and Mrs Cherry had a .30/30. We got up into the canyon in a large quak- 
ing aspen area just as it was getting light enough to see thru our rifle sights. 
We were spread out a few yards apart. We heard some men coming thru the trees 
from our left, so we stood still by some trees and let them pass by us. It was 
about six men making a drive thru the area. I said to Delsa, "Let's just wait 
here quietly for awhile and let things settle down. Sometimes deer sneak back 
between the drivers when they are spread out as far as those guys are." About 
seven minutes later, we heard a rustling of dry leaves, and I saw a medium sized 
deer sneaking thru the trees from the direction the men had taken. He cut across 
behind us and went into a gully on our left. I stepped over to an opening in the 
trees, and shot the deer in the back of the neck as it was climbing out on the 
far side of the gully. I butchered it and hung it from a heavy tree limb to cool 
off. I put it on the shady side of the tree because the weather was warm. 

We all went farther up into the aspen flats. Delsa and Mrs. Cherry were 
getting tired, so I suggested a place for them to sit quietly and watch a large 
clearing and a brushy side hill. Then Clyde and I went our separate ways, and 
I hunted slowly in a big circle several hundred yards out from where the girls 
were stationed. I was hoping to chase a deer in their direction. An hour later, 
I heard four or five shots from their vicinity, but they didn't do any yelling 
as I had told them to do if they needed any help. So I went on hunting slowly 
to complete my big circle around them. In another hour, I had made it all the 
way around the circle, so I headed in toward them. They had the lunches, and 
it getting near lunch time. I asked them what the shooting was all about. They 
said that some deer had run across the clearing and over onto the side hill. 

Both of them had been shooting, and both thought they may have hit a nice buck, 
but they couldn't find anything when they went to look where they thought it was. 
I told them to stand where they had been when they were shooting, and direct me 
by waving their arms to where they thought the deer had been. When I got to the 
place where they directed me, I started working in small circles. In about ten 
minutes, I found a nice two-point buck lying dead among the oak brush. I field 
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dressed it where it was. Luckily it had been in the shade of the brush and had not 
bloated or soured. Mrs. Cherry was absolutely convinced it was her deer even 
though it was in a different place from where she had thought she was shooting. 
Since we had the one I had killed early in the morning, we didn't say anything. 
After we got the deer back home, I went over and helped Clyde skin their deer 
since he knew very little about it. With its hide off, it was very obvious to 
me that the bullet hole through its ribs had been made by our .25/35. I had seen 
a lot of those little holes made by that rifle in past years, and it was one of 
the reasons I had bought the .30/40 Krag. The .25/35 would usually punch a small 
clean hole, but did not have enough size or velocity to stop a deer very fast. 
The .30/30 would have made a hole twice that big, and would have dropped the deer 
on the spot judging from the location of the wound. However, I didn't tell them. 
I let Mrs. Cherry enjoy the excitement of thinking she had really made a success- 
ful kill. I did tell Delsa though, so she could enjoy the excitement too. I 
mentioned earlier that Delsa had gotten pretty good at shooting squirrels when we 
were living on the ranch. 


About this point in time, Mother decided to sell the ranch and buy a home in 
Ogden. With my increasing family, it was obvious to me the ranch would not be able 
to furnish the amount of steady income I would need. Also, I had gotten adjusted 
to the forty hour work week, the regular pay check each two weeks, the vacation 
time with pay, the holidays, the absence of worry about drought, hailstorms, early 
snow, frost, etc. In other words, I felt far more secure with the civil service 
job than I ever would on the ranch. And since the ranch was too far away to oper- 
ate as a hobby or part-time job, I was not interested in buying it. Lloyd Smith 
and M.B.Crane (Mahonri "Hon", Jack Crane's father) had both wanted to buy it. They 
came down to our home in Clearfield, together, when MOther was there, and made her 
a good offer. After some discussion, she told Lloyd Smith she would sell it to him, 
and he could sell part of it to'Hon as he saw fit. That was the way the deal went. 
Lloyd did sell a portion on the south and east near Rowley Canyon,which adjoined 
Hon's land, to him. 

We took the rest of the things out of the house, which we wanted to keep, 
and the rest of the hand tools. Then it was turned over to Lloyd. All of the 
buildings were so old and run down that they needed to be torn down. I was in the 
process of doing that when we left the ranch. The whole farmstead would have had 
to be rebuilt if anyone had planned to live there; but now we were gone and the 
buildings had come to the end of their usefulness. There would always be some 
nostalgia attached to that plot of ground, but otherwise, we were able to turn 
it over to the new owners with no regrets. We had photos of it as it had once 
appeared and would never appear that way again, and these were enough to keep many 
of the old pleasant memories alive in our thoughts. Most old homes change very 
rapidly in appearance when they are no longer occupied, and this one was deteri- 
orating year by year. The place as we had known it had already disappeared. 


A few weeks later, a realestate man who was in my Elder's Quorum found a 
satisfactory home for Mother in Ogden about two and a half blocks northwest of 
Vilate's and Dave's. The address was 466 Doxey. It had a small lawn and a rose 
garden in front, and a small concrete patio in the rear. It was small enough for 
Mother to take care of the yard. She had always loved roses, and there were about 
25 different kinds in her small rose garden. People were constantly stopping to 
talk with her about the beautiful colors, and she was proud of them. She met and 
talked to many total strangers just because the roses were an excellent conversa- 
tion starter. It was a good place for her to spend the rest of her years. Vilate, 
Vivian, and I had told her several times that she could make her home with us when- 
ever she wanted. Her answer was always, "Well, maybe I will have to move in with 
you if I get too old or sick to take care of myself, but as long as I am able, I 
want to have a home of my own." She would stay with us occasionally, but she would 
always want to go back to her own home after a day or two. She had friends nearby; 
she was still in the Ogden 26th Ward; and we were all as close as the telephone. 
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In 1956 on June 11, I was loaned to the Aircraft Hardware Repair Scheduling 
Section for six months of "on the job" training as a Production Control Schedular. 
They had an office in the Wheels, Brakes, and Struts building. The schedular was 
Ernest King, and I was to be his assistant for the next six months. He gave me a 
desk and telephone, and turned most of the paper work over to me. He was gone a 
lot of the time running down repair parts, etc. At first, it was real hectic for 
me. I couldn't believe the number of telephone calls that would come in one right 
after another. And of course, I didn't know any of the answers. I would scribble 
brief notes as fast as I could, then I would run thru the whole list with Ernest 
whenever he would come back into the office. He would explain each item to me, 
and then leave again. Then I would start scribbling a new list as the phone calls 
continued. And I would add questions of my own as they occurred to me. 

In about a month, I was getting things into order in my head so that I knew 
more than half of the answers. Also, since I was then making out the schedules, 
Ernest had to start asking me what was happening in a lot of the cases. After 
the 2nd month, I could handle most of the scheduling job with confidence. I real- 
ly enjoyed it after that, and I decided to try to get into the Production Control 
field permanently if I could. At the end of three months, Ernest turned the job 
over to me, and took some of his vacation time that had been building up because 
he could not get away before. 

The job was actually too big for one person, so there was a material dis- 
patcher who did much of the chasing around, and made sure all items were tagged 
and placed on the right pallets before they were moved out of the shop by the fork 
lift operator. Also, he would show the forklift operator which pallets of items 
to bring into the shop for repair, and which items had to go to the machine shop 
or electroplating shop. He also did a lot of parts expediting by carrying the 
high-priority orders to the warehouses and bringing the parts back to the shop 
parts room. 

Before I tried my hand at the scheduling job, I always thought that I would 
not want to do any office work. But I found that job to be challenging and ex- 
citing. That 6 months training period went by so fast I was almost surprised when 
jt was over. Ernest King was sure they were going to authorize a permanent posi- 
tion for an assistant schedular, but it didn't happen at that time. So he wrote 
me a very nice "Letter of Commendation" which went into my personnel file (201 
file, as it is called), and I went back to my previous job on the brake assembly 
line on December 15. 


I do not remember taking any extended vacations in 1956 for at least two 
good reasons. One reason was the schedular training job which took up the Jast 
half of the year, and the other reason was even more important. On July 25, we 
had another blessed event in our family; Cory James Tippets was born. We could 
not have gone very far from home with Delsa expecting the new baby in the middle 
of the summer. Although earlier in the year we went to Idaho for Memorial Day 
as we did every year. Also, I went for a period of 14 months without using any 
of my annual leave. We were permitted to accumulate one year's worth of annual 
leave and save it. After that, it became a use or lose situation. I felt that 
a year's accumulation of leave would be very good insurance. It was around this 
period of time that I was accumulating my year's worth, or may have reached my 
year's worth shortly before Cory was born. I used to tell Cory he missed being 
a Pioneer by just one day, since he was born one day. after Pioneer Day. 


Part of the deer hunt that fall stands out in my mind because of an unusual 
experience. I do not remember if I went while the archery hunt was on in Snow 
Basin. However, they also opened Snow Basin for the rifle hunt in mid October. 
My best friend in the Wheel and Brake Shop (Milton Ferrin, originally from Lyman, 
Wyoming) and I went hunting in Snow Basin after work on a Friday. He was walking 
up one ridge while I was working slowly up a narrow trail thru the oak brush in 
the bottom of the adjoining hollow. I let him keep slightly ahead of me where he 
could see if I chased anything out of the brush in front of me. Suddenly, he 
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fired a shot. I scrambled a short distance up the side of the hollow so I could 
see over the brush. I watched while Milt went into the brush a hundred yards 
ahead of me to where he had seen a deer. In a moment he yelled, "T'yve got a nice 
buck!" When we got it cleaned out, we decided to hang it up in a small grove of 
nearby maple trees, and go back after it early in the morning. There was not much 
daylight left, so we hunted slowly back to the car which was about a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Very early on Saturday morning, Milt and his high-school~age brother came 
from Centerville where Milt lived, to my place. From there we put my wheelbarrow 
into my station wagon and drove to Snow Basin. It was just starting to get light 
when we parked on the side of the road as near to our hunting area as we could 
get with the station wagon. We started walking when it was light enough to see 
thru the peep sight on my .30/40 Krag rifle. We had to go down a slight incline 
from the road and cross a wide creek on a beaver dam. Milt's brother pushed the 
wheelbarrow. While we were still near the beaver dam, I saw a large buck deer 
standing on the skyline on the same ridge where Milt's deer was strung up in the 
trees. We decided Milt's brother would push the wheelbarrow up the trail in the 
bottom of the hollow, Milt would take the left ridge which he had walked up when 
he shot his deer, and I would walk up the ridge on the right side of the hollow. 
We thought we could move quiet enough to give me a chance at the big buck across 
the hollow on the ridge in front of Milt if it stayed there long enough. 

It took me about 20 minutes to get into a position on my ridge where I 
could see the buck about 150 yards away, still standing like a statue. But he 
had turned a little and was looking down in the direction where Milt's brother 
was pushing the wheelbarrow. I thought he was getting ready to jump. I sat 
down, aimed, and squeezed the trigger. Almost before the rifle fired, I knew I 
had missed. I was puffing and shaking from the exertion of the climb up the ridge. 
I expected the buck to make one tremendous leap and disappear. He remained as 
still as a statue, and completely ignored the bang of the rifle. He must nave 
thought it was a jet plane crashing the sound barrier which he had probably 
heard many times before. Later it dawned on me that he had seen many hunters 
with bows and arrows, and was used to standing out of range and watching them, 
but had probably never been shot at with a rifle if he had spent his lifetime 
jin Snow Basin and on the face of the mountains above Ogden. 

I aimed again more carefully, and held my breath as I squeezed off the 
second shot. When the rifle kicked I must have blinked,because the buck had 
disappeared. I watched for a few moments until Milt came up over the curve of 
the ridge into my field of view. I directed him, by waving my arm, to the spot 
where the buck was standing in the brush when I shot at him. When Milt gotnearly 
to the place, he yelled, "I can see him. He is laying down!" After Milt made 
sure the buck was dead, I went down off the ridge and crossed over to where Milt 
and the buck were. His brother came up with the wheelbarrow in a few minutes, 
and they went up to the trees where Milt's buck was hanging from the afternoon 
before. It was not more than 100 yards from where my buck was laying. Milt's 
buck was a good one, and mine was even larger. It dressed out 183 pounds accord- 
ing to the butcher who cut and wrapped it for me. And it had a heavy set of 
antlers with five points on one side and six on the other. By the time we had 
gotten both bucks down to the station wagon, we were sure thankful for the help 
of Milt's brother and the wheelbarrow. 

One final thing worth mentioning is that as I was cleaning out my buck, 
three men came up the trail where Milt's brother had brought the wheelbarrow. 

One of the men, Darrell Blanchard, worked with Milt and me on the brake assembly 
line. He was surprised when he saw me cleaning out the buck because he did not 
know I was hunting in Snow Basin that morning. He was even more surprised when 
he saw Milt and his brother bringing another buck down the trail in the wheel- 
barrow. He asked if we always pushed a wheelbarrow while we were hunting. 

Later on, back at the shop, he would often ask us if we had done anymore wheel- 
barrow hunting recently. 
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During the fall of 1956, we traded the Rambler Station Wagon in on a low 
mileage, 9 passenger, Ford Station Wagon. For many years, thereafter, I followed 
the practice of getting station wagons with less than 20 thousand miles on the 
odometer, keeping them until they had 60 thousand miles, then trading them in on 
another station wagon with under 20 thousand miles. I did that with 8 station 
wagons: the Rambler, the Ford, three Chevrolets, then another Ford, a Dodge, and 
a Ford Pinto. That usually meant keeping them about three years. I found this 
to be the very most economical way to have good-looking, dependable vehicles with 
almost no major repair requirements. I did the occasional necessary tune-ups my- 
self. For several years, it would cost us only about $300 per year for each year 
we traded up. That is, it wovld cost us about $900, or a little more, each time 
we would trade in our older car on one that was three years newer. It would have 
cost us more than double that amount to have gotten new cars each time. The price 
gap started to widen about 1970 so that vehicles were drastically more expensive 
after that. We always had good automobiles, and I was never stranded on the road 
by a mechanical breakdown with any of those station wagons. 


Concerning church activity thru these years, I was the Ward Genealogy Com- 
mittee Chairman since moving into the Clearfield 4th Ward, and I taught many 
classes and attended many meetings on the subject. One year, another one of the 
Clearfield Wards was not able to find a teacher for their Genealogy Committee, 
so one of the Stake committee members asked me if I could give them some help. 

I started teaching their committee members on Sunday afternoons. No one had men- 
tioned it to my bishop, and he was upset with the Stake Committee when he found 
out about it. However, he didn't ask me to stop, so I taught their group for 
about six months in addition to my own Ward committee. Also, I was a Ward Teacher 
(now called Home Teacher) from shortly after we moved into the Ward. Usually we 
had four or five families, and mostly I was assigned to visit Aaronic Priesthood 
Adults. There were a lot of them in our Ward. 

At the beginning of 1957, I was Called to teach a Sunday School Class of 
12 and 13 year olds. Because of this new teaching job with lessons to prepare 
for each Sunday, I was released from the Genealogy Chairman calling. I really 
enjoyed that Sunday School Class of kids who were just beginning to turn 13, and 
start their teenage years. They were better behaved than any other class of 12 
year olds that I have ever known. It was the class just older than Terry's group. 
Unce I got the class organized and gave the class officers a little training, they 
could conduct all the business of the class, and then turn the time to me for a 
lesson. They would assign opening and closing prayers in ciass, and Sacrament 
Gems and 23 minute talks when it was our turn. I could always count on them to 
be ready when needed. And the most unbelievable part for a Sunday School teacher 
was;there were almost never any discipline problems. I did my best to make the 
lessons interesting and alive. They responded very well, and it was a pleasant 
experience for all of us. I wish each Sunday School or Primary teacher could have 
a class like that at least once in their career. During the summer we had a pic- 
nic and swimming party at Como Springs in Morgan. It turned out very well, and 
was fun. A few parents attended and furnished transportation. I took my whole 
family along. 


For one of our vacations in 1957, we decided to go to Bryce and Zion Nation- 
al Parks. We packed the tent, sleeping bags, air mattresses, camp cupboard, Cole- 
man stove, etc., into the back of the station wagon after I got home from work, 
and left that afternoon. We ate supper on the go. Delsa made sandwiches. It 
was about 9 p.m. and dark when we reached Fairview. (Our plans were to go down 
to the parks on U.S. Highway 82 and come back on U.S. Highway 91 which is now 
Interstate 15.) We found a road which went east out of Fairview into the sage- 
brush. We followed it about half a mile and found a wide clearing where we 
parked the station wagon and pitched the tent. We went to bed and to sleep 
immediately. We got up and packed again just as the sun was coming up. We 
drove down to a park in Mt. Pleasant where we paused long enough to have break- 
fast and let the older kids run around and work off some energy. We went down 
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Salt Lake City Temple, but they soon changed our assignment to the Logan Temple. 
I organized several Branch excursions to both places 

When warm weather came and it was time to think about summer vacations, I 
bought a 9' X 9' umbrella tent, two rubberized cloth air mattresses, and one 
sleeping bag. We still had the canvas cover and hickory bow frame on the back 
of the pickup, but there was not enough room for all of us to sleep in it. to 
try out the new tent, Delsa, the kids, and I went on two or three Friday night 
camping trips along the Ogden River east of Huntsville. The last time we went 
there a lot of cars started going by and some stopped and parked near us early 
jin the morning before it was daylight. They made so much noise I couldn't go 
back to sleep. From the conversations I could hear, I learned it was the open- 
ing of the fishing season. I hadn't even thought of that. When it got light 
and warm after sun up, I stepped out of the tent and saw fishermen, fisherwomen, 
and fisherkids thickly lining the banks of Ogden River. I wondered if that was 
Utah's busiest fishing stream that day. 

The Anchorage Branch Elders planned an overnight outing for their families 
to Timpanogos Cave National Monument in American Fork Canyon north of Provo. 
The first counselor in the Branch Presidency, Elbert Baird, happened to mention 
to me that the Larsen family wanted to go but they did not have any sleeping 
shelter. I told him we had our own tent, so we would be glad to put some bed 
springs and a mattress in the back of our pickup, and they could sleep there. 
We hardly knew them except we had met them at church a few times. We shared a 
table at the campground, and they slept in the pickup while we slept in the tent 
on the air mattresses. That was the beginning of a very choice friendship which 
has lasted these many years. Duwain and Ruth Larsen became our very closest 
friends next to the members of our own families. We have had many very fine 
experiences together. 


We lived at 324 Drive A’for two years and five months, from December 1951 
to May 1954. These next events occurred during that time frame, but they are 
not necessarily in chronological order. 

The other friends who were closest to us of all the good people we asso- 
jated with at the Anchorage were: Elbert and Mary Baird, Gaymore and Ester Wall, 
John and Conna Stohl, Carl and Patricia Sabin, and Rossell Anderson. We carpooled 
to the temples, both Salt Lake City and Logan. Mostly, it was with the Larsens 
and the Walls. I was on the same shifts as DuWain and Gaymore, so we could do an 
evening session when we were on the day shift, and a morning session when we were 
on the swing shift. At the Logan Temple they would let us take our wives thru 
the veil. We learned the ceremony quite rapidly, so we could do it all without 
help. We visited in each others homes quite often. 

We bought a used television set, and some of our friends would come over 
to watch it occasionally. John and Conna Stohl would come over on the night 
when the boxing and wrestling was on which was one night a week. Not many people 
had televisions then. Also, we would invite some of our friends to supper, once 
in a while, and they would invite us. The Branch had quite a few non-Sunday 
activities, and they were good opportunities for us to get together. I was kept 
busy enough that I was no longer bothered at "chore time" wondering what to do. 

I helped the scout master with the scouts, frequently. Whenever they 
needed transportation, I was usually available with the pickup. I took them to 
places such as: to Hill A.F.B. for their open house, to Lagoon, to Como Springs 
at Morgan for swimming, to Layton's Company pond for swimming, trailcraft lessons, 
etc., to Cottonwood Canyon for overnight camping, to the Wheel campground, and to 
Snow Basin for a few days of camping. Usually the scout master was along, and 
often another adult or two. I also taught a few classes to them on some things 
I had learned in the army, such as: map reading, using a compass to follow a 
course marked on a map, marching, posting the colors, camping shelters, etc. 

And, being the troop chairman, I reviewed the Scouts on their requirements when 
the scout master felt they were ready for advancement. We had a very active 
“troop mostly because there were several men who were willing to help when needed. 
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At the beginning of 1952, the government decided 26 days of annual leave was 
too much for civil service workers at the commencing of their employment, so they 
cut it to 13 days per year for our first three years of service. Then it would 
move up to 20 days per year until we had 15 years of service. After that, it 
would increase to 26 days per year. For we veterans they counted our military 
time, so I was on the 13 day annual leave rate for less than one year until I 
moved up to the 20 day rate. 

In 1952, Uncle Lloyd Burdick bought a bright red pickup truck like mine. He 
built a frame for the back end of it to hold a canvas cover. And he built a bunk 
partway up on one side so that he and Dennis could sleep on a mattress in the bot- 
tom, and Roger could sleep on the overhead bunk. They went with us on our vaca- 
tion to Yellowstone Park that summer. Uncle Lloyd had remarked, several times, 
that he was going to get a pickup and go to the park like Delsa and 1 had done. 

On this particular trip he said it was the easiest way he had ever gone camping, 
with no tents to put up or take down, and no unpacking to prepare a meal; just 

set the Coleman stove on the tail gate and start cooking. He was always a lot of 
fun on a trip. He was jolly, and he would be making jokes all of the time. This 
trip was only about four days long, because we had left John with one of our neigh- 
bors, Janet DuBois, and Terry and Diana with Mother and Vilate. (Vilate had quit 
her job before Stephen was born in March of this year.) We did not want to be 
away from them too long. With the two pickups to travel and sleep in, we did a 
lot of sight seeing and didn't spend much time in camp. But we did enjoy attend- 
ing the ranger's campfire programs in the evenings. 


I bought a table saw, and got a pickup load of used pieces of lumber from 
the Hill A.F.B. scrap pile. I built a small storage shed onto the end of our coal 
bin in which to keep the lumber and kindlings. I built a front picket gate and a 
trellis over the gate, also, a gate in the back yard fence which went along the 
east side of the yard. A little later, I built a picket fence across the front 
yard, a garbage can rack, and a net wire/steel post fence along the east side. 

The east side fence had been pieced together with old window frames and they were 
falling apart, so I got rid of them. After I had painted the little shed, trellis, 
gates, picket fence, and garbage can rack, the project housing manager told me he 
sure appreciated the improvements I had made. He said it was one of the very best 
looking units in the project. He wished more of the other renters would take a 
little pride in their units. 

Sometime later, I built a new cover frame for the back of the pickup. It 
had more space inside than the hickory bow frame. It had side boards almost like 
a cattle rack. The top was removable so that without the cover and top, it was 
an open rack to keep the people from falling out even when the cover was removed. 
Also, when the top and cover were in place, the sides of the cover could be rolled 
up part way so the passengers could see out and get more fresh air on a hot day 
while being shaded by the cover overhead. It was a big improvement over the frame 
of hickory bows and stringers. 


On 21 February 1953, Cornelius Ole Petersen, Mother's second husband, died 
suddenly of a heart attack in a Denver, Colorado, hotel room. Neal, as he was 
called by everyone who knew him, was a mail clerk on the railroad. He would ride 
a train from Ogden to Denver in the mail car and sort the mail into sacks for Den- 
ver and points beyond. He would arrive in Denver in the afternoon and stay ina 
hotel room overnight. Next morning, he would take a train for Ogden and sort the 
mail into sacks for Ogden, Salt Lake City, and points beyond there. When he ar- 
rived back home he would have three days off, then he would make the same round 
again. There were other clerks who worked with him. When he did not leave his 
hotel room at the usual time that morning, one of the clerks went to the room to 
see if he may have overslept. He found Neal lying across the bed on his stomach, 
fully clothed except for his shoes. The bed had not been slept in, so they as- 
sumed he may not have been feeling well when he arrived at the hotel. He had re- 
moved his shoes, and then either lay down or fell across the bed. The hotel clerk 
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said Neal had purchased a cross-word puzzle magazine and taken it to his room. It 
was on the bed near his hand. --- They held his funeral in Ogden, and then took him 
to Fielding, Utah, for burial by the side of his first wife. Their home had been 
jn Fielding originally. Of course, we attended the funeral and went with the rela- 
tives to the Fielding cemetery. 

A few months later when the estate was probated and settled, Mother received 
one-third of the house and lot where they were living at 2942 Porter Avenue in 
Ogden. Neal's four children (Keith, Lois, Marvin, and Sherma, all of them were 
adults) decided to sell their share of the property. Vilate and Dave got a loan 
and bought the property, and moved into the house. Mother stayed there and lived 
with Vilate and Dave. The house had three bedrooms; two of them were upstairs and 
the other was on the main floor. It also had a fairly large living room, a dining 
room, a large study with a wall of built-in shelves, a kitchen, a closed back porch, 
a bathroom, and a very small basement with a natural gas furnace and a little stor- 
age area. And there was a single-car garage behind the southeast corner of the house. 
I have always felt it was a wise move when Vilate and Dave decided to buy that house. 
It seems to have been in a good neighborhood in which to raise a family. 


In the spring of 1953, I started keeping a little diary, one of those little 
books which has the dates already printed on the sheets, and which gives you only 
four short lines to write on for each day. I should have gotten a notebook and 
started keeping a journal without such limited writing space. But I guess I was 
not familiar with journals, and I had seen those little diaries before. Anyway 
I will copy the entries from the diary, here. They do shed some light on our ac+ 
tivities during the summer and fall of 1953. Occasionally, I will add some expla- 
nations or comments, and I will put them in parenthesis so you will know it was 
not a part of the original diary entry. 

The names of our best friends are mentioned frequently in the diary entries. 
Duwain and Ruth Larsen were from Ephraim, Utah. He was three or more years older 
than me. He served in the navy during World War II, most of the time on a large 
battle cruiser in the South Pacific. Gaymore and Esther Wall were from Rupert, 
Idaho. He was a few years younger than me, too young to be in World War Il. 
Elbert and Mary Baird were from Sandy, Utah. He was about Duwain Larnsen's age. 
He had been on a Spanish speaking mission, and had served in the navy. John and 
Conna Stohl were from the Salt Lake City area, and were a little younger than 
Delsa and I. He was a Stake Missionary most of the time we associated with them. 
Carl and Pat Sabin, Rossell Anderson, Gene Edwards, and Dean Sanders(or Saunders) 
were all active L.D.S. Church members near our age. Odell Wilcox was an older man 
whose son, Boyd, was one of the deacons and scouts. Odell was often giving me 
fatherly advice, but he was somewhat radical. 

The first four entries would seem to indicate that I was intending to use 
the diary only for recording visits to the temples. Then I started making en- 
tries each day. All of the entries were made during 1953. 


March 26 Thursday..Went to Salt Lake Temple with Elbert Baird. Met Wilcoxes and 
Sanders there. Elbert introduced us to President Young, his uncle. 


April 16 Thursday..Delsa and I drove to the Salt Lake Temple, evening session. 
Met Walls, Larsens, Sanders, and Conna Stohl. 

April 24 Thursday..Went to Logan Temple with Walls, Larsens, and seven more 
Anchorage couples. 

May 7 Thursday..Went to Logan Temple, morning session, with Walls and Larsens. 
Saw Grace Bacon. Returned in time for swing shift. Left kids with Conna. 


May 8 Friday..Pay raise, now get $1.98 per hour. Went to Ogden in morning. 
Mother told us Vilate had her baby, last night (Gregory Dean Widmer). 


May 9 Saturday..Visited Vilate and baby in hospital. Delsa gave me a Snorkel 
pen set. She got a Gruin wrist watch for Mothers Day. Delsa gave Vilate 
a white rose corsage. 


May 


May 


May 


May 
May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 
May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 
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10 Sunday..Mothers Day and my birthday. .Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sun- 
day School, Church (Sacrament). Led singing. Visited Vilate in hospital. 
Saw baby. Vivian gave me a necktie and socks. Mother gave me garments. 


1 Monday..Delsa, Johnny (our son), and I visited Church Archives for gene- 
alogy information. Found some dates for Walter H. Tippets group sheet. 
Terry and Diana stayed with Conna. Worked swing shift. 


2 Tuesday..Terry and I went to Ogden with Gaymore to buy his boat canvas. 
Delsa and kids went to Ogden with Mrs. Anderson for flower making materials 
for the Relief Society. 


13 Wednesday..Delsa had a new back window put in the pickup truck. I stayed 
home with kids. Worked swing shift, B-29 brake assembly. 


4 Thursday..Delsa and I went to Logan Temple, morning session, with Gaymore 
and Esther Wall. Took wives thru veil. Left kids with Conna. Worked swing. 


5 Friday..Delsa had pickup inspected for safety. Okay. Worked swing shift. 
Heard (Rocky) Marciano and (Jersey Joe) Walcott heavy-weight fight over shop 
p.a. system. Marciano won, first round knockout! 


6 Saturday..Johnny and Delsa got diphtheria shots. Went to Ogden, too late 
for armed forces parade. Took load of Scouts to Hill A.F.B. Open House in 
afternoon. Walls visited us in evening. 


17 Sunday..Went to meetings: Sunday School, Priesthood, Church. Toured the 
Clearfield Naval Supply Depot "Open House" in the afternoon. 


18 Monday..Started building new cover frame for pickup. Bought new saw blade 
at Buck's. Ordered new electric Kenmore sewing machine (for Delsa). Conna, 
Walls, and Bairds ate dinner with us. 


19 Tuesday..Rained all day. Delsa went Relief Society teaching. I stayed 
home with kids. Rode to work with Ralph Clark. Assembled C-47 pistons. 


20 Wednesday..Worked on pickup cover frame. Elbert Baird visited awhile. 
Worked swing shift on B-29 brake assembly. 

21 Thursday...Went to Logan Temple with Walls and Larsens. Delsa stayed home 
with Larsen's kids. Sears delivered the new sewing machine. I worked swing 
shift in wheel nicks and burrs. 

22 Friday..Payday, received $161.60. Duwain helped me finish the pickup top 
frame. Elbert was here awhile. Worked in brake disassembly on B-29 brakes. 


23 Saturday..Visited Mother and Vilate in Ogden. Came home at noon. Odell 
Wilcox was here a short time. Delsa took Louise (Thomason) to Ogden. 


24 Sunday..The Anchorage was reorganized with Elbert Baird as president, 
(Rossell Anderson as 1st counselor, Gene Edwards as 2nd counselor, and 
Gaymore Wall as secretary, during the Branch Conference). I attended 
meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Stake Leadership, Sacrament. 


25 Monday..Went to work, day shift, with McMillan and Elbert. Went to Scout 
meeting in the evening. 
26 Tuesday..Rode to work with Elbert. Went to Scout Committee Meeting at 


McMillans in the evening. Stayed home with kids while Delsa went to Relief 
Society Meeting. Made new pack rack. 


27 Wednesday..After work I cut out two pack racks for Scouts. Went to a one 
act play (in our Branch). Wilcox visited me from 9:00p.m. to 11:00p.m. 


28 Thursday..Attended Branch Elders party at Syracuse, out of doors. Had 
chili, potato salad, sandwiches, ice cream. Larsens visited in evening. 
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May 29 Friday..Worked day shift. Watched fights on T.V. in evening. John Stohl 
and the Walls were here a short time. Was home all evening. 


May 30 Saturday..Took Mother to Fielding cemetery. Terry and Diana stayed with 
Vivian. Stopped at Brigham City and located several ancestor graves. 
Vilate and Dave, and Mother visited us in evening. 


May 31 Sunday..Went to Genealogy Convention, two sessions. Archibald Bennett spoke. 
Attended Sacrament Meeting and a fireside honoring previous Branch presidency, 
Pres. Raymond Anderson, counselor Sam Knight. (Elbert Baird was other counselor. 


June 1 Monday..Cut out two more pack racks for Scouts. Went to Scout meeting and 
planned a Scout trip for next Saturday. 

June 2 Tuesday..Took + day annual leave. Delsa and I worked all afternoon in the 
Church Archives and Library. Found book on Tibbetts family history. 


June 3. Wednesday..Worked day shift. Went to Logan Temple, evening session, with 
Walls and Mrs Preece. Toured assembly room and northeast tower upstairs. 


June 4 Thursday..Went to Salt Lake Temple on South Davis Priesthood Session. Got 
out at 11:45p.m. Eleven men from Anchorage were there. I rode with B.Johnson. 


June 5 Friday..Went to Archives after work. Copied some Tibbetts group sheets. 
Gaymore, Terry, and Diana went with me. We stopped at Lagoon a few minutes. 

June 6 Saturday..Took Scouts on all day trip to Layton Pond. (Often called Company 
Pond) Cooked two meals. Did wild life and trail sign work. Pitched tents. 
Played "Run Sheep, Run". Returned home 4:00p.m. 

June 7 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Fast Meeting and 
Church. Bore testimony. Visited Mary Baird in hospital with baby boy. Terry 
stayed with Mother. 


June 8 Monday..Delsa brought Terry home from Ogden. After work we went to Layton 
Pond and tried Gaymore's canvas boat. Went to Scout meeting. 


June 9 Tuesday..Delsa went to Relief Society while I tended kids. Built a plywood 
box to carry toilet articles while camping. 


June 10 Wednesday..Built a new tent pole for wall tent (not mine). Painted pickup 
frame. Johnny spilled paint brush can. Stohls watched fights on T.V. here. 


June 11 Thursday..Worked on T-6 struts for first time today. Went to Logan Temple 
with Walls, Larsens, and Mrs. Preece. Got home at 10:10 p.m. 


June 12 Went to Baird's for a surprise birthday party. Watched fights here on T.V. 
We slept in the tent on the lawn all night. 


June 13 Saturday..Went to Ogden and made a deposit in Commercial Security for Bairds. 
Did some genealogy research in Ogden library. Copied five group sheets. 


June 14 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Teacher Training and 
Church. A.K. (Delsa's brother, Albert King Thurber) and Beth were here. 
Mavin and Melva called. 

June 15 Monday..Went to Scout meeting and helped plan overnight camp for next Fri- 
day. Reviewed some of the boys on Second Class requirements. 


June 16 Tuesday..Jimmy DuBois and Larry Seamans were here, and I helped them with 
2nd Class requirements. Family went to Ogden and I worked in library. 


June 17. Wednesday..Stohls were here to watch fights on T.V. I had two flat tires 
on pickup. DuWain drove me to service station to get a tube patched. 


June 18 Thursday..Went to Lagoon with Walls, Larsens, and our families. Had a lot 
of fun in "Fun House" in revolving barrels and maze. 


June 19 Friday..Took 12 Scouts on overnight camp at Cottonwood Canyon. Had a good 
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campfire program. Gaymore, Elbert, and Joe (Yeoman) the Scoutmaster, also 
went and took cars. 


June 20 Saturday..Went on six mile hike with Scouts. They were up at 2:00 a.m. 
Returned home in late afternoon. Dave brought EuGene Burdick out here. 


June 21 Sunday..Went to Sunday School, Priesthood, and Church. Gave lesson at 
Teachers Training Class. Uncle Lloyd Burdick was here with all his boys. 


June 22 Monday..Adjusted brakes and had other flat tire fixed. Gaymore and I 
went to Buck's War Surplus. Worked swing shift. 


June 23 Tuesday..Bought swimming fins at Buck's. Terry and I went to Ogden with 
Elbert. Got some maps for the Scouts. Worked on Pickup cover rack. 


June 24 Wednesday..Put extra grommets in pickup canvas cover and fastened it in 
place with rope. Larsens were here a short time. Visited Walls. 


June 25 Thursday..Bought our groceries at Safeways for our Yellowstone Park 
vacation. Ruth Larsen went with us. 


June 26 Friday..Took four hours annual leave to prepare for Yellowstone Park trip. 
Delsa went to Ogden to see Dr. Nelson. I fixed picnic box. 


June 27 Saturday..Left for Yellowstone Park at 5:30 a.m. Larsens riding with us 
in pickup. Some in back on top of tents and bedding. Walls going along in 
their car. Left Johnny with Vilate. Camped at Jenny's Lake. 


June 28 Sunday..Drove from Jenny's Lake to West Thumb. Walls decided to go on to 
Fishing Bridge. Saw all of hot pots, geysers, paint pots, fishing cones, 
etc., on lake shore. Enjoyed camp. LeGrand Burdick was camped close by. 
(When we saw the first bear in the campground, Ruth was standing with her 
back to it. When she turned around and saw it within 12 feet of her, she 
just stood still and watched it pass on by. I said, "You were sure calm 
when seeing your first bear that close." She answered, "I was petrified. 

I couldn't move.") 


June 29 Monday..Drove from West Thumb to Madison Junction. Saw most everything 
in Old Faithful area. Saw three elk near campground at Madison. 


June 30 Tuesday..Drove from Madison through Norris Geyser Basin area across to 
Canyon. Hiked the walks and trails around Norris. Hiked several trails in 
Canyon area by different view points. Saw seven elk near campground. 


July 1 Wednesday..Drove from Canyon to Fishing Bridge and out to East Entrance. 
Saw Walls at Fishing Bridge. Camped at Pahaska Tepee campground. Visited 
Buffalo Bill's hunting lodge. 


July 2 Thursday..Drove from Pahaska Tepee to Fishing Bridge to West Thumb. Saw 
Natural Bridge, etc. Caught one fish while fishing from shore. 


July 3. Friday..Rented boat 8 hours and fished,aided by LeGrand's Firestone motor 
which he loaned me when he left for home. I caught 9 fish. Others caught 
some. Drove from West Thumb to a campground in Snake River Canyon. 


July 4 Saturday..Drove rest of way home. Stopped at LeGrand's to return his out- 
board motor. Ate dinner in Logan Canyon. Stopped in Ogden to get Johnny 
at Vilate's. (All of us thoroughly enjoyed this trip. It was also very 
economical because we shared expenses on the pickup. Duwain rode in the 
back of the pickup all of the time. Ruth traded occasionally with the kids, 
sometimes in the cab and sometimes in the back. They said jt was fun in the 
back. We had two tents; Larsens had borrowed one from relatives. They had 
never been camping before, but they learned very rapidly. They had never 
been to Teton or Yellowstone Park before. At one campground we were awakened 
by people talking in a foreign language. We were surrounded by Gypsies.) 
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July 5 Sunday..Went to meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Fast meeting, Teacher's 
Training Class, Church, and Genealogy Committee Meeting at Sanders. Read 
Book of Ether. 


July 6 Monday..Worked swing shift. Picked up my check at Pay Roll office. 
July 7 Tuesday..Went to Ogden to pay bills. Bought 100 family group sheets. 


July 8 Wednesday..Gaymore, Terry, and I went swimming in Layton Pond. Took Gaymore's 
canvas boat. Watered our lawn. Pulled weeds next to east yard fence. 


July 9 Thursday..Gaymore, Elbert, Duwain, and I went swimming in Layton Pond. The 
U.S. Fish and Wild Life Service had just finished dumping a load of trout there. 
Worked swing shift. 


July 10 Friday..Diana attended last day of kindergarten. Delsa made some cup cakes 
for the kids. I got a new supervisor at work, James Whinham, from Montpelier. 


July 11 Saturday..Took Scouts to Como Springs at Morgan. Five other families went 
with us. We ate lunch and then went swimming. Got a nice sunburn. 


July 12 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Teachers Training Class, 
and Church. Went to Ogden and visited with Mother and Widmers in afternoon. 


July 13. Monday..Dug up small northeast corner plot in front yard and planted grass 
seed. Mowed lawn. Watered. Worked swing shift. 


July 14 Tuesday..Gaymore, DuWain, and I drove down the Syracuse Road to the Salt 
Lake and waded out on the old turnpike. Watched some men dip netting Brine 
Shrimp for commercial fish food. (The water was red with the shrimp. I guess 
someone would fly along the lake shore and spot them from the air, then 
tell the netters where to go with their tank truck. The water was so shallow 
we waded about a quarter of a mile before it was up to our knees. Years later, 
it got much deeper there.) 


July 15 Wednesday..Watered lawn and pull weedseast of yard. Worked swing shift. 
July 16 Thursday..Ruth and DuWain visited here. Planned Timpanogos trip. 


July 17 Friday..Took annual leave. Went to Ogden with Elbert. Took my family and 
Scouts to Timpanogos Mountain, Aspen Grove campground. (B.Y.U. sponsored an 
annual Timpanogos hike to the summit of the mountain. From Aspen Grove it 
was seven miles to the top, 14 miles round trip. The night before the hike 
they staged a very good variety program at the outdoor amphitheater at Aspen 
Grove. The program concluded with the costumed play “The Legend of Timpanogos." 
Some hikers started after the program using flashlights. We could see them 
flashing for a couple of miles up the trail. Most people waited until it was 
light enough to see a few feet. We slept in our tents.) 


July 18 Saturday..Hiked to top of Timpanogos Mountain with Elbert and DuWain. Left 
camp at 5;00 a.m. and reached top at 9:30 a.m. (They gave us a metal badge at 
the top which said Timpanogos Summit Club. That was a beautiful hike on a 
very good trail with many switchbacks and passing by several small waterfalls. 
About four miles up, there was a small glacial lake, and above it was the gla- 
cier which was about a half mile long. We went up the north trail which by- 
passed the glacier. But on the return trip from the summit, we came down to 
the head of the glacier, locked ourselves in a chain with some other people 
{I meant a human chain], and slid down the glacier on our seats. What a wild 
and wet ride that was! Great thrills! We broke camp in the late afternoon, 
and returned home.) 


July 19 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Teachers Training, 
and Church. Took Mother to Ogden in the afternoon. Visited Ramona Windley. 


July 20 Monday..Went to Scout Meeting and planned for Court of Honor for next 
Sunday. Worked day shift. 
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July 21 Tuesday..Took Gaymore, Jimmy DuBois, and Larry Seamons to Layton Pond 
Fired .22 rifles, practiced with bows and arrows, went swimming. Jimmy and 
Larry passed lst Class Scout swimming tests. 


duly 22 Wednesday..Elbert and Rossell were here at 6 p.m. We reorganized the 
Deacon's Quorum and visited the new officers. 


July 23. Thursday..Went Ward Teaching. Jesse Hays is my new partner. Day shift. 


duly 24 Friday..Took annual leave and went to parade in Ogden. Drove to Idaho 
with my family including Mother. Slept in tent on Uncle Lloyd's lawn. 


July 25 Saturday..Drove out to farm and got the organ and a few other items. 
Mavin and Melva took us to Summit View. Returned to Anchorage and had a 
chicken supper Fireside party. 

July 26 Sunday..Attending meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Stake Priesthood, 
Ward Teachers Report, Teachers Training Class, and Scout Court of Honor. 

July 27. Monday..Worked day shift. Went to Scout Meeting and had Induction Cere- 
mony for Tenderfoot Scouts. Gave lesson in map reading. 

July 28 Tuesday..Worked day shift. Stayed with kids while Delsa took Larsens to 
the doctor. Diana is sick with the chicken pox. 

duly 29 Wednesday..Saw Primary Kid's Parade after work. Diana was recovering 
from chicken pox so we took her in the car to watch. 

July 30 Thursday..Took Deacons swimming to Layton Pond. Finished Ward Teaching 
with Jimmy Hays. 

July 31 Friday..After work, took Scouts to Layton Pond for overnight camp. Swam 
and cooked supper. Terry went with me. 


Aug 1 Saturday..Took boy Scouts to the Wheel campground and cooked breakfast. 
Attended Scout and Bee Hive girls program. Afternoon, helped Dave on car. 


Aug 2 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Fast Meeting, and 
Church. Mother, Dave, Vilate, Lyle, and Vivian were here in Lyle's car. 


Aug 3 Monday..After work, helped Dave move the refrigerator, washer, sewing mach- 
ine, and stove. 


Aug 4 Tuesday..Went to Ogden with Elbert and Mary and bought a fletching tool 
(for holding feathers in place on arrows while the glue is drying). Fixed 
five arrows. 


Aug 5 Wednesday..After work went with Elbert, Gaymore, Rossel] to Layton Pond to 
practice with our archery hunting equipment. Mowed lawn. Watched T.V. 


Aug 6 Thursday..After work went to Branch party at Como Springs. Went swimming 
and ate lunch. Elders furnished ice cream and cake. 


Aug 7 Friday..Mowed lawn and helped Jimmy DuBois with Scout requirements. Watched 
fights on T.V. Visited Odell Wilcox a short while. Helped Larsens move to 
a larger unit. 


Aug 8 Saturday..Went to Ogden early and practiced on archery range with Elbert 
and Rossell. Helped Dave work on his car and move furniture (from the apart- 
ment to the Petersen house which he bought at 2942 Porter Avenue). 


Aug 9 Sunday..Attended meetings: Priesthood, Sunday School, Church, and Fireside. 


Aug 10 Monday..After work went to Scout Meeting. Larry Seamans cut arm on broken 
window. Joe Yeoman took him to the doctor for stitches. Feathered arrows. 


Aug 11 Tuesday..Johnny has the chicken pox, so I stayed home with the kids while 
Delsa went to Relief Society Work Meeting in the evening. 


Aug 12 Wednesday..Worked two hours and was given the rest of the day off for 
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thru Ephraim, Manti, and other towns to Richfield which was the hometown of Delsa's 
father, Joshua Albert Thurber. With some snacks, ice cream cones, and soda pop, 

we drove on until we arrived at the Bryce Canyon National Park campground where we 
set up our tent, and spent the rest of the day absorbing the beauties of Bryce 
Canyon. We had traveled about 180 miles from Mt. Pleasant that day, and it was nice 
to walk around for awhile. 

Bryce Canyon is a fantastic fairyland. It has to be seen to be believed. 

You view it from the canyon rim, or you can walk down into it on several differ- 
ent trails. We spent all of the next day looking with binoculars, hiking part way 
on two or three trails, driving along the rim from one view point to another, and 
resting in camp while the kids ran around. There was approximately 20 miles of road 
which followed along the rim. We did not try to cover it all. It was a glorious 
experience. Bryce Canyon is a great experience as well as a marvelous thing to look 
at. The colors are a blend of many pastels. 

Early the next morning, Monday, we left Bryce Canyon and hit the road again. 
We traveled the 85 miles down into Zion National Park. The trip into the east 
entrance which passed by Checkerboard Mountain, and entered the tunnel in the can- 
yon wall, was a thrill. Upon reaching the bottom of the canyon, you see that you 
are surrounded on all sides by beautiful giant cliffs. It makes you feel small and 
humble. There is a great contrast between Bryce Canyon and Zion's Canyon. At Bryce 
you are up on the rim looking down into the canyon. In Zion's, you are down in the 
bottom looking hundreds of feet up to the rim. It is almost overpowering. 

We drove along the canyon bottom to the north campground. We pitched the tent, 
made the beds, and started to think about more sightseeing. Then we noticed the 
heat. It must have been over 90 degrees, and it was only 10:45 a.m. At Bryce the 
altitude was about 8,500 feet. The daytime temperature was not quite as hot as in 
Clearfield. But Zion Park was a different matter, which I had not realized when I 
planned this July vacation. (Later I learned that summer temperatures in Zion Park 
averaged 85 to 105 degrees.) This was going to be a 100 degrees plus day. 

I started feeling sick to my stomach. I went into the tent to lie down for 
awhile. The tent was like an oven on the hot sandy ground. I consulted with 
Delsa about pulling up stakes and getting out of there before we melted. We quickly 
decided to drive all of the way home, and then go to Benningfdnd finish our vacation 
where we knew it would be much cooler. We folded and packed the bedding; pulled 
down, folded, and packed the tent; and were on our way in about 20 minutes with Delsa 
doing the driving. 

We went out thru the south entrance of the park which follows down the north 
fork of the Virgin River, traveled west until we intersected with U.S. Highway 91, 
then began the long drive north toward home and a cooler climate. It must have been 
at least 100 degrees all afternoon as we tried to outrun the heat. The hot breeze 
was blowing on us thru the windows, but we couldn't stand to have them closed. At 
Fillmore where we stopped at a service station for gasoline, I noticed grease had 
been splashing out from under both front wheel hub caps. I had a mechanic repack 
the front wheel bearings so they would not run dry. It could have turned into a 
major problem if I had not noticed the dirty grease on the wheels. The new grease 
stayed in the bearings as it was supposed to do, and we did not have any more prob- 
lems. Evidently the old grease had broken down with the extreme heat from running 
on the super-heated asphalt road. 

I suppose it was about 10 p.m. or later when we arrived home and went to bed. 
We left the station wagon packed. Next morning, I was feeling good again. We went 
to Bennington, after breakfast, and spent the rest of the week camped in Mavin and 
Melva's yard. Itwas much cooler and more pleasant there. We vowed to go back and 
see Zion National Park again sometime, but certainly not in the middle of the summer. 
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Chapter 33 
Occupation: Aircraft Accessories Production Control Planner 


On October 1, 1957, I was loaned from the Wheel and Brake Shop to the Produc- 
tion Control Accessories Section. Keith Bradbury, a good friend and fellow member 
of the Clearfield 4th Ward Elders Quorum, worked in the Electrical Shop Planning 
Section. When he heard about a temporary opening in the Accessories Planning Sec- 
tion, he recommended me to the supervisor, Wallace Germer. Wallace called me for 
an interview, and was impressed because of the six months of Production Control 
Scheduling training and the letter of commendation I had. 

I learned the job rapidly because it seemed easy compared with my first weeks 
in scheduling. And because of my 63 years of shop experience with wheels and 
brakes, the very items for which I would be planning and developing material stand- 
ards. I already knew the items thoroughly. I had only to learn the paper work 
procedures and the documentation. I was soon breezing along and enjoying the job 
even more than scheduling. It was not nearly so hectic, and there were far fewer 
telephone calls. Also, because scheduling had taught me to make decisions fast 
and move along to something else, I could accomplish more in a day than some of 
the other planners who took a lot of time trying to decide what to do. I had al- 
ways been pretty good at working out details. I suppose that was why I enjoyed 
mathematics in school. 

Another thing that helped me was my handwriting. I always tried to write 
neat and very legible. The office girls would type my letters, memos, and docu- 
ments first because they were easy to read, and they could finish them in a hurry. 
Very seldom did I have to wait to have my typing done. Also, I was always pleas- 
ant and nice to them. I told them "thanks" when they did some typing or other 
things for me even though that was what they were getting paid for. And I was 
never demanding or grouchy as were some. It was the best way to get coopera- 
tion and team work, and it made the work more pleasant for everyone. 

I was given the position permanently on December 29. The pay grade was GS-7 
at $2.56 per hour. Just two weeks earlier while I was still a WB grade, my pay 
had been increased to $2.64 per hour. However, two weeks after being transferred 
to the GS grade, they all received a pay raise which increased me to $2.83 per 
hour. (GS stood for Government Service and they were the white collar jobs. WB 
meant Wage Board and they were the blue collar jobs. Generally speaking, the 
white collar jobs were office and management positions.) 

The greatest benefit to me was the change to a much nicer job. The work 
was all in a clean office. The hours were always 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with never 
any swing shifts. It was always Monday thru Friday with holidays off with pay. 
To me, it was far more interesting and challenging. The environment was much 
cleaner, because there was never any swearing, coarse talk, or filthy language. 
The co-workers were better educated, and the conversations were more intelligent 
and worth while. They dressed cleaner and neater. And one final item: there 
was more opportunity for advancement in this kind of work. It was a happy day 
for me when I checked my tool box and tools into the main tool crib, knowing that 
I would not be needing them again. That work had been good, but I was ready for 
something else now. I felt I had come to a dead end in the shop. 


1958 In April the Sunday School Superintendent, Ross Kearl, asked if I 
would mind if he moved me into the next class older than the one I was teaching. 
The members of this new class were 15 going on 16 years of age. I told him I 
hated to give up the class I had because they were such great and cooperative 
kids, but I knew it was my duty to go where he wanted to put me because he was 
the superintendent. He said the older class neededhelp. He thanked me and gave 
me the new lesson book. I gave him my previous lesson book. 

I saw DeWayne Blair, the First Counselor in the Bishopric, a day or two later 
and mentioned my change of classes to him, because his son was jn the previous 
class. His comment surprised me. "I wouldn't do it if it was me," he said, "They 
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are a bunch of brats! They have chased out three teachers since the first of this 
year." He said some more about them which I do not remember, but I was sure glad 
he had told me about them. Otherwise, they would have caught me completely off 
guard. I had never before heard of a teenage Sunday School Class that made a game 
of seeing how many teachers they could harass into quitting. I thought that sort 
of thing only happened in big city slum areas in the public schools, but certainly 
not in an L.D.S. Sunday School. Such a thing was inexcusable in the Lord's Church. 
The saying is: "To be forewarned is to be forearmed." I made up my mind right then 
and there, they would not chase this teacher out of that classroom. 

I talked to Brother Kearl the next Sunday before Sunday School. He said he 
would have his counselor, Don Lund, introduce me to my new class when it was time. 

I told him Brother Blair had alerted me to the problem in the class. I asked him 
if one of the superintendency would be in the corridor to catch the kids and stop 
them from leaving the building in case I had to kick some out of the class. He 
said he would back me on anything I felt was right, but he thought I would succeed 
where others had failed. Apparently he thought I had used some kind of magic that 
had made my other class so well behaved, but they were that way from the beginning. 
I couldn't take any credit for that. The credit belonged to the kids themselves, 
their parents, and previous teachers. 

After opening exercises, I followed Brother Lund and the kids into their room. 
They took a long time, and made a lot of disturbance getting into their seats. 
There were three rows with about 7 chairs to the row. There were about 16 kids 
present. Brother Lund had a problem getting their attention. He introduced me as 
their new teacher. Of course, theyalready knew me because I had lived in the Ward 
for four years. When he said he hoped they would cooperate with me, some of the 
girls taunted him by saying, "Yes daddy, yes daddy." This caught me by surprise. 

I had not realized some of the girls were in on the scheme to get rid of teachers. 
His face turned red, and he left the room. 

I stood there for a moment just staring at the girls, and rapidly calculating 

who were the ring leaders by the smirk on their faces. I knew,not all of the kids 
were that ignorant. I knew most of their parents. Then I asked how many of the 
boys held the Aaronic Priesthood. I knew all of them did. About half of them 
raised their hands. I felt these were the ones who would not be the trouble makers. 
I started to say something more when one of the boys, who did not raise his hand, 
interrupted. He said, "Well let's see now, we have had three teachers this year 
who quit, and you are the fourth." I don't know what else he was going to say 
because I stepped over in front of him real fast, and stared down at him. My fast 
move scared him; I could see it in his face. I pointed my finger at him and said, 
"Now let me tell you something! I know you have driven out three good teachers, 
this year, with your ignorant remarks and shameful conduct. But don't think for 
a moment you are going to drive me out! I was in the army during World War ITs 
They taught me how to fight, but they didn't teach me how to retreat. So, I never 
retreat! I stand and fight! And if I need help, I call in more troops!" I stepped 
back and frowned at them for a few moments, and challenged them with my eyes, hoping 
my words would sink in. I left them to wonder just what I meant by "fight" and “call 
in more troops". Then I added with a softer voice, "I know that many of you are not 
guilty. You have not been ignorant to your teachers. You are wise enough to come 
here to learn the things that will help you have a much happier life. The Lord will 
bless you. You are showing signs of maturity, and getting rid of childish ways. 
--- To you bad apples who have caused the problem, you know who you are. You are 
not going to be permitted to disrupt this class anymore. You have no right to 
infringe upon the teacher's time and the time of those who are here to learn. If 
we have to, we can separate the sheep from the goats, and we can put the goats in 
another classroom with a couple of Elders to baby-sit them." 

I had their attention for awhile. Some looked a little pleased; others were 
sullen; all were surprised and startled. The element of surprise was on my side 
this time, but I knew it wouldn't last long. I knew the ring leaders had been at 
it too long to give up that easy. 

I laid down a few class rules, and gave a jesson. There was some cautious 
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participation, some whispering that I could not hear, some sly poking and nudging 
on the back row, and some smart-aleck remarks toolow for me to hear except for a 
word or two. I spoke sharply two or three times to regain their attention. I got 
looks of partial approval from some, boredom and disgust from others. Naturally 
the lesson did not go over very well. The Holy Spirit cannot be present where 
there is so much resistance and il] will. 

I made a detailed report to Brother Kearl after Sunday School. I told him 
I wanted an assistant teacher to sit on the back row, each Sunday. It was nearly 
impossible for a teacher to control such a large class, and especially the back 
row from the front of the room, when the other two rows of seats were in the way.. 
Too many disruptive activities could be hidden from the teacher's eyes. I sug- 
gested the assistant ought to be a woman, so the kids would feel a little more 

reedom, and not feel as though they were being strong-armed and locked up. The 
disruptive girls could also learn a little cultural refinement and manners from 

a mature woman. Again he said he was right with me, and would back me up. The 
assistant would need to give the lesson cnly when I was absent, and then she would 
bring another adult into the classroom with her. With that continuity we would 
not lose control of the kids, which we were likely to do when I was on vacation, 
if a substitute tried to manage them. 

The next Sunday, an Elder came in and sat on the back row. The word must 
have been out in the Ward about that class, and the women didn't want the job. 
With the Elder there, we had pretty good order after he flipped a couple of the 
boys on the ears with his finger when they started getting disorderly. I tried 
hard to give an interesting lesson, and I could tell the better class members 
enjoyed it. The hard cases pretended to be asleep part of the time. The rest of 
the time they looked resentful because we were spoiling their fun. I suppose it 
had been a long time since they had paid any attention to a lesson. 

The third Sunday, there was still no assistant teacher, so I decided to try 
it alone and see what would happen. They were very slow about settling down, and 
some would not stop talking when I tried to get the class started. Finally, I 
yelled, " 'tensh - hutt !" just like they do in the army for “attention". They 
all looked at me and stopped talking. I said, "If there is anyone here who does 
not intend to sit quietly and pay attention to the lesson, then you may as well 
leave right now, because I am going to insist upon good behavior and reverence 
today." Some of them looked at each other for a signal. Then four boys and four 
girls got up and walked out. They thought they were calling my bluff, but I wasn't 
bluffing. That left 9 kids in the classroom. They looked at me to see what I 
would do about it. I said, "Now we can have an inspirational lesson, and the good 
Spirit will be with us beacause the bad spirit has left. Just feel how much more 
calm and peaceful this room in now. Do you feel a lot better now that we are go- 
ing to do what the Lord wants us to do? Can you feel that He is pleased with you 
for staying here instead of leaving with the bad spirit?" Some of the girls were 
nearly in tears. The boys were quiet and thoughtful. 

We had a good lesson but I did not get as much participation from the class 
as I had expected. I guess their minds were more on what had happened than on 
the lesson. And perhaps it was a better lesson than the one in the book. They 
were more quiet and subdued than is normal for that age group. They were good 
kids. Some of them were great kids. The class disrupters, who had left, had ap- 
parently been causing confusion for a long time, and these kids had been somewhat 
intimidated by them. They were still worried about how it was all going to come 
out in the end. 

I met with Brother Kear] as soon as Sunday School was over. There had not 
been anyone in the corridor to catch the kids when they left the classroom. I 
asked him if he would go with me to visit the parents of the kids who walked out. 
He answered, "I am right with you." I picked him up after we had taken our fami- 
lies home from Sunday School. 

We went to the girls homes. We did the same thing at each place. We asked 
both parents if we could speak in private with them and the daughter, all together | 
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away from other members of the family. Then I told them what had happened in the 
class that day, and the other Sundays since I had been the teacher. The only thing 
I left out was when: the girls mocked Brother Lund by calling him "daddy". Brother 
Kearl then told them about the class chasing out the three previous teachers, and 

a few other details. We asked the daughter if we had truthfully described what 

had happened, and if there was anything they wanted to say about it. The response 
was an ashamed nod (yes) to the first quistion,-and a shake of the head (no) to the 
second question. 1 then assured the parents that I had not kicked the kids out of 
class; they had left of their own free will, but it was partly due to peer pressure. 
I further assured them that I wanted their daughter back in the class, I would do 
my best to make the lessons spiritual and interesting, and I would insist upon good 
behavior and discipline. Brother Kearl assured them that the Sunday School Super- 
intendency was fully supporting what I was doing with the class. (This was mainly 
to let the daughter know that the teacher had plenty of help so it wouldn't do them 
any good to gang up.) After getting over their initial embarrassment , the parents 
thanked us for coming to them with the problem. In each case, they said they would 
take care of the problem immediately in so far as their daughter was concerned. We 
Jeft with a good feeling about each of those visits. 

We decided in the case of the boys, Brother Kearl would discuss it with the 
Bishop. He might want to handle it thru Priesthood interviews or some other way. 
Their parents were generally not active, and we thought they would just tell their 
sons to stay away if they couldn't behave. That was probably what the boys wanted. 
Also, we knew the word would get around the class that we had visited with the girls 
and the parents, and this would probably be a strong warning signal against future 
misbenavior for all of the class. 

Brother Kearl succeeded in getting an assistant teacher, a young married woman 
who had worked with the older girls in Y.W.M.I.A. She always sat on the back row. 
The boys would then sit ahead of her because some of the girls would sit with her. 
This put the boys where I could control them much better. 

Qur visits with the girls' parents put an end to any further serious problems 
with the girls. After that, they were about the same as most teenage girls in Sun- 
day School. However, I never was able to establish a good teacher/student relation- 
ship with those particular girls. They would avoid me as much as possible. A few 
years later, oneof them apologized to me from the pulpit in Sacrament Meeting when 
she was giving a talk. 

I am not sure what the Bishop did with the boys, but they were back in class 
the next Sunday, sullen, resentful, and grudgingly quiet. Their body language gave 
me the message they thought they were in prison. Over the weeks, they warmed up 
slowly, but I never became their friend, at least as far as I could tell. I'm sure 
they did not forgive me for spoiling their fun. The other kids, boys and girls, 
who were not a part of the problem group, always treated me with respect. We got 
along fine. I had this class for the rest of 1958 and for all of 1959, and I never 
did feel real comfortable with all of them. It seemed to me there was always some 
tension within that group. At the beginning of 1960 they graduated into another 
classroom, and the younger class that I had previously ,graduated into my room. 


The biggest event for us in 1958 was the birth of a brand new baby girl, Delsa 
Jean Tippets, on July 18. Doctor Nelson had tried to discourage us from having any 
more children after Cory was born by hinting that there could be some permanent 
damage to Delsa if she carried any more babies, and after all, five was a goodly 
number. I guess most doctors are trained, nowdays, to believe that mens’ theories 
are the ultimate in wisdom, and that God is not taking any interest in the affairs 
of men. They are so concerned about the "population explosion" and the "overcrowd- 
ing of the earth". I have often thought of how much joy and happy experiences we 
would have missed if we had held to the modern standards and had only two children. 
We really enjoyed and loved Terry and Diana, and felt so blessed for having both a 
son and a daughter. If we had stopped there, I suppose we would have thought we 
had all that was needed for a full and complete life. We would not have realized, 
in this earth life, what we had given away, and how much we had really missed of 
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"joy in our posterity". Another very important event of this year was when I con- 
ferred the Aaronic Priesthood upon my firstborn son, Terry, and ordained him to 
the office of a Deacon. 


Our back yard had become so pretty with the green lawns, trees, shrubs, and 
especially the riot of colors in the Petunias, I bought a roll of colored film for 
my old 616 Agfa Ansco camera and took pictures of the house, patio, back yard, and 
family. I have been thankful ever since that I followed that urge. Viewing those 
pictures bring back many pleasant memories. They are a good lesson in what a lit- 
tle planning and work can accomplish. 


1959 In January, a construction crew was. building a walk-in basement under 
Ernest Sickinger's home on the north end of Airlane Drive. Their home was similar 
to ours and was located on the same hill four or five feet higher than the street. 
The company offered a bargain price because they did not have enough work to keep 
their crew employed during the winter months, and they were looking for work. I 
made a deal with them to build a walk-in basement under our house, and some con- 
crete block retainer walls with raised flower beds in front of the house to hold 
the dirt banks in place. I made a drawing of the retainer wall design, the front 
yard with concrete steps in the appropriate places, and the inside stairway which 
would be in the back entry room. The work included removing all of the necessary 
dirt from the north half of the front yard to put-it on the level with the street, 
thus the need for the retainer walls. It also included necessary plumbing for 
floor drains and a basement bathroom. They did the excavating with a front end 
Joader on a small crawler tractor. They went down under the footings and under 
the house with the tractor. Some men with shovels trimed the dirt walls even with 
the inside of the footings. A dump truck hauled the excess dirt away. They fin- 
ished the job in early March, and it was a great benefit to us. 

I did not have them finish the rooms in the basement. I did all of that 
work myself over the course of a few years. Eventually, I finished two 10' x 12! 
bedrooms with a six foot wide closet in each, a family room, a utility room with 
plumbing for an automatic washer, a food storage room with several shelves, and a 
place for a bathroom. The older boys started sleeping down there right after the 
construction crew was finished. It was a good place for kids to play on bad 
weather days. It was warm in winter and cool in summer. It also gave us enough 
rooms so that I built the smallest upstairs bedroom into an office and library. 
The book shelves covered one whole wall from floor to ceiling. I built two study 
desks to the wall which had shelves, cubby-holes, and drop down work tables. It was 
all a matter of learning as I went along. It was my first experience with room 
finishing work. I also did the electric wiring and the furnace duct work. I re- 
quired removing and rerouting some of the previous duct work which had been in 
the crawl space under the house. 


This year I was called to teach the Aaronic Priesthood Adults in addition to 
my Sunday School Class. It may have been called the Senior Aaronic Priesthood 
then. The name was changed a few times over the years. I enjoyed teaching those 
Jessons too. They had some outstanding material. One year we studied “A Marvel- 
ous Work and a Wonder." However, for several months we were able to get only two 
or three of them out to the meetings at one time. We had a General Secretary of 
the Aaronic Priesthood Adults who served in a position similar to a president, and 
he was the one responsible to try to keep them coming. For a long time, it seemed 
like it was Mission Impossible to accomplish anything with most of our many Aaronic 
Adults. A couple of years before I was called to be their class instructor, the 
General Secretary had seven or eight of them attending quite regularly, and he 
referred to them in public as the "Smoking Deacons Quorum." At first, that name 
attracted their attention and probably helped get a few of them to attending. How- 
ever, such gimmicks seem to keep attention for only a short time, and the men soon 
fell away again. Some of them probably thought the Church was getting more liber- 
al when they were invited to come out and join the Smoking Deacons Quorum. When 
they learned the standards had not been lowered, they lost interest. I am sure 
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that name was the invention of that General Secretary, and was not authorizedby the 
proper Church authority. We did not really start seeing many good results until 
1962 when Ralph Johnson was called to be the General Secretary, and "Project Temple" 
was implemented. 


I enjoyed the few colored pictures of our house and yard so much, I decided 
it was time to get a camera that would take colored slides. I had this in the 
back of my mind ever since I had seen Lyle Nielsen's slides and camera which he had 
taken on his mission. I went to a Sears Store and beught a Kodak Signet 40, 35mm 
with a built in range finder. It proved to be a real gem, an outstanding camera 
for the "state of the art" at that time. I also bought an inexpensive light meter 
which proved invaluable in setting the camera for the very best possible exposures. 
I started taking pictures of all of our vacations, and much of the information 
about vacations and trips from this point forward in this book is possible only 
because I have colored slides with dates written or printed on them. I also took 
many black and white pictures of the kids while they were growing up so there could 
be an album of prints to look at. Colored slide film was slow. It had a speed of 
only ASA 10 back then, which was too slow in the shade with my 3.5 mm lens. When 
film speed was later increased to ASA 25 and then to ASA 64 and more, it was a won- 
erful improvement. 

The camera was a very important part of our recreation equipment. I set out 
to get good colored slides of interesting places, enough to put together entertain- 
ing colored slide shows. Beautiful scenery became my specialty, but I was also 
interested in preserving some of our family's historical moments. We went to Benn- 
ington and Georgetown on Memorial Day and spent a few days. I took pictures of 
Three Mile Lane, the ranch, the Georgetown school houses and church, a few pictures 
of the surrounding mountains, and anything else which caught my fancy. The thought 
occurred to me that if I was ever tooold, or for other reasons I could not visit 
those places again, I would be able to see them on the projector screen. That may 
still happen some day. In the meantime, I have enjoyed the pictures occasionally 
for their entertainment value. I found a great deal of fun in learning how to 
compose and take interesting pictures. I have succeeded in getting a lot of good 
ones, and I have had my share of bad ones while in the learning process. 


In July, we vacationed in Teton and Yellowstone Parks for a week, changing 
to a different area and campground each day. I thoroughly enjoyed revisiting 
places that I had seen many times before just to try and get a good colored slide 
of it. In the evenings we would visit the rangers’ campfire programs, and I would 
see how good their colored slide shows were. Sometimes they showed pictures of 
places I had not seen, so I would make an affort to find those places if they seemed 
worth while. 

We had been back home from Yellowstone about two weeks when the great earth- 
quake of 1959 occurred on the west side of the park and in the Hebgen Lake area. 

It was the earthquake which created Quake Lake. I was so interested in the news 
report of the happenings, I took another week of annual leave and we went back to 
Yellowstone Park. I drove over to the Old Faithful area and learned the road was 
closed along the entire west side of the park from Old Faithful to Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Some cliffs had sent many large boulders onto the roads and blocked them. 

I asked the rangers at Old Faithful many questions about the activity during 
and after the earthquake. One said that during and shortly after the quake they 
estimated about 300 geysers and hot springs were erupting all at the same time. It 
was a fantastic display. The rangers theorized the quake had fractured some deep 
layers of strata which had permitted the magma (molten rock) to rise neared to the 
surface thus applying more heat to the underground water which supplied the springs 
and geysers. One ranger told me he could see I was much more interested in the 
geyser activity than were most tourists, so he invited me to go with him on the 
Geyser Hill walk while he timed some of the geyser eruptions. He was making a 
study of the changes that had occurred although he said only time would tell if 
the changes were permanent. He said Old Faithful was one of the very few which 
did not seem to be affected at all. I surely enjoyed that afternoon with him. 
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If it had not been for him, I would not have been able to see much. They had all 
of the walks and trails closed on Geyser Hill because some of the geysers were 
spraying hot water across them in places. It was two years later before they had 
rebuilt enough of the damaged highways in the Hebgen area so that we could drive 
from Yellowstone Park over to Quake Lake and see the damage to that place. 


In October we spent a few days in Bennington riding around with Mavin in 
his Jeep during a part of the elk season in Bear Lake and Caribou Counties. I 
took some pictures of the scenery. We saw a few elk a long ways off, but Mavin 
did not get one during the days I was with him. 


There was some very extensive wind damage to some homes in a housing project 
on the north bench near the mouth of Ogden Canyon. Many of the houses were still 
under construction, but some were being lived in the day the wind came roaring down 
Ogden Canyon. I took several pictures of the most damaged houses. The roofs were 
made of several layers of tar paper covered with hot asphalt and gravel. The wind 
blew the gravel off the tar paper layer after layer. The flying gravel was far 
worse than a hailstorm. It broke windows and blasted everything in its path.Then 
the wind took the tar paper, the plywood sheathing, the rafters, the ceilings, and 
the top half of the brick veneer walls. I took a picture of a parked automovile 
which had been so pelted by the flying gravel from the roofs, I could not see what 
color it had been on the damaged side. The paint was blasted down to bare metal. 
The windows had stayed in place, but they looked like opaque glass. On the side 
sheltered from the wind, the paint and windows looked like new. 


1960 We went to a lot of places in i960. I am sure having the colored slide 
camera encouraged me to do more sight seeing to find pretty places to photograph. 
In May we were in Bennington and Georgetown areas. In July, we went to Gooding for 
three or four days. We visited the smaller City of Rocks and a wildlife refuge, a 
fish farm, and a power dam on the Snake River in the Hagerman area. Then we went 
back home and left from there for Teton and Yellowstone Parks..We took Mother and 
Jackie Sparks with us. Some of the kids and I hiked to places where we had never 
been before. Terry, John, and I took the long hike from Dunraven Pass up to the 
top of Mt. Washburn. I got some excellent pictures from the top in all directions 
The pictures look as though we were almost even with the bottom side of the clouds. 
There were many beautiful views from up there. Another place we hiked was along 
Rabbit Creek to its head. It crosses the highway at Midway Geyser Basin. We read 
about it in a guide book. Then Terry, Diana, Jackie, John, and I went to find the 
headwaters. I took some nice slides of the large blue hot spring where the creek 
starts, and the small orange paint pot nearby. The creek had some unusual forma- 
tions in the bottom where the water was still hot. I took pictures of a lot of 
Yellowstones features this year. Added to the ones I took the year before, I can 
put together a very interesting travelogue on Teton and Yellowstone National Parks. 


In October, we took a one day trip up to the Uintah Mountains and Mirror Lake. 
The older Kids and I did the hike to the summit of Bald Mountain where we could look 
almost straight down into Mirror Lake. I took pictures in different directions 
where we could see dozens of small lakes. 


On May 15, I received a promotion to grade GS-9. It increased my salary to 
$2.95 per hour. Then two months later, all GS grades got a pay raise which put me 
up to $3.17 per hour. 

The Air Force decided to have the manufacturers of their wheels and brakes 
furnish some of their necessary repair parts in kits to help cut down on the vol- 
ume of paperwork orders. Instead of controlling and listing each item separately, 
they could order one kit and receive all parts necessary to rebuild one brake. 
Since I was the planner for all aircraft wheels and brakes, it was part of my job 
to go to the manufacturers and tell them what jtems to put in the kits. There were 
several different types and sizes of brakes built by each manufacturer. 
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Our transportation department arranged the schedules, made the reservations 
for hotels, and for the commercial air transportation from the Salt Lake City Air- 
port. The parts cataloging department would send a cataloger with me to take care 
of all of the paper work concerning the stock numbers and quantities of items to be 
put into the kits. Generally, things were timed so we would be gone three or four 
days, with about half a day for travel time on each end. 

In July we went to the Lockheed Plant at Burbank, California. We flew down 
from Salt Lake City Airport to Los Angeles on a turbo-Electra two-engine propeller 
plane that was a nice smooth ride. It had considerably less vibration than other 
propeller aircraft. We stayed in the Vine Manor Motel in Hollywood less than a 
block from the intersection of Hollywood and Vine Streets. A bus picked us up at 
the corner and took us to the Lockheed Plant. At their plant we sat down with an 
engineer, one of their catalogers, and an errand person who could get whatever we 
needed to get the job done. The engineer and I would look thru the blue prints, 
identify the replacement parts, and decide which should be in the kits. The cata- 
logers would make a list of all part numbers we decided to put in the kits. We 
would work about 8 hours a day, and the rest of the time was our own. We walked 
around that part of Hollywood on our time off. I walked over to the Hollywood Bowl 
and took a picture of it and a few other points of interest, including the R.C.A. 
Recording Building. 


My next trip was to Sacramento. This plane left from the Ogden Airport, flew 
to Ely, Nevada, and landed, then went over the Ruby Mountains and landed at Elko. 
After that, we flew in a straight line and landed at Reno. Finally we were on the 
last hop to Sacramento. We landed in the early afternoon on Sunday. I had a hotel 
room within a block of the state capitol building. I remembered that Lloyd Burdick's 
nephew, Elmer Pfouts, and his mother were living somewhere in Sacramento. I found 
their phone number and called. Elmer came to my hotel in about 20 minutes. He took 
me for a ride all around Sacramento in his bright red MG sports car with the top 
rolled down. It had room for only two people, and it sure did get around in all of 
that traffic. In the late afternoon, he took me to their home for supper. His 
mother was Lloyd Burdick's sister, Rowena. I had seen her a few in years past. We 
had a very nice visit, and he took me back to my hotel about 9 p.m. One thigh that 
amused me: Elmer wore a bright red cap the same color as his car. He kept the top 
down on the car, and I noticed several people would smile when we passed by them. 

I suppose they thought his cap was funny. I thought he looked something like a kid 
playing with a toy fire-engine. 


Our job was the same as at Lockheed. After work the next afternoon, I went 
sightseeing in and around the state capitol building. I was interested to see the 
orange trees with fruit in various stages of development. 

I flew back home on Wednesday. It was the reverse of the flight to Sacramento. 
We landed at Reno, Elko, Ely, and the Ogden Airport. On the last leg of the trip 
from Ely to Ogden, they were supposed to have served us @ dinner, but it was a hot 
day, and the heat rising from the salt flats made the air so rough the plane pitched 
around too much. It was a two-engined aircraft. They told us to go into the Ogden 
Airport dining room and they would give us a dinner. But because of the rough ride, 
nearly everyone was about half air sick and did not feel like eating, including my- 
self. I did not see anyone go to the dining room. 


In September, they sent me to the Bendix Company in South Bend, Indiana. They 
had so many items to kit it took us five days. One evening after work , one of the 
people I had been working with asked if I had ever seen the Notre Dame campus and 
football field. I said, "No," so he drove me down there. When we arrived at the 
football field, we could see nothing but an eight foot high chain link fence and a 
brown canvas of the same height inside of the fence to completely block off any view 
of the field. The man said they put the canvas up whenever they were practicing for 
a big game so spies from other teams could not watch them working on their plays. 


I enjoyed the flight there and back. I flew in a four-engine DC-6-B to Chicago 
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and changed to another plane for the hop to South Bend, Indiana. We had left the 
Salt Lake City Airport about 10 a.m. so we had daylight, and I could see the ground 
all of the way. I kept thinking of my ancestors who had crossed that land down me 
in covered wagons, and of the hardships, and slow travel, the heat, the dust, the 
storms, the mud, the rivers and mountains to cross, and the months it took. Then 
thought of myself crossing it by train a few times in 1944, and the number of 
days it took. Now, here I was looking down upon the plains, hills, mountains, and 
rivers from a comfortable seat in an air-conditioned environment, eating a gourmet 
dinner, and making the trip from Salt Lake City to Midway airport in Chicago in a 
jttle over three hours. I felt greatly blessed. 

I was surprised to learn that the manufacturing facilities at Bendix were 
in buildings which had been constructec in the 1890's. The floors were made of 
squared wooden blocks set close together on end in a bed of sand. You could see 
they were worn enough to be a little rough. Their conveyor lines and tooling 
ooked fairly new. 

While there, I learned something about labor unions which was distasteful 
to me. We were working with our blueprints in a glass window office near the tail 
end of the final assembly line for brakes. We were developing the kit of parts 
for a brand new fighter plane brake which had not arrived at Hill Air Force Base 
yet. There was an item on the brake blue print that I had never seen before. 
heir engineer and the other men working with me were not sure what it was either. 
One of the men commented that some of these brakes were sitting at the end of the 
conveyor just outside of our office window. I suggested, "Let's bring one of the 
brakes in here and look at it. I'l] bet we can figure out what that gadget is." 
They said, "We can't do that. If we were to pick up one of those brakes and carry 
it in here, all of those people on that assembly line would walk off the job." 
"Why?" I asked. They answered, "Because this is a union shop, and there are union 
material handlers. We are part of management: and do not belong to the union, so 
we cannot move any of the items ourselves. We will have to call amaterial handler 
to bring one of those brakes in here for us to look at." He called someone on the 
telephone. It was more than an hour later when the material handler strolled over, 
picked up one of the brakes, carried it into the office, set it down on the corner 
of our table, and strolled out again. It took us only a few minutes to determine 
the gadget was part of a mounting bracket for a skid detecting device which was 
going to be used on this new brake. None of the other aircraft brakes had used 
them yet. I had heard the Air Force was experimenting with them. The man called 
on the phone again, and told someone we were through with the brake. It was still 
sitting on the table when we quit for the day. 


In October, I was off again. This time it was for three days at a Goodyear 
plant in Akron, Ohio. Again I was fortunate to have a window seat on the shady 
side of the plane where I could see the ground all of the way. My what a great 
experience it is to be high in the air far above all of the mountains with this 
great country of ours streching out in all directions below, and to think of the 
strong people who struggled along on the ground and conquered it foot by foot. 

It is a marvelous time to be living upon the earth. 

It was snowing down under us when we arrived over Chicago. We had to keep 
circling to take our turn going down through a hole in the clouds to land at Mid- 
way airport. At one time while we were in a banking turn, I could see three planes 
circling in the hole below us, and four circling above us. Then when we got down 
under the clouds and lined up with the end of the runway about four miles away, 
it looked to me like we were so low we would start clipping the hundreds of tele- 
vision antennas off those miles of apartment house roofs. 

After we landed we learned there were no planes taking off from Midway. 

The sky above was full of planes waiting to land. They told us to go to the 
dining room and order anything we wanted to eat. Then they would take us across 
town in taxicabs to the O'Hare airport which had two concourses constructed and 
in operation. The meal was excellent, and the ride in the taxicab was wild. 
Those black drivers sure can get thru the heavy traffic. We took off from O'Hare, 
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flew over the south end of Lake Michigan, and landed safely at Akron, Ohio. The 
very first thing I noticed about Akron when I got off the airport bus was a strong 
odor of burning rubber. Later, I learned there were five tire manufacturing com- 
panies located in Akron, and that strong odeor of burning rubber was everywhere 
present, even inside of all buildings. 

We finished our parts kitting early on the third day. One of their men asked 
me if I would like to see one of their tire manufacturing plants. I told him I was 
always curious about such things, and I would appreciate it very much. He got per- 
mission and gave me a grand tour. It was fascinating to me. I watched them cut 
and fit the nylon material for the plies, dip it in a vat of secret formula to cause 
the rubber to adhere to the nylon, build the plies up in a flat shape on a spinning 
drum, apply a wide flat slab of raw rubber to the flat band of nylon plies, put the 
whole thing into a steam-heated cast-iron mold along with the steel wires which 
would be the core of the tire beads, and cook the tire in the mold. It is the cook- 
ing in the mold which gives the tire its shape, tread, letters and numbers, and melts 
everything together into one piece. Of course, it was the cooking of the rubber 
which gave Akron its strong odor. 

When we were thru with that tour, there was still two hours left in the work 
day. He asked me if I would like to see a Goodyear "Blimp". I replied, "Yes sini" 
During the drive over to its hangar, he told me Goodyear had five of the blimps 
scattered around in various area of the country. When we arrived at this huge round- 
roofed building, I estimated it covered at least three acres of ground. We entered 
one of the personnel doors, and THERE IT WAS !!! Thousands of yards of rubberized 
cloth lying flat upon the floor. It was completely deflated for examination, repair, 
and retreating, or whatever else they do to it when it is in dry dock. Well, so 
much for that. You can't expect to win them all. It was just like viewing the Notre 
Dame fence of canvas, not really what I had expected to see. 


I enjoyed my Sunday School Class this year. They were the same great bunch 
of kids I started with in 1957. Now they were 15 and 16 years old. We had some 
really great lessons together, and the kids participated very good. I felt we had 
learned many things together. Several of them were capable of giving the lessons, 
and afew times they did. Also, they were taking Seminary too. In October on a Sat- 
urday, we took an all day trip down to Timpanogas Cave and picnic area. A ranger 
conducted our group up the trail and thru the cave. When we started we told him 
we were an L.D.S. Sunday School Class. Immediately, he began asking the kids what 
their church believed about various things. He would do this each time we stopped 
to rest while climbing the trail. When they were having trouble with his questions, 
they would turn to me and I would tell them, "I'm not going to answer yet. I'm go- 
ing to listen and see if I have taught you anything this year." I thought, because 
of his carefully worded questions, the ranger might be an L.D.S. Seminary teacher 
who worked at the cave only on Saturdays. I didn't indicate this to the kids though. 
I just listened to what was said. The kids did pretty good for their age group. 
When his questions stumped them a few times, he would ask another question that would 
partly help them to find an answer. When we were all through with the tour, he told 
the kids they were about the best behaved group of young people he had taken thru 
the cave. He said they had answered his questions very well, and he was proud of 
them. I told them I was very proud of them too. Then he admitted he was a returnec 
missionary and a high school teacher of science in Spanish Fork. The kids were sur- 
prised. I told him I thought he might be a Seminary Teacher. He said he was teach- 
ing a teenage Sunday School class. That experience made the day for the kids. We 
had lunch at the picnic area, then went back to Salt Lake City to the Peace Gardens 
in Jordan Park. Only two or three of the kids had been there before. It was a 
nice ending to a nice day 


The year 1960 was a good year for us. In addition to the other things that 
occurred, I had the privilege of ordaining Terry to the Aaronic Priesthood office 
of Teacher. He had been faithful in doing his duties as a Deacon. It had been a 


good way to start the new decade. 
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Another church activity I was involved in until about this time was a Stake 
Priesthood chorus. They had organized a Priesthood chorus to sing a couple of num- 
bers for our Stake Conference under the direction of Ballard Christiansen, a mem- 
ber of our ward and the band teacher for the North Davis Junior High School. At 
the conclusion of the conference, President George Haslam gave us an assignment to 
stay together as a chorus and sing in programs and Sacrament Meetings where special 
musical numbers were needed. There were about 20 of us, and we developed a repu- 
tation that caused us to be invited around to many different wards. We were to- 
gether for nearly five years. We rehearsed an hour nearly every Thursday evening 
in Ballard's band room in the school, and we gave over 150 public performances. 

Usually, Ballard would not accept a program for us unless we were invited 
to do at least four numbers. There were a few exceptions to this rule such as the 
times we were invited to sing at the Hill Air Force Base nondenominational Easter 
Sunrise Services, and Stake Conferences. Most of our programs were entire Sacra- 
ment Meetings where we would do six or eight numbers, and furnish a speaker who 
would give a 20 minute talk. I was the speaker on many occasions because at least 
half of the brethren did not want to speak. We put on some fund raising programs 
for new church houses. We traveled as far south as Panguich where we stayed over- 
night in members' homes, and we went as far north as Dayton, Idaho, and Laketown 
on the south end of Bear Lake. 

Our accompanist was Mary Christiansen, Ballard's wife. She won the B.Y.U. 
piano award the year she graduated, and she was great. One time when she was iW 
and not able to go with us to do a program in Hennifer, our substitute accompanist 
was Mark Benson's wife, President Ezra Taft Benson's daughter-in-law. Our best 
number was the Wilhowski arrangement of "The Battle Hymn of the Republic". The 
piano interval was very difficult, and very few people would attempt it. Mary 
Christiansen could do it to perfection. Sister Benson did it good. 


Mark Benson and his family lived in our Ward for about a year while he was 
in charge of the Adult Continuing Educational Program in the Ogden area. They 
were members of my Gospel Doctrine Sunday School Class. For most of that year, 
he was our home teacher. I'm not sure why we were so lucky, but I've always been 
thankful for that. He was the best and most enthusiastic home teacher we have 
ever had. The Spirit was always with him when he and his junior companion came 
into our home. We always had an outstanding discussion. They moved out of Clear- 
field suddenly because some hater of President Benson got hold of Mark's telephone 
number and was constantly harassing and threatening them. They had to go some- 
where else so the heckler would not know where they were. It is hard to compre- 
hend why wicked people hate the righteous when the righteous have done nothing to 
hurt them. It amazes me how wicked men can sit around and tell each other lies 
all day long, and enjoy it. But as soon as someone comes along and tells them the 
truth, they hate him. Of course, this was near the end of President Benson's eight 
years as Secretary of Agriculture. This crank may have been a political opponent. 


The most exciting time for us in 1960 was when twin daughters came to join 
our family circle on October 28. As I mentioned previously, what a great amount 
of joy and living we would have denied ourselves if we had followed worldly stand- 
ards and stopped having babies after Terry and Diana were born. Adding other 
choice spirits to our family did not in any way diminish our love for the first 
two, a fine obedient son, and a lovely and lively daughter. But each new spirit 
brought its own unique personality and talents to add zest and joy to each member 
of this "forever" family. 

How much poorer we would have been if we had not experienced John's insa- 
tiable curiosity about almost everything, his many talents, and his ability to 
detect and cast out the bad things and keep that which was good. 

Or who in our family has not been touched and strengthened by Susan's : 
deeply spiritual, tender, sweet nature, and innocence almost to the point of being 
naive at times. 

How much we have missed Cory and his love for life and fun, even at the 
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expense of others thru his teasing, but never intending to hurt anyone. He just 
tried to keep some fun going on at all times for the entertainment of everyone. 
And he was beginning to show great strength of character. Wouldn't it have been 
sad if we had never known him, and had not added him to our family? 

Who among us is not a happier person because Delsa Jean came into our family 
circle? Because of her boundless energy when she was a child, at times she tried 
to be both a girl and a boy so she could do more good things at once. Her cheer- 
ful attitude, leadership ability, and sound judgement in seeking after the good 
has been ajoy to all of us. Who thinks we should have stopped having babies be- 
fore she was born? 

Then on October 28 occurred the miracle of the great double blessing, the 
arrival into our circle of two choice baby girls at the same time! How the worldly 
critics of larger families would have frowned and condemned us, but how the Lord 
smiled down upon us that day! Who would be so selfish and shortsighted as to think 
that they did not belong here, and should not have been born? 

I have been thankful, every day, that the Lord trusted us with all eight of 
these special spirits. Never for a moment have I regretted a single one of them. 
The joys of everyday living with each of them have far outweighed the minor prob- 
lems. Even with the houseful of the other six, how incalculable would have been 
the loss to our whole family circle if our giggly twin daughters had not been in- 
vited to come and be a part of us. My what a super special experience they have 
been in many ways. I am sure that because they were born at the same time instead 
of being single births two years apart, they caused extra excitement, fun, and 
choice experiences for all of us, including themselves. Twins are indeed a very 
special experience; I surely would have hated to have missed it. 

The twins were an exciting experience for our family from the very first day. 
We had expected the birth of twins, and I was in the father's waiting room of the 
Ogden Dee Memorial Hospital after they had taken Delsa to the delivery room. Fi- 
nally, Delsa's voice came over’ the speaker system in the room. She said, "Honey, 
we have twin baby girls!" Then I heard the doctor's voice in the background say- , 
ing, "You had better tell them which honey or you will have them all falling on 
the floor." A few days later when we took them home, some of the neighborhood kids 
were over to see them. Mark Seegmiller, the little next-door neighbor boy ran home 
and told his mother, Ellen, "Mama, mama! Tippetses have two babies!" She answered, 
"Yes, I know. They have twins." And he replied, "But mama, there are two of them!" 

When I went back to work after the twins were born, I handed out Peter Paul 
Almond Joy twin candy bars. When one guy asked me where the cigars were, I told 
him he would have to buy his own. Custom or not, I have always believed that fill- 
ing the air full of stinking cigar smoke to welcome a pure new -born baby was a 
disgrace and an insult instead of a compliment. I always handed out candy bars, and 
never any cigars, when our children were born. 


I invented two short stories to explain the birth of our twins. The first one 
was very simple and just a one-liner: "Well, it was the only way we could think of 
to keep from spoiling the youngest child." --- The other story was longer and more 
complicated. It went like this: "The manner in which our kids were born had occurred 
in this order,(1) a boy, Terry.(2) a girl, Diana. (3) a boy, John. (4) another girl, 
Susan. (5) a boy, Cory. (6) a girl, Delsa Jean. Now obviously with that kind of a 
record our seventh child was going to be a boy, right? Well, the hospital ran out 
of boys that day, so they gave us two girls and called it even." 


Diana had turned 13 years of age on August 31. She was a great help to her 
mother, especially with the twins. When one would wake up and start crying, it 
would awaken the other one also. Then they would both be crying for attention. 
Diana was the extra hand her mother needed on countless occasions. Terry helped 
a lot, too, in other ways. He was good at entertaining the other children so Delsa 
could take care of the twins. I don't know how we could have gotten by without 
their help. I was gone much of the time, or when I was home I had to do a lot of 
studying to prepare for the church lessons I was teaching. Delsa carried the load. 
Yes indeed, 1960 was an interesting year for our family. 
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Before leaving the year 1960, there is one final item to mention. Perhaps 
it should have been included in an earlier year but I missed it somehow. For 
four years I was in the chorus of the Ogden Pioneer Days production of the pag- 
eant "All Faces West". The last year, I was the president of the chorus. I am 
not certain if my last year was 1960 or 1959, however they only had it for two 
or three years after that then it seemed to fade out. It was a great learning 
experience for me because it was a large production. I quit after four years 
because I could no longer spare the time it took for the rehearsals. It took 
two nights a week during May and June. Then the pace was increased during July 
until the last week before it was presented. This last week of rehearsals was 
held in the Ogden Stadium next to Loren Farr Park, and it was every night for 
four or five hours. 

The main star who took the part of Brigham Young was Igor Gorin from the 
New York Metropolitan Opera. He was not a member of our church, but he made a 
careful study of Brigham Young's life during that period of time, and he did a 
great job of playing the part. He was temperamental as I suppose many of the 
leading stars are. He would get upset at some of the cast members when he 
thought they were fooling around too much and wasting time. Then he would go 
stomping off the stage, and one of the production managers would go to Gorin's 
trailer house and coax him to come back. Of course, Gorin was getting paid a 
good salary for playing the part, and everyone else were donating their time. 

He wouldn't have quit the production because he was under contract, but he just 
wanted to be coaxed. 

The director of the chorus and the orchestra during the four years I was 
in the production was Fredrick Davis. He was a member of the church, and the 
director of the Los Angeles Choir. He was a little temperamental also, probably 
because he worked with several movie stars from time to time. However, being a 
member of the church had mellowed him, and he would control himself. But at 
times during rehearsals when we were not learning the music as fast as he wanted, 
he would say, "Let's concentrate harder on this. If_it is just going to be med- 
jocre I will not be a part of it!" He was also receiving pay for the job of 
directing all of the music. I believe he and Gorin were the only people who 
were being paid. It was a lot of hard work, but I felt that I had learned 
enough from the experience to make it all worth while. There were people in the 
Ogden and Salt Lake City areas who could have played Brigham Young and others 
who could have done just as well directing the music, but the big names helped 
draw the crowd to the three nights of the production during the Pioneer Days or 
Days of 47 as it was also called. 

There was a fringe benefit to being in the chorus. One night President 
David 0. McKay and his wife attended. Their box seats were close to the chorus 
and orchestra pits where we could see them very well. Also, Jack Dempsey, the 
once heavy-weight boxing champion of the world, attended and was also in a front 
box seat near us. They had him up on the stage and introduced him to the crowd. 
He spoke for a few minutes. At other times, the governor and different State 
celebrities and well known people were present where we could see them. 


1961 I can place some specific events in this year because I have colored 
slides with dates marked on them, and I have some annual leave cards in my file 
which I saved from my years at Hill Air Force Base. In March, I was sent on an- 
other TDY trip to the Lockheed Plant in Burbank, California. Again it was for 
the purpose of kitting some new brakes which Lockheed had developed and sold to 
the air force. I flew down and stayed in the same Vine Manor Motel in Hollywood, 
and traveled to Lockheed on the bus as before. I believe i was there only two 
days. I enjoyed those short trips like that one. They did not keep me away from 
home more than a couple of nights, and I would have a good airplane ride both 
ways. They were welcome relief from the routine of daily work. Almost always, 

I would be back home for the weekends so I did not have to get substitute teachers 
for my Sunday School and Adult Aaronic Priesthood Classes. 
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In April, I was sent to a 50 hour class (24 hours per day for 20 days) on 
base titled, "Air Force Management Supervisory Training". I was not a supervisor 
but my planning job used a lot of the same techniques and elements taught in the 
class. The class instructor was a teacher from Weber College. I learned many good 
things from that class. But occasionally the 2% hours it took out of each work day 
in April would put me a little behind in my planning job. Then I would have to 
scramble to catch up. : 


The eight children now in our family left us short of sleeping space in our 
9' x 9' umbrella tent. To solve the problem, I bought a large 9' x 18' umbrella 
tent. It had a 9' x 8' center section and two side rooms each of which were 9' x 5' 
separated from the center section by canvas curtains. We put the boys in one side 
room, the girls in the other except for the twins who were in the center section 
with Delsa and me. It had a large screened window in each section. It was set up 
with several telescoping aluminum poles. It was large enough, but after we had 
used it awhile I decided it was a mistake. It was quite a lot of work to set up, 
and even more work to take down, sweep off, and fold up. We would have been 
better off to have gotten an 8' x 10' cabin type tent for us, let the girls use the 
9' x 9' umbrella tent, and had the boys sleep in the station wagon. Two small tents 
would have been faster, easier, and more private than the large one. If one person 
snored, it bothered everyone in that big tent. 


In May we spent a few days in Bennington. We took the older kids to the 
Minnetonka Cave in St. Charles Canyon. In June we visited the Pioneer Village in 
Salt Lake City. A few years later, they moved it all up to Lagoon and expanded it 
in size and content. 


For four or five days in July, the Thurber family had a reunion at the Gooding 
Stake Camp on Alturas Lake in Stanley Basin, Idaho. There were eight log cabins and 
a recreation room on the shore of beautiful Alturas Lake among the pine trees. 

There was a large group present. I believe all of Delsa's family with their child- 
ren were there except Alvretta and Alvin's family. Not all of them stayed for the 
full time. We all had a very nice time. The kids were running around all over the 
place. Mavin had his jeep there, and several of the men rode with him a few miles 
to see what was left of the two old ghost mining towns. One was named Sawtooth City. 
They had about disappeared except we could tell where many of the cabins had been, 
and part of the building housing one of their old stamp or rod mills was still 
standing. Since they had not used concrete foundations, the buildings had rotted 
away and fallen down faster than they otherwise would have done. 

DuWain and Ruth Larsen and family went with us. The day before the reunion 
started, we stayed overnight at Delsa's father's home in Gooding. Both of our 
families lined up all of our sleeping bags in a row on his back lawn and slept 
out under the stars. There was a long line of us all side by side. Next day we 
drove up to Alturas Lake. 

After the reunion was over, we stopped in at Sun Valley and looked around. 
Then we and Larsens drove over to the Craters of the Moon and stayed overnight in 
the campground. We did a lot of hiking around on the trails to see the odd fea- 
tures. We went into the caves, and climbed the volcanic cones where there were 
trails. We walked across part of the volcanic flows and boulders. We learned 
several interesting facts about volcanic action. And we learned that campgrounds 
built upon volcanic ash are DIRTY! They are terrible when the wind blows. 


Also in July, our family took the annual trip to Teton and Yellowstone Parks. 
We drove up onto Signal Mountain where I took some colored slides of Jackson Lake 
and the Tetons. When we were in Yellowstone we drove out the East Entrance and 
stayed overnight at the ‘Pahaska Tepee Campground. Later when we were on the west 
side of the park, we were able to drive over to Hebgen Lake and take some pictures 
of the 1959 earthquake damage, the house still floating in the lake, the broken and 
caved off roads, the cracks in the ground, etc. I found it all to be very inter- 
esting. I have always been intrigued by the power demonstrated in nature at times 
by the Great Creator of all things. Some of the damage I had read about seemed 
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unreal until I saw them for myself. The part which was the most obvious was the 
large sections of the old highway that had broken off the sidehill and fallen in- 
to the lake. ‘The new sections of highway had to be dug out of the side hill high- 
er up to by-pass-the parts which had caved off. 


On a Saturday in July our Sunday School Class took a hike on the mountains 
above Ogden to Waterfall Canyon. It is a beautiful place on a hot day because 
the falls create a strong draft of cool damp air which feels great when you are 
too hot. And you get too hot while hiking up to the falls. I had been there 
twice before, but only one or two of our Class members knew it was there. They 
thought it was great fun. After we got back from the hike, we had a picnic in the 
Mt. Ogden Park near the archery range. I really enjoyed those kids. 


Not long after we had that Saturday fun day, the teacher of the Gospel Doc- 
trine Class, Don Reay, was called on a stake mission. They released him from the 
Sunday School teaching position and moved me into the job. It was a large class 
and kept on increasing in size. From that time on, I taught the Gospel Doctrine 
Class until we moved to Bennington, Idaho, in the summer of 1972. 


Sometime in August, Ross Kearl contacted me and said he was looking for some- 
one to help him take the Aaronic Priesthood Teachers Quorum to Yellowstone Park. 

It was a trip he had promised them for faithful attendance to their quorum meetings. 
Terry was one of the younger Teachers. I was able to arrange vacation time from 

my work for Tuesday thru Friday. Thus with the Saturday included it gave us five 
days for the trip. Brother Kearl took his pickup truck, a large tent, my 9'x9' 
umbrella tent, our sleeping bags, and other equipment. I took most of the boys in 
our nine-passenger station wagon. 

We got an early start and drove all the way to the Pelican Creek primitive 
campground a couple of miles east of Fishing Bridge. That was where the Park Ser- 
vice wanted groups of boys to camp. Boys were usually too noisy and rowdy for the 
regular campgrounds. Each day we would leave camp and drive in a different direc- 
tion, and spend the day sight-seeing. I showed them a few places that none of them 
had ever been before. One of these places was the drive out thru the east entrance 
to Pahaska Tepee. 

Going to the park with those boys was a different experience for me. A 
couple of the 15 year old boys were real smooth operators for that age. I was in 
the store at Fishing Bridge and saw Robert Buckley and one of the Heath boys get 
acquainted with a couple of teenage girls. The girls were standing by a display 
of souvenirs. One of the boys went over near the girls, turned his back to them, 
then deliberately backed up until he bumped into one of them. He turned around 
and started to apologize. The other boy walked over and said, "He did that on pur- 
pose. I saw him." Then he apologized to the girls. That started the conversa- 
tions. The boys were good looking and knew how to act nice. They had those girls 
all "twitter-pated" in about five minutes. It was a real slick operation. I al- 
most felt sorry for the girls when the boys had to Jeave with the rest of us. 

Some of the boys were an embarrassment to us. They would whistle at all 
the girls they saw. I was afraid they were going to get us into trouble. I could 
understand why the Park Service had us camp out in the primitive area. In camp 
they played baseball in a small clearing. The ball would hit the trees and rico- 
chet all over the place. I was secretly glad when the ball got lost. All things 
being considered, they were good kids. They were just acting like boys do at 
times. 

On the way home, we stopped in Lava Hot Springs so the boys could have a 
good shower and swim. They were not very clean after camping out in the primi- 
tive area. That was a good ending to a different but fun trip to Yellowstone. 


1962 We took a longer vacation in May this year. The weather was cool 
enough to attempt a trip to the southern Utah parks and over to Caliente, Nevada. 
We drove on down U.S. Highway 91. We looked inside the old Cove Fort. We stopped 
in Paragonah long enough to meet and visit with Delsa's Uncle Doyle Robinson, one 
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of her mother's brothers. I took a colored slide of him and his wife in front of 
their home. He told us where the James Coupe Robinson family home was located in 
Paragonah, so I took a picture of that as we were leaving. He also told us that 
their brother, Tom Robinson, was living in Enterprise, Utah. My map showed me we 
would be going thru there on our way back from Caliente to Zion Park. We stopped 
in Parowan for a few minutes while Delsa went into a nursing home and visited with 
her Aunt May. I stayed in the station wagon with the kids. We turned off U.S. 91 
at Cedar City and crossed the Escalante Desert on State Highway 56 which changed 
its name to Nevada State Highway 25 when we crossed the state line. 


We pitched our big tent on Alvretta and Alvin Hastings' lawn in Caliente, 
and stayed there for two days. They drove around with us to some local points of 
interest. We went north to Cathedral Gorge, a very unusual formation of a hard dry 
material that looks like frozen mud. We went to Pioche, an old mining town, and 
visited their mining museum which was fascinating to me. We drove south of Caliente 
to Elgin where we had a picnic in the shade of some cliffs. For some unknown reason 
the place leaves you with an eerie feeling. The desert around there had many prickly 
pear which were in bloom. I took some beautiful close-up colored slides of the red 
ones and the yellow ones. Their blossoms looked like they were made of wax. We 
strolled around Caliente and could see it was primarily a railroad town. 

When we were ready to leave, they invited John to stay with Tommy for a couple 
of weeks. They were coming up to our area then. We invited Patty to come with us 
for that two weeks, and that is the way it worked out. We headed back on the same 
road that had taken us to Caliente until we came to the Enterprise turn off. We soon 
came to Enterprise and found Uncle Tom Robinson's home. We visited with them an hour, 
took a colored slide of them standing in front of their home, then continued on the 
road thru Mountain Meadows near where the notorious massacre took place, and followed 
the alternate route down thru the beautiful Snow Canyon State Park to St. George. 

We took a picture of the St. George Temple, visited the temple grounds, then drove to 
the south campground in Zions National Park. 


We set up the big tent and turned the kids loose to run around and play. The 
vacation season was still very early but I was impressed at the large number of 
friendly retired couples who were in the campground with travel trailers. I saw 
several of them watching our kids playing around, and smiling at them. We attended 
the ranger's lecture and slide show in the campground that evening. The next day, we 
tried to see everything we could inside of the park. We saw a few deer near some 
bushes by a stream of water. I pulled over and got out of the car to take a picture. 
Another car pulled up and a man said, "Ross Tippets, what are you doing away down here?" 
It was Myles Jorgenson, one of the supervisors I had worked for in the Wheels and Brake 
Shop. He had been down to the north rim of the Grand Canyon. He said it nad been 
cold there, and they had come back to Zion Park to get warm. It was warm and beauti- 
ful in Zion. The kids and I did a lot of hiking and looking. We hiked to Weeping 
Rock, and we saw the Hanging Gardens, flowers growing on a cliff wall, while we were 
hiking up to the Narrows. We saw the Great White Throne and other things we did not 
take the time to see in 1957 when we were driven out by the heat. This time we had a 
few pictures to prove we had been there. 


Early the next morning, we packed up our gear, folded the tent, packed the tent, 
and took off up thru the tunnel in the side of the cliff, passed Checkerboard Mountain, 
stopped long enough to look around and record it on film, then went on to Red Canyon 
and to Bryce Canyon National Park campground. We set up camp for a two night stay 
just as we had done at Zion National Park. Then we went to gaze at and photograph 
the closest areas. We saved the hiking trails and further areas for the next day 
when we had all day. We made good use of the next day, and I took enough colored 
slides to present a travelog lecture on Bryce Canyon National Park. We were a little 
tired of traveling by the time we got home, but it only took a day to rest up. 


We attended our Sunday Meetings, packed some fresh clothes, and went to Benning- 
ton on Monday morning. The kids wanted to go fishing in Bear River and run around 
there for a few days. Also, we thought it would be nice for Patty to see her 
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Bennington cousins. We were surprised and glad to find Mary Severe at Mavin's 
and Melva's: She had just dropped in on them for a visit shortly before we got 
there. She wanted to go fishing too, so we rounded up enough fishing poles for 
all of the kids old enough to hold one. I took a couple of pictures of them at 
the Bennington Slough. 


A few days after we got back home, Alvin and Alvretta brought John back to 
us, and picked up Patty. It was nice having her with our family for those two 
weeks, and it was a change of scenery for her, too. She got along real good with 
our kids. John seemed to enjoy his stay with Tommy also. It is rather sad when 
cousins have to live so far apart that they hardly ever get to see each other. 
To this day, I have first cousins whom I have never seen and do not know. Some 


of them lived in California, and others lived in eastern Montana and elsewhere. 


In mid July, we took our annual vacation to Yellowstone Park. Our neigh- 
bors and relatives wondered why we went there so often. There were several rea- 
sons. The temperature was never too hot. The nights were always cool. We 
always found enough activity and excitement to keep us interested. It seemed we 
never ran out of places to go, things to see, and things to do. The kids always 
voted to go to Yellowstone Park. They loved the camping, the trails, the geysers, 
and the bears. There was such a great variety of things in the Yellowstone area. 
When we did go to other places, we soon ran out of things to do. For us, there 
was never a dull moment in Yellowstone Park. 


One particular event I remember about this year's trip occurred on the trail 
to Lookout Point above Old Faithful Geyser Hill. Lookout Point is on a cliff above 
Geyser Hill. From there you get an excellent view of all of the area immediately 
around Old Faithful Geyser. To get there you take a trail that branches off from 
the Geyser Hill walk. Halfway up this trail to Lookout Point, you come to a gey- 
ser crater with a sign which tells you its name is Solitary Geyser, and that it 
erupts about every 15 minutes. Terry, Diana, John, and I decided to wait and see 
it erupt. There was no board walk or barriers around it. “It was obvious where 
the high water mark was located. Terry and John stood close with their toes 
touching the highwater mark on the ground. Diana and I told them it would be 
safer to stand back a little. But they assumed they could move back when they 
saw the water rising in the crater. Suddenly without warning, it erupted with a 
violent burst. The hot water flooded over Terry's and John's toes, and some got 
into their shoes. They sat down and jerked their shoes off as fast as they could, 
but they were not fast enough to avoid getting burned a little. I seem to remem- 
ber there was a blister or two. Diana jaughed like it was the funniest thing she 
had ever seen. We thought it might be appropriate to change the geyser's name to 
"Hot Foot Geyser". I'll bet that same thing has happened more than once in times 
past. And I'll bet it will happen a few times in the future. 


Chapter 34 
Occupation: Production Controller, General/Management Analyst 


On July 8, 1962, I was transferred to a different job in a different office, 
in a different building. This new job title of Production Controller, General, 
implied a wider range of activities, whereas the Planners and Schedulers were 
Production Controller Specialists, being specialized and limited to one type of 
activity. My new assignment was in the Support Services Section. We had a nice 
office in a building full of offices only. The planning offices were on the 
mezzanines of the aircraft repair hangers where there here was always noise from 
the repair work going on below us. one 

The work was varied, but consisted mostly of developing programs and writing 
procedures for the accomplishment of the work assigned to all Production Control 
units, so all concerned people would know what was going on, who was responsible 
for what, and how to proceed whenever they encountered a new problem. As time 
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passed by, the work became more and more concerned with computer programs and their 
printed products, not with the actual programing of the computers, but what to do 
with the printed products, who was to get them, how to use them, what changes were 
needed in the programs and formats, how to make the programs interface with other 
existing programs, eliminating the obsolete products, etc. 

The reason I was transferred to this new job was because the Planning Section 
Manager, Charles Eddy, was transferred to be the Supervisor of the Support Services 
Section about two months earlier. He had been the Chief over the Planning Sections 
for the past 18 months. When’ he got an opening in the Support Services Section, he 
called me and asked if I would accept it. I saw it as an opportunity to learn some- 
thing new, so I accepted it. Also, he was the best supervisor I had ever worked for. 
I stayed in the Support Services Section for the rest of my career at Hill A.F.B. 
until I resigned in July 1972 to move back to Idaho. Our Section consisted of ten 
people: the supervisor, Charles (Chuck) Eddy; the secretary, Mrs. Vera Budge; and 
eight Production Controller/Management Analysts. We were all in one large room. 

After getting settled in the new job, I started taking some on-base training 
to improve my skills in useful areas. On August 6, I completed a 10 hour class 
titled, "Steps to Better Communications". On August 24, I completed a 22 hour class 
titled, "Listening, Interviewing, and Counseling" taught by Dr. Merle Allen of Weber 
College. He had been mayor of Ogden just previous to this. And on October 23, I 
completed a 16 hour class titled, "Coding and Provisioning". 


I was enjoying my church work very much even if it did require a lot of study- 
ing. I was teaching the Gospel Doctrine Class and the Aaronic Priesthood Adults, 
which meant two adult lessons to prepare each Sunday. Our Ward was getting so large 
it needed to be divided, but they did not have enough buildings to create another 
ward. The Ward population was about 900 or more, and more houses were being con- 
structed within its boundaries. 

About now, Ralph Johnson was called to be the General Secretary of the Aaronic 
Priesthood Adults. He and I started visiting them quite regularly, and slowly we 
got a few of the most likely to start coming out to our meeting. I did my best to 
give interesting lessons so we could keep them interested. It was a slow, slow 
process, but we could start seeing a little awakening in some of them. Ralph seemed 
to have a special gift for being able to get them to listen. He had been converted 
and baptized several years earlier by Stake Missionaries in Ogden, and was ordained 
an Elder shortly after. He never did hold the Aaronic Priesthood, but he seemed to 
know how to answer all of the objections they gave. He said he had used them himself 
before he was converted. 


1963 Terry and John started taking piano lessons about this time from Ballard 
Christianson. Terry started first and John went with him. John seemed so interested 
that Ballard started giving John lessons along with Terry, and did not charge us extra 
for it. He just divided the half hour between them. They both seemed to make rapid 
progress, and they stayed with it. Diana was too busy with other things, and it would 
have been difficult for more than two to find time to practice on the same piano. 
However, I suppose we would have worked something out if the girls had really wanted 


to take piano lessons. 


We went to Bennington and Georgetown for Memorial Day, and probably spent two 
or three days there as was our custom each year. When we returned home and were 
thinking about the coming vacation season, Delsa commented, “I don't believe I want 
to go anymore if we can't get a travel trailer. It's just too hard taking care of 
the twins in a tent, and sometimes, it's too cold." She was right, and I could have 
added, "And the big tent is too much trouble to put up and take down." In fact, 
during our 1962 trip to Yellowstone Park, we had set the tent up in one place and 
left it there without changing camps each day. We traveled around during the day, 
and returned to the same camp in the late afternoons. 


We had started looking at travel trailers when Charles Robertson, one of the 
men in the office where I worked, put his new 16 foot delux Oasis up for sale. It 
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was one year old, and he had used it for only two weeks. It had been under a 
cover for the rest of the time. We bought it from him. It took me a few hours 
to install a Sears trailer hitch onto our station wagon, along with the electric 
brake control module, and the wiring to operate the trailer lights. It was great. 
It had a goucho couch in the back which made down into a double bed. The table 
area in front made down into a three quarter size bed, and there was a fold up 
bunk,over the goucho couch, which had a foam rubber mattress. It was also a 
place to store the bedding when the beds were not being used. There was a pro- 
pane refrigerator, and a propane light. Also, there were battery lights, 110 
volt lights, a pump-up water tank, and kitchen cabinets with a sink. Cupboards, 
a double clothes closet, a built in clothes hamper, and several drawers completed 
the furnishings. It was beautiful inside, The paneling was white ash, and the 
curtains, furnishings, and appliances were turquoise blue. 

We had the sleeping arrangements worked out when we bought it. Delsa and I 
would use the couch bed. Diana would use the upper bunk. Susan and Jean would 
sleep on one end of the table bed with the twins on the other end. The boys would 
use sleeping bags in the station wagon. When we had extra company, the boys would 
take their pup tent with the canvas floor and turn the station wagon over to the 
company. It was comfortable with the seats laid down, and with air mattresses and 
sleeping bags. 


On our Yellowstone Park trip this year, we felt like we were really in style. 
We had packed the travel trailer a few days earlier, so we did not have the last 
minute hassle of packing the station wagon. Also, the station wagon was more com- 
fortable and roomy to ride in, because our gear was all in the closets, drawers, 
cabinets, etc., of the travel trailer. We stayed at Bennington overnight. Then 
we took Jackie Sparks with us the next morning on her first Teton/Yellowstone 
vacation. It sure was nice to stop on a turnout when we got hungry, and have 
dinner in the travel trailer out of the dust, away from the wind, shaded from the 
hot sun, and still have privacy. 

We made it to West Thumb by late afternoon. I remember there was only one 
spot left in the far end of the campground which was actually just a turn-out 
without a table, but we had our own table inside the travel trailer. It started 
to rain lightly, and we watched from the windows. There were people with coats 
or blankets over their heads, seated by their campfires. A large bear strolled 
by, and we watched it from our windows. We felt we were really living in luxury. 
We decided that was the only way to travel from then on. We had graduated from 
the School of “Roughing It". We had completed our camper's basic training. The 
mosquitoes could get their transfusions from the other people now; we had donated 
our share of blood to them in previous years. We now were safe behind bug screens. 


I was getting along fine with my work , and was really enjoying it. Chuck 
Eddy kept things very interesting for us. Also, I had four training class this 
year. It started in January with a short 5 hour class titled, "G.S.A. Directives 
Improvement Workshop". In March, I attended a 20 hour class (2 hours per day) 
titled, "PERT (Performance Evaluation Review Technique) Training Course." In April 
it was another 20 hour course titled, "Basic Computer School." And in August, it 
was a 30 hour course titled, "Instructor Training." I thought it was the best of 
all. It was taught by an instructor from Weber College, and it was all about 
various teaching methods, and industrial psychology. 

The Instructor Training course was of benefit to me jin my church callings 
as well as at work. Near the end of the course, each of the students had to give 
a 20 minute lecture on any subject of their choosing. I gave mine on "The Hebgen 
Lake Earthquake of 1959", and I illustrated it with my colored slides. When I 
had finished, and we held the critique on my performance, the instructor said he 
had become so interested in the subject he had forgot to look for any weaknesses. 
He said my colored slides were excellent. One man gave a talk on "Donkey Baseball" 
It was humorous, but he spoiled it a little by always being the first one to laugh 
at the funny parts. I could tell he was very nervous. 
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One of the more exciting things in my church work happened somewhere near 
this period of time. I am not certain if it was exactly this year, but it was 
called, "Project Temple". It was a special program for all members who were old 
enough to have received their temple endowments and sealings, but who had not done 
so yet. In most Wards, the bulk of these people were husbands and wives where the 
husband was a member of the Aaronic Priesthood Adults or was unordained. In our 
ward there were nearly 50 of these couples. Project Temple was a three month pro- 
gram which included a weekly lesson for twelve weeks. At the end of that time, if 
the members who were enrolled in the classes had accomplished everything the lessons 
had assigned to them in a series of steps, the husband would be ordained an Elder, 
and both he and his wife would be worthy to obtain temple recommends. I was assigned 
to teach the lessons and conduct the discussions at the end of each lesson. 

To get a class organized, Ralph Johnson and I visited all of those couples who 
we thought were most likely to accept the challenge. Ralph explained the program 
to them, and I bore my testimony. There were two things which were more attractive 
to them than anything else. One was a definite time period; they could be ready for 
the temple in three months. The other was that the Bishop had promised they would 
not be called on to pray, give talks, pass or administer to the Sacrament, or do any- 
thing in public until they felt like they were ready. To shorten a long story which 
included a lot of visits, a lot of encouragement, and a lot of testimonies and pray- 
ers, we had 12 couples complete the program in about 3} months, and take their child- 
ren to the temple with them. Some of these couples were my neighbors on Airlane 
Drive. We had held the classes on Sunday afternoons. All of the couples began 
attending the regular church meetings as well as the special classes. The men attended 
the Aaronic Priesthood Adult classes, Sunday School, and Sacrament Meetings. During 
that time, I was teaching three classes each Sunday: the Aaronic Priesthood Adults, 
the Gospel Doctrine Class, and the Project Temple Lessons. I had to spend nearly 
all of my spare time studying lessons. It was a miracle to see how fast those people 
were able to change their lives, overcome their Word of Wisdom problems, start pay- 
ing tithing. They were active church members after that. 

A few months later, the Stake started holding a Project Temple on a Stake level 
with the Stake Presidency teaching the classes. Again Ralph and I visited our people 
and got 11 couples enrolled. They were mostly influenced by the previous couples and 
families who had become active. They, too, made it to the temple with their families. 
Some of them took a little longer to straighten out some aspects of their lives, but 
they made it. 

Ralph Johnson was self employed, so he was able to get off work and go to the 
temple whenever a family was ready. He told me that of those 23 couples and their 
children, there was a total of 132 people sealed as families from our Ward. All re- 
mained active and began accepting ward positions and assignments except two couples. 
One of the couples fell away and got a divorce, and in the other case, the man got 
in trouble with the law and went to jail for awhile. After those families became 
active, Airlane Drive was among the most active areas of our Ward. It had been the 
least active when we first moved there. 


1964 We started this year out by ordaining John a Deacon in the Aaronic Priest- 
hood. It was a nice beginning. On January 5, I received a pay increase which put me 
at $3.71 per hour. Then I received a step increase in May, and we all received a 
cost-of-living pay adjustment in July which put me up to $3.95 per hour, a real good 
wage for that period of time. The Lord was blessing our large family. 

At work, I started out the year by taking a 20 hour class of "Rapid Reading" 
taught by a Weber College instructor on base. It was useful and fun. In September 
I took a 12 hour class called “Conference Leadership." And in December, I completed 
a 42 hour class of "Engineering Statistics." It was difficult for me. I could have 
gotten much more out of it if I had been able to take a short refresher course in 
Algebra, first. I had been away from Algebra for more than 20 years, and the Statis- 
tics Class used more algebra than anything else. I had forgotten some of the basic 
rules of algebra. 
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This was Terry's year to graduate from High School. He was getting all set 
for it when someone discovered he was lacking a part of a credit. A counselor had 
made an error when he helped Terry decide on which classes to take the last semes- 
ter. So Terry did not wear a cap and gown and receive his diploma with the rest 
of the graduates. He took a class in Drafting during summer school, and they sent 
him his diploma when he had earned his fraction of a credit in that class. Life 
is often full of surprises. 


We took two weeks vacation in July. Vilate, Dave, and the Widmer children 
went with us to Yellowstone Park. Also, Mildred Robinson, Delsa's cousin, went 
with us. The older kids probably remember that. She followed the kids around 
with a wet wash rag, and swabbed their faces whenever she thought they needed it. 
Widmers had a tent to sleep in, and a Coleman stove to cook on. But I believe we 
all used our travel trailer stove and sink for most of the meals. I don't recall 
much else of that trip, but I have a colored slide of everyone holding up some fish 
at West Thumb, including the women. One thing I can be sure of is that we had fun. 
We always had fun at Yellowstone Park. 


Our family had a crisis in August. Judy was scheduled for open-heart sur- 
gery on August 21. When she was six months old, doctors had discovered she was 
born with a hole in the septum of her heart between the ventricles (wall between 
the lower chambers). This was permitting much of the blood to keep going back 
through the lungs instead of out into the rest of her body. Thus her body was 
not being properly nourished, and she was not growing at a normal rate. If that 
condition had not been corrected, her life expectancy would have been about ten 
years, more or less. They postponed the necessary surgery until she grew to 
about 23 pounds. 

The evening before we took her to the L.D.S. Hospital in Salt Lake City, I 
invited our home teacher, Manuel Vega, to help me administer to her. At that time 
I felt that all would be well with her. Delsa and I took the travel trailer to 
the hospital parking lot when we took Judy to the hospital on August 20. We ate 
our meals and slept in it. We were in the hospital-early the next morning before 
she went into surgery. We stayed around close by during the five hours of surgery. 
Then she was in intensive care for a few days. Doctor Conrad Jenson sewed a patch 
of Teflon over the hole in the septum. 

During the first day of intensive care, Delsa and I looked in on Judy every 
hour, day and night. When she was awake and saw us, She started to fuss a little. 
Then the bouncing dot on the heart monitor viewing scope became very erratic and 
bounced off the viewing screen. After that, we would not let her see us. We 
would peek around the corner and watch the bouncing dot on the screen for a few 
minutes. Then we would return to the travel trailer until the next hour. 

After that first day, I went back home and to work. Delsa stayed in the 
travel trailer, and checked on Judy until she was out of intensive care, and was 
moved to the Primary Children's Hospital. They had Delsa carry her the one block 
between hospitals. Judy was not getting enough oxygen, and was gasping for breath 
when Delsa arrived at the Childrens Hospital. An intern was right there. He 

_ grabbed an emergency oxygen bottle and gave her the oxygen. She made a rapid re- 
covery after that. She was able to go home in a few days, and her health improved 
steadily from that time on. 

Judy was never quite as robust as Trudy, but she was not far behind. Her 
health and growth soon increased to the point that very few people were able to 
tell Judy and Trudy apart even when they were together. It was even more diffi- 
cult when they were not together. When they were old enough to start to school, 
the teachers wanted to put them in separate classes, but we insisted they be left 
together. We felt they needed that extra security since they would be the young- 
est in their class. The school cut-off date for beginners was October 31, and 
the twins birthday was October 28. We are still convinced it was best for them. 
They both did very well in school, and they did most studying together. If they 
had been in separate classes, their assignments would have been different, and 
they would not have been able to help each other as much as they did. They were 
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much more alike in many ways than their other sisters or brothers, and they were 
always the best of friends. We never saw any signs of sibling rivalry. 


During this period of time, Delsa bought a beginner's guitar and gave it to 
me. I had been remarking for several years that someday I was going to get a 
guitar and learn a few chords so I could sing and accompany myself. I bought a 
beginner's method book and started practicing. In a few weeks, I was able to do 
many standard numbers by strumming chords and singing the melody. I had taken 
enough violin lessons and music reading in grade school that I already knew how 
to read the timing of notes. As far as the guitar was concerned, it was just a 
matter of learning where and how to put my fingers on the strings, and practicing 
until I could change rapidly and smoothly from one chord to another. 

After I could chord it reasonably well, Larsens used to come over to our home 
quite often, and we would spend the evening singing. Ruth was a very good soprano, 
and DuWain was good at playing the harmonica by ear. He soon bought harmonicas in 
most of the major keys so we could pitch the music in the keys which were easy to 
sing. I used a capo on the guitar so I could use the fingering for the keys of "C" 
and "G" and still be playing in the right key for the numbers we were singing. As 
the boys got older, I bought a better guitar for me, and Terry and John learned to 
play chords on the guitar. Later still, I bought an electric guitar and small 
amplifier, and learned to play the melody lines. We gave John a bass guitar, and 
he got real good with it. Ballard Christiansen had him playing the sousaphone in 
the junior high school band. Sometimes Max Owens, who lived across the street, 
would bring his accordion and join us. He played by ear also, and he used only the 
major chords. When he was playing with us, we had to keep away from the music with 
the minor and accidental chords. In time, we sounded good enough that we would sit 
on the front lawn on Sunday afternoons and play for an hour or so. People in the 
neighborhood would come over, sit on the grass, and listen to us. We were invited 
to play some numbers in a few programs around the Stake. Also, we played at the 
Garden Homes, several times, for the people to dance. It was a special care center 
for about three dozen adults who were somewhat mentally retarded. Some of them were 
about like children. They always enjoyed it very much. 

Steve and Greg Widmer, Vilate's and Dave's sons, got interested when they 
heard our family playing and singing in our home one day. Dave got a guitar for 
Steve and an accordion for Greg. After taking lessons for a few months, they were 
very good. They formed a little instrumental group in their Ogden ward. Later, 
Greg became good on the piano. He picked it up fast. 

Good music was always an important item in the life of our family. We had 
a record player in our home from the time we got electricity into our house on the 
ranch. We bought several kids records shortly after moving down to Ogden. We sang 
a lot in our home, and Delsa and I joined the ward choirs whenever the wards had them 
where we were living. We helped and encouraged our kids to sing as the opportunities 
came along. Everyone of them became pretty good singers. We tried hard to teach 
them the difference between good and poor music. I do not remember anyone of them 
bringing any bad music into our home. We always had an abundance of good music 
available to them on records. Their tastes in music developed along those lines. 
None of them were much interested in Rock and Roll. My theory had always been that 
there was so much good and beautiful music available, it was foolish to waste any 
time with noisy and bad music. If there was no melody to whistle or hum, it was poor 
music, and bad lyrics also branded it as bad music. 


We were shocked by the sudden death of Keith Peterson near the end of November. 
He was Corneilius 0. Peterson's oldest son, and about my age which was 39 that year. 
We attended his funeral on November 30. It was a very non-religious service. Keith 
had not been active in church for several years. The funeral was conducted as his 
wife, Billie, had requested, and as she thought Keith would have wanted it. There 
was no mention of any religious subject in it, and the music did not include any 
hymns. In a funeral like that, there is not much there to console or help comfort 
the loved ones who have been left behind. 
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with masking tape when we put the books into them, and another librarian was mark- 
ing the new shelves and showing us where to put the books. This system kept the 
books all in their proper order. We got them all moved in one day, and they filled 
less than half of the new shelves. Also, there was plenty of floor space left over 
for couches, tables and chairs, and for a checkout counter and a preparation and 
work area. Over a period of two or three months, the county librarian filled all 
of the empty shelves, and then we really had a nice and useful library. Also, 

the city council was glad to have the use of the old library room for more space. 


The project which I enjoyed the most was our "music and Dancing Talent Night." 
We organized it because Clearfield City and the schools had an outstanding sports 
program, but very little of anything to encourage and recognize the youth who were 
interested in other cultural forms. We got Ballard Christiansen involved with this 
project. He was the band teacher at the North Davis Junior High School. 

We arranged to obtain the High School Auditorium for a night about six weeks 
jn advance. We sent bulletins to the schools in Clearfield explaining the program 
and announcing Saturday try-outs for all who were interested in being on the program 
the night of the public presentation. Chuck Eddy, Ballard, and I were the judges 
at the try-outs. So many kids came that it took us all afternoon and part of the 
evening to see and hear all of the acts. Some were very good, some mediocre, and 
some quite bad. However, we praised each of them for their efforts, and for having 
the courage to try. We selected the best-which amounted to about one-third of the 
try-outs, and notified them they would be on the public program. There were enough 
to make a full two hour program of vocal and instrumental music, and variety dancing. 

We selected a special group of performers from among those who would be on the 
public program, and asked them to perform at a private 45 minute program before spe- 
jally invited guests. The special guests we invited were city council members, 
Chamber of Commerce members, and representatives from music stores in Ogden and near 
by towns. We explained our project to the guests. At the conclusion of the private 
program, we asked if they would be interested in donating trophies to be presented 
by themselves, personally, to winners at the public program. They responded very 
favorably for the most part. 

We wanted a fairly well known person to be the Master of Ceremonies. Ballard 
called Bob Welte, who did the weather reports on KSL-TV, because he knew Bob's father. 
Bob wanted $75 to come and do the program. We didn't have a budget, and we were not 
charging for the program. It was free to the public. Ballard explained that we 
were doing it to encourage the youth who were interested in music or dance, that 
businesses were donating the the trophies, and everyone else involved were donating 
their time. But Bob Welte would not come if we would not pay him. 

We were able to get Dean Hurst who lived in the Ogden 26th Ward at the same 
time we lived there with Vilate and Dave in 1951. Dean had played the leading part 
in the show, "The Music Man", when Merideth Wilson staged it in Ogden. He was a 
very good and enthusiastic Master of Ceremonies. The whole program was a great suc- 
cess. Dean did his act "Trouble in River City" from "The Music Man" while we were 
waiting for the judges decisions on the awarding of the trophies. He was great. 

We were hoping the program would become an annual event under the sponsorship 
of the Chamber of Commerce. We sponsored it for two years, but I do not know if there 
were any more after that. Glen Brothers Music Company of Ogden supported the program 
better, and furnished more trophies, than our Chamber of Commerce did for the two 
years we had it. I suppose they let the program die from a lack of someone willing 
to do the work. 


We tried to promote another project that didn't get off the ground. The city 
owned a substantial piece of unused property immediately south of Hill Top Drive. 
It contained a stagnant pond and an eroding slope. We talked an architect into de- 
signing it into a beautiful city park with the center feature being the landscaped 
fresh water pond and a monument to the Clearfield veterans of the Korean War. We 
took the architect's drawing to the city council, but all they said was, "Where is 
the money coming from?" It remained a rubbish and weed patch until a few years 
after we moved to Bennington. Then they sold it to the L.D.S. Church, and a new 
Chapel was built there. That was probably best anyway. 
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J decided to insert these extra pages at this point instead of putting them 
in the appendix. I had written and typed beyond these years before I had remem- 
bered these events. They took place sometime between 1962 and 1966, and they tell 
about some of my civic minded efforts. 


Not long after Charles (Chuck) Eddy became the supervisor of the Planning 
Section where I was working at Hill A.F.B., he asked me if I would accept the posi- 
tion of Programs Planner of the Clearfield Community Development Corporation of 
which he was the president. Of course, this was a spare-time non-paying organiz- 
ation which had nothing to do with our jobs at Hill A.F.B. It was volunteer work 
in behalf of worthy community projects. 1 accepted. 

One of our earliest efforts was to get a Chamber of Commerce organized and 
functioning in Clearfield. With a population of more than 10,000, it was surpris- 
ing that the businesses had not gotten organized years before. Our interest was 
to help attract new business and to encourage more trading in local stores so the 
tax revenues would stay in Clearfield instead of going to Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
and other places. After a little prodding and leadership from Chuck Eddy, some 
of the business men finally saw the benefits of an organization and began to move 
with it. I served as their executive secretary in the beginning, but when it be- 
gan to require more time than I was able or willing to spare from my church teach- 
ing assignments, the necessary time it took to prepare lessons, and my other activ- 
ities, I had to resign from the executive secretary position. Besides, we felt 
the sooner they could learn to stand on their own feet, the better off they would be. 

Another of our projects was to encourage the Clearfield City government to 
start phasing out of the housing rental business. They had bought the Anchorage 
from the federal government when the feds wanted to dispose of it, and they were 
not putting hardly any of the rental fees back into maintenance and improvements. 
The Anchorage was well on its way to becoming a slum. We conducted a survey of 
the conditions of many of the families living there. (One woman said the rats were 
eating the clothes in her closet. Another woman said a rat had bitten her smal] 
child in its crib.) We gathered some data and developed a presentation whereby we 
could show that Clearfield would gain more benefits in the long run by phasing 
out and tearing down the buildings a section at a time, selling the property to 
a developer who would build apartment houses, and then collect taxes from the 
apartment complex. Contrasting that scenario with the impossibility of repair- 
ing and upgrading the old Anchorage units to make them meet reasonable housing 
standards, easily proved our point. The city dads said they were planning to 
tear down the buildings and sell the property, but they thought they could still 
make money on the rent for a while yet. 

Our survey of conditions embarrassed them enough that they soon began the 
phase-out, especially after a news reporter put an article in the newspaper about 
our survey findings. I am convinced that government at all levels should not be 
in the house owning business. Housing should always be left in the private sector. 


Our library enlargement project was very successful. The county operated a 
nice library in a room in our city office building, but it was far too small. 
There was barely enough room to squeeze around between the.shelves of books, and 
there was hardly any room for tables and chairs. We talked to the county librar- 
ian, and she said she would get us two or three times more books if we could get 
a place large enough to handle them. To make a long story shorter, we were able 
to get the city council to agree to rent a vacant store on main street which was 
more than four times larger than the library. 

A local lumber company sold us shelving material at their cost. Two carpent- 
ers donated their time to build the extra shelves. We and our wives swept the 
floors, and dusted the shelves and stained them when the carpenters were finished. 
Then we moved the books from the old library to the new location, which was half 
a block distance. This was accomplished by putting them in "V" shaped wooden 
troughs which were about three feet long, and hauling the troughs of books in my 
station wagon over to the new location. A jibrarian was numbering the troughs 
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1965 There were six memorable events for members of our family in 1965. 
I am not sure of the exact chronological order, but I will tell about them in this 
order: (1) Terry enlisted in the Air Force for a period of four years, (2) Diana 
graduated from High School, (3) A Thurber reunion was held in Bennington at the 
Sparks home, (4) I had major surgery for a fatty tumor on my stomach, (5) I at- 
tended "Production Management School" for seven weeks at Dayton, Ohio, and Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and (6) the Clearfield 4th Ward was divided and reorganized. 


Good jobs were not easy to find for young high school graduates. After work- 
ing as an orderly in the Weber County Nursing Hospital at Roy for a few months, 
Terry talked to an Air Force recruitor, took their tests and did well on them, 
then enlisted in the Air Force for a period of four years. They guaranteed him 
technical training and a position in an electrical/mechanical field. He was sent 
to the basic training station at Lackland A.F.B., San Antonio, Texas. After com- 
pleting the basic training, he was transferred to Sheppard A.F.B., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, for a year of training as a teletype maintenance repairman. He completed 
the technical training and was sent to Japan for two years where he did teletype 
maintentance work. His last year with the Air Force was spent in Oklahoma City 
doing teletype maintenance work at the air base. 


Diana graduated from Clearfield High School with a large class which included 
Ned Dee Larsen, DuWain and Ruth's oldest child. It was such a large class that 
only the graduates and parents could attend the commencement exercises. The parents 
had to have tickets to be admitted. They did the traditional ceremony with caps, 
gowns, etc. That was something which we had never bothered with at our little 
Georgetown High School. I have a colored slide of Diana and Ned Dee, together, 
dressed in their caps and gowns. They were a handsome couple. 


We left shortly after the graduations on a two week vacation to Bennington 
and Yellowstone Park. The Thurbers had their family reunion in Bennington while 
we were there, and Larsens were also there with us. Others of the family who were 
there included Loyd and Lois with their children, Agnes and Lawrence, Mildred 
Robinson with her brother LaVell and his three children, Hal and the two girls. 
The reunion lasted about three days. Most of the meals were eaten in Mavin's 
front yard which was all fixed up with a shelter over a fireplace, a large lawn, 
and several shade trees. 

One day, I borrowed Mavin's jeep and took a load of the older kids out to our 
old ranch and up onto the Hogback Ridge near the cliff. We parked the jeep, and 
hiked the trail past the Dry Puddle, through the Quaken Aspen Grove, and over to 
Swamp Hollow Creek. They enjoyed the scenery from up there, because we had a good 
view of Bear Lake and the valley. Also, there was a beautiful view of Meads Peak 
from the Swamp Hollow trail. They had fun finding the crayfish in the warm creek 
near the mouth of Dunn's Canyon. That reunion was the first time some of the 
family from Gooding had been to the Bear Lake Valley. 


I decided it was time for me to have a physical checkup. At work, they had 
recommended we all have checkups about once a year. I had not had one for a long 
time. I went to Dr. Amano in Clearfield. During the examination we discovered a 
bulge on the right front side of my abdomen. It was noticeably larger than the 
left side. Dr. Amano sent me to a specialist in Ogden who decided it was a tumor 
which should be removed. I was scheduled for surgery in the Ogden Dee Hospital. 
It turned out to be a nonmalignant fatty tumor which nearly fell out when the doc- 
tor opened the skin from the center of my abdomen to my right side, a five inch 
Jong incision. As standard practice, he also removed my appendix since the incision 
was directly over it. As far as I know, the appendix had never given me any 
trouble. I was in the hospital four days, and made a very rapid recovery. I got 
up and walked around as much as possible because they told me I would heal faster 
if I was active. It hurt me to walk, but not too bad. It helped to press my hand 
tight against the incision as I walked. 

When I got home from the hospital, I walked every day to the north end of 
Airlane Drive, and behind the houses on the west side of the street. The State 
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was building Interstate Highway 15 along the old Bamberger Railroad right-of-way 
which was next to the backyards of the houses across the street from our house. 
They were constructing an underpass so Airlane Drive and the Hill A.F.B. southwest 
gate would not be cut off from that part of Clearfield. The walks were good for 
me while I was healing, and I was curious tosee how fast the work on the underpass 
was progressing. I had to be very careful how I put my feet upon the ground, be- 
cause the slightest jar when I took a step caused a sharp pain deep inside under 
the incision. I supposed it was where the appendix had been. But I healed fast, 
and was able to return to work in about two weeks. 


We went to Bennington the first week of August. Delsa'’s and Melva's father 
was with us. One day, I took him, Mavin, Melva, Uncle Lloyd Burdick, and Delsa for 
a drive. We went down to Evanston, Wyoming, then up along the Bear River into the 
Unita Mountains to Mirror Lake where we had a picnic lunch. Delsa and I had been 
there before, but none of the others even knew it existed. We all commented on how 
beautiful it was. After lunch, we drove down to Kamas and over to Park City. Again 
Delsa and I were the only ones who had been there previously. We spent quite a 
while in the old part of Park City, and then headed back to Bennington via Coalville 
where we stopped for hamburgers and ice cream cones. From there we went to Evanston 
and on to Bear Lake. It was an interesting drive. Lloyd Burdick was always a lot 
of fun when we were on a trip with him. 


From August 9 thru September 24, I attended the Air Force Production Manage- 
ment School which was sponsored by the University of Ohio. The first four weeks 
and the seventh week were at Wright-Patterson A.F.B., Dayton, Ohio. The fifth and 
sixth weeks, I was in Syracuse, New York, at the General Electric Plant. : 

I flew to Dayton by Commercial air, and took a city bus from the airport to 
Wright-Patterson A.F.B. where the classes were being taught by a military instructor 
under the direction of the University of Ohio. I was given a room similar to bach- 
elor officer's quarters about one block from the school building. Our meals were 
in a cafeteria similar to officers chow halls, nice but not fancy. There was a 
nice dayroom in the building where I was quartered, complete with lounge, reading 
material, games, and a television. A base exchange store was nearby, and a theater 
was within two blocks. 

We attended classes for eight hours each weekday, Monday thru Friday. The 
rest of the time was ours to use as we saw fit. The class had about 25 students, 
about half of whom were military officers. The school building had a large sign 
on the front which said, "Management is not the directing of activities; it is 
the development of people." The course covered many modern techniques and systems 
of management. The instructor was good, and most of the lessons were interesting. 
There was a lot of student participation. At the end of the fourth week, we were 
given a test on the material we had covered. 

For the fifth and sixth weeks, the students were sent out to several coop- 
erating companies to study their management systems and write a thesis about it. 

I and three others went to the General Electric Plant at Syracuse, N.Y. The flight 
from Dayton to Syracuse was probably the worst flight I have ever been on. The 
plane was a two-engine propeller type bel onging to the Ozark Airlines. The exhaust 
was so loud, it impaired my hearing. I was not able to hear my wrist watch tick 
until the third day after I arrived in Syracuse. The scenery from the plane was 
very interesting. We flew over the coal mining areas around Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. (In fact we landed at Pittsburg for a few minutes.) I could see where part 
of the mined area had been restored and landscaped with beautiful lakes, pastures, 
and trees having the appearance of miles and miles of golf courses. However, other 
areas had not been restored, and they looked like the survace of the moon, a barren 
and desolate wasteland with a maze of dirt and rock mounds. Those parts had prob- 
ably been dug up before there were laws requiring the restoration of mined over 
areas. They were a sad sight indeed. 

At Syracuse, I had reservations in the Holiday Inn Motel near the General 
Electric Court Street Plant. I arrived there on Saturday afternoon, so I looked 
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in a phone book to see if the L.D.S. Church was listed. Sure enough, there was 

an L.D.S. Ward in Syracuse. I called the number and was surprised when I got an 
answer, because I didn't really expect anyone to be in the Bishop's office on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 1 told the Bishop I was an Elder in the Church and would like to 
attend the Sunday meetings, but I had just arrived in Syracuse for the first time 
by commercial air, that I did not have transportation, and did not know where to 
go. All I knew was that I was in the Holiday Inn on Court Street near the General 
Electric Court Street Plant, and I wondered if some of the Church members may be 
living close by who would pick me up. The Bishop replied that his ward clerk came 
by the Holiday Inn on his way to the ward chapel which was about six miles from 
the Holiday Inn. He said he would phone his clerk and have him pick me up at the 
front entrance of the Inn. 

Sunday morning I was down on the sidewalk by the front entry about 10 min- 
utes earlier than the appointed time. I was amazed at the number of people who 
were on the sidewalk, and who were coming and going thru the front doors. Some 
were waiting, or getting in and out of cars and taxicabs at the loading zone. 

I wondered if he would drive into the loading zone. I tried to keep my eyes on 
it and glance in both directions along the sidewalk all at the same time. 

After awhile I spotted a young man several yards away walking toward me. 

I said to myself, "There is the man I am waiting for." He walked right up to me 
and asked if I was the one who had called for a ride to church. Now, how do you 
suppose we were able to find each other so easily in that crowd? It was not be- 
cause of the way we were dressed, for most of the men were in business suits. I 
have had this kind of experience before. There seems to be something about Mor- 
mons that make them stand out to other Mormons when the need arises. 

We walked to his car half a block away. He introduced me to his pretty wife 
and their two small children. On the way to church, I learned they had been mem- 
bers of the Church only four years, and two years ago they had driven clear out to 
Salt Lake City Temple for their endowments and sealings. I judged them to be less 
than 28 years of age. They were both very intelligent, and they asked me a lot of 
questions about the Church when I told them I was teaching a Gospel Doctrine class. 

During the Priesthood Meeting, I visited the Elder's Quorum. 1 found out a 
few interesting things about the Syracuse Ward, such as: they belonged to the Roch- 
ester Stake; there was a dependent Branch of the Church at Auburn which was at- 
tached to the Syracuse Ward and relied upon the Syracuse Ward to furnish speakers 
at the Branch Sacrament Meetings; and the Syracuse Elder's Quorum had a beef proj- 
ect over next to the Hill Cumorah. 

One thing that amused me about their beef project was that one of their beef 
animals had died a few days before, and some of the Elders had gone over to Cumorah 
on Saturday and buried it. 1 asked if there was not an animal by-products plant 
near there that would have come and picked it up and perhaps given them ten dollars 
for it. The men looked startled. Then the Quorum President said, "I guess none 
of us knew about such things." They hadn't thought about skinning it either, and 
selling the hide. They just dug a big grave and buried it. J doubt if that was 
legal in that part of the country. 

The Quorum President asked for two volunteers to go over to the Auburn Branch 
that afternoon to speak in their Sacrament Meeting. He got one volunteer, a Syra- 
cuse University student who had a prepared talk ready which he had given in a the- 
ology class. When there were no other volunteers, at the end of the meeting I 
went to the President and said, "I don't want to take any blessings away from your 
quorum, but if no one else wants to go speak in Auburn this afternoon, I will be 
glad to do so. I ama Gospel Doctrine Class teacher in my home ward. However, I 
came here by air and I do not have any transportation." He thanked me heartily, 
and said he would arrange for the student to pick me up at the Holiday Inn. I 
guess that the President would have had to go if I had not volunteered. 

The student picked me up at the Inn which was only a little out of his way 
between his home and the road to Auburn. It was a 45 minute drive. The Branch was 
upstairs in a conference room of some kind of a business building. There were not 
more than 25 people present, perhaps five families and a few single young people. 
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The opening exercises were conducted by the Branch President. After the sacrament 
the student gave his talk. It was good but it only lasted about ten minutes. The 
rest of the time was turned over to me. Sacrament Meetings were 14 hours long 
back then, so that gave me about an hour. I was thankful I had received a lot of 
practice teaching the Gospel Doctrine class. I was successful in holding their 
attention all of the way thru. Even the small children were surprisingly quiet. 
At the end of the meeting, most of the adults came and shook hands with me. A 
couple of the families were from Utah, and were in New York because of their jobs. 
One of the men knew some of the people that I knew in Clearfield. They were all 
very courteous and friendly to me. Some of those who were quite recent converts 
and had never been west treated me like they thought it was a big deal to be from 
Utah. I felt a real closeness to the members of that branch, even closer than I 
felt to some of my own ward members. I believe I caught a little of the spirit 
which missionaries develop for the people of their assigned areas. I was thankful 
that I had been prompted to volunteer to go and give that talk. It was a faith 
promoting experience for me. 

On the way back to Syracuse we took a different route, and went by a State 
prison. We made a loop around it so that we saw three sides of it. It covered a 
city block in the middle of a residential and business area. The walls appeared 
to be at least 30 feet high and made of concrete. The only openings we could see 
were iron gates. The city sidewalks and streets were right against the walls on 
all sides. There were guard towers on top of the walls which were so designed we 
could not see into them. It is possible there may have been some underground 
accesses with tunnels under the streets and entrances in the buildings across the 
streets. It gave me a sad feeling to think about the state of misery of the law- 
breakers shut up behind those high concrete walls completely locked away from the 
world. And then to contrast their situation with the freedom and state of happi- 
ness of the faithful people we had met at the Branch meetings. In both cases it 
was the way they had used their God-given freedom of choice that had put them where 
they were. By their actions some had chosen truth, light, happiness, and fPeedom; 
the others had chosen.error, darkness, misery, and prison. = : 

Our training at the G.E. Plant started the next morning. There were just the 
four of us who had come from the school at Wright-Patterson A.F.B. A couple of 
people from the G.E. personnel department took turns telling us about various as- 
pects of G.E.'s management operations. They had about 120 divisions around the 
world, each of which operated almost as though they were separate companies. Some 
divisions were actually in competition with other G.E. organizations. 

The first day we covered the management system which tied all of the divisions 
together. The 2nd and 3rd days we learned the likenesses and differences of the 
management systems of the individual divisions and plants. The 4th day, we were 
given a choice of the Court Street Plant divisions which we would like to study in 
detail as the subject of our theses. I chose their Heavy Military division because 
it had a repair shop which would be more like the work being done at Hill A.F.B. 
Tne other divisions at Court Street did only manufacturing. I was taken to the shop 
and introduced to the production manager. He gave me a tour of the shop, then took 
me into his office and explained their management system which included planning, 
scheduling, material control, labor and material standards, personnel skills and 
training, Quality control, paperwork requirements and flow, permanent records and 
history of repaired items, etc. After that, I was free to start writing my thesis. 

During the first day of training, one of the instructors asked where we were 
staying and how we liked it. We told him it was nice but we thought their meals 
were too expensive. He told us about a motel near the central part of Sycruse which 
was nice and did not charge as much for their rooms. Also there were two regular 
cafes and a fast food place nearby which were a lot less expensive than the dining 
room of the Holiday Inn. He said several city buses stopped there and came out to 
the G.E. Plant. The four of us rode a bus into the area when we had finished at 
G.E. for the day. We found everything as he had described it, and we reserved some 
rooms for the next day. Next door to the motel was a Carol's Fast Food eating place. 
It was very similar to the Mac Donalds places which were just starting to come to Utah. 
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Also, there were several stores within two or three blocks of the motel. It was 
a much more desirable place for us to stay, and we found it saved us about $8 
per day each. We stayed there for the rest of the time we were in Syracuse. 

The Church was stil] not within walking distance of this other motel, but 
it was on the route which the Ward clerk took on his way to the Church house. 

So he picked me up again the next Sunday. He asked me if I had ever been to Pal- 
myra or the Hill Cumorah. I told him, "No. This is my first time in New York 
State, but I am hoping to go to the Hill Cumorah sometime." He asked when I would 
be leaving Syracuse. 1 answered, "Saturday morning." He wondered if I could get 
away from the G.E. Plant on Thursday afternoon. I could, because we had only to 
finish writing our theses and be at the G.E. classroom on Friday morning for a 
final critique and summarization. (He worked at the G.E. Plant as an illustrator 
and commercial artist.) He said he would take leave from his job at noon on Thurs- 
day, pick me up at the plant, take me to his home for lunch, then take me with his 
family over to the Hill Cumorah and Palmyra. 

The Hill Cumorah is about 60 miles west of Syracuse. Most of that distance 
we traveled on the New York State Thruway. We came to the Hill Cumorah first, 
and stopped in the parking area where the pageant visitors park. I was surprised 
that the Hill Cumorah was so small. I believe it was less than one-third as high 
as the Montpelier, Idaho, "M" Hill, and it was not nearly as steep. The Ward 
Clerk's wife (I have forgotten the names or I would use them), the two children, 
and I got out of the car. I carried the two-year-old boy, and we walked up the 
Hill in the area where the staging is done for the pageant. Most of the rest of 
that slope was covered with a thick stand of evergreen trees, fir or pine, which 
had been planted there several years ago. The Ward Clerk drove the car around 
behind the Hill and up the slanting road which ended at a small parking lot on 
top of the Hill about a hundred yards from the statue of the Angel Moroni. 

The walk straight up the Hill was easy, and we soon came to the small white 
sign near the top which marks the approximate spot where they suppose the gold 
plates had been hidden. That was a tremendous thrill for me to be so near the 
place where the golden plates had been buried for ‘so many years. The statue of 
the Angel Moroni on top of the Hill was a very inspiring sight, too. I thought 
of the great man he was, and the powerful message he had revealed to the world. 

We rode down off the Hill in the car, and I could see some of the beef cat- 
tle which were a part of the Syracuse Elder's Quorum project. They were grazing 
in a pasture at the foot of the back side of the Hill. I considered the front 
side of the Hill to be the area where the pageant is held, and where the visitor 
center is located. We stopped at the visitor center and saw their displays which 
told the story of the Hill Cumorah, Joseph Smith, and the Book of Mormon. I 
bought some colored slides of Hill, statue of Moroni, Joseph Smith, etc. 

Our next stop on our route was the Joseph Smith Sr. farm near Palmyra. It 
was probably about four miles from the Hill Cumorah if you could cut straight thru 
the fields. It may have been about six miles around by the roads. The two-lane 
paved road ran between the house and the barn. The Sacred Grove was down a narrow 
Jane about a third of a mile behind the barn. 

We went into the house which was being maintained as a visitor center. It 
was being managed by a missionary couple. We talked to them a few minutes. They 
said it was not the same house in which the Angel Moroni had appeared to Joseph. 
It was on the same spot as the older home, and Joseph and Emma had lived in one 
of the upstairs rooms of this house for a time. The older home had either been 
burned or torn down; I have forgotten which. There were deep fire-scars in the 
trunks of the two large trees outside the front door. 5 

We drove down the narrow lane behind the barn to the parking lot on the edge 
of the Sacred Grove. A wide bare trail was worn into the ground leading into the 
center of the Grove. It was obvious that thousands of people had walked along 
that trail. However, there was no one else there at the same time we were. It 
was a wonderful, peaceful place. The birds were singing, and everything smelled 
fresh and clean. It had rained earlier in the day, but not enough to make the 


path muddy. The pathway ended in a well tromped circle near the approximate 
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center of the Sacred Grove. There was standing room for about 50 people. There 
were no man-made additions of any kind except a white sign on a tree which said, 
"Please do not damage the vegetation." It would be very difficult for me to des- 
cribe the thoughts and feelings I had for the few precious minutes I stood in 
that special place, the place where the Father and the Son stood together and 
talked to that boy who would become the greatest Prophet of the latter days. I 
suppose I would not have been too amazed if a voice had said, "Take off your shoes 
for the ground on which you stand is holy ground!" Just think what a great expe- 
rience I would have missed if I had not made the effort to find the L.D.S. Church 
during my two week visit to Syracuse, New York. 

We reluctantly left the Sacred Grove and followed the two-lane paved road in- 
to Palmyra. We made a left turn at an intersection where great stone church build- 
ings stood on three of the corners. Each one was a different Protestant denomination, 
as we could tell by their name signs. Immediately, I wondered if these were the 
churches which were causing the great confusion when Joseph Smith was seeking to 
learn which church was true. The buildings looked like they may have been erected 
in more recent times. 

We kept going until we had passed thru Palmyra and arrived at the cobblestone 
farmhouse of Martin Harris. Again we met an older missionary couple who were as- 
signed to take care of the Martin Harris home and show it to visitors. Their name 
was Bahr, and they were from Utah. When I told them I was from Clearfield, Utah, 
they asked me if I knew Ross Sanders. I answered, "Yes, he is a Bishop of one of 
the Wards and he owns and manages the Western Auto Stores in Roy and Clearfield." 
"He is our nephew," sister Bahr replied. I commented that I could smell apples 
cooking. They took us into the old fashioned kitchen and showed us a cast iron pot 
on an old wood burning stove. It was full of small crab apples. Brother Bahr said 
they had been out walking in the woods that morning and had found several old trees 
of those small apples. He said the trees had thorns on them, and he had never heard 
of apple trees having thorns before. They showed us thru the house, and Brother 
Bahr told us the story of how he believed Martin Harris lost the Book of Mormon 
manuscripts. He showed us a chest of drawers similar to the one in which Martin 
Harris had kept them locked up. As we were leaving, he told us they believe the 
well in front of the house was dug and lined by Joseph Smith, Hyrum, and their father. 

I remarked about how uniform in size the cobblestones were on the front of the 
house. He said the builders had a board in which there were two holes, one a little 
larger than the other. When they went down to the river banks with a team and wagon 
to get the stones, they would take only those which were small enough to drop thru 
the one hole, but were too large to drop through the other. There was more varia- 
tion in the stones on the back of the house. The cobble stones were all held in 
place by concrete or mortar. 

After that very interesting tour and visit in the Martin Harris farm house, 
we headed back to Syracuse. In Palmyr, we detoured just enough to pass in front of 
the building where the Book of Mormon was printed in an upstairs room. I recognized 
it from pictures I had seen. We did not go very close to the HI11 Cumorah because 
that was away from the main road. It was getting dark as we arrived back in Syracuse. 

During my lifetime, I have been in a lot of interesting places, and that half 
day tour ranks high among the best. I surely appreciated that young couple doing 
all of that for me. They claimed it had been a very interesting day for them, too. 
Being converts of only four years, there were a lot of things they did not know. 

I told them many faith promoting stories and pioneer stories. They said I was the 
first member of the church they had met who had pioneer ancestors. 

The next morning, Friday, we went out to the G.E. Plant, gave our reports on 
the major points in our theses, held a critique on our training at G.E., and then 
were given a tour of the building where they were manufacturing television printed 
circuit boards. They were a fairly recent development, and were taking the place 
of a lot of electrical wiring which saved much hand labor. 

The process for manufacturing the printed electrical circuit boards began 
with a thin sheet of copper fused to a board of some type of non-conducting syn- 
thetic material. The boards moved along on a conveyor belt thru a bath that made 
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the copper sheets light-sensitive like camera film. Next, they passed under a 
light which flashed like a camera flash bulb, and projected an image of the whole 
circuit onto the copper sheet. The light-sensitive copper actually took a pic- 
ture of the circuit. Then when it was passed thru a bath of special wax, the wax 
stuck to the places on the copper where the picture of the circuit was imprinted. 
Finally, the board passed thru an acid bath which dissolved all of the copper ex- 
cept that which was protected by the coating of wax. Thus the copper electrical 
circuit was all that remained on the board after a neutralizing rinse to get rid 
of the acid. The circuit boards then went to a special drill press which drilled 
all of the holes for the transistors, etc., at the same time. Then the printed 
circuit board was ready for the assembly line where women were plugging the small 
parts into the holes. They told us that women were faster and better at that 
kind of work than men. The women could talk to each other and work their fingers 
just like they were sewing or crocheting, and do it all day without getting bored 
like men would. 

When the tour was over, we told them "Thanks" for the training, and we took 
a bus back to our motel. We spent the rest of the day around the stores in the 
shopping area. I bought a guitar music book with many old standard numbers which 
could be played with only three major cords. That evening we got ready to leave 
for the airport the next morning. 

Saturday morning, we took a bus to the airport in plenty of time to catch 
our plane to Chicago. Yes, that is right. Chicago. The school at Dayton, Ohio, 
had made arrangements for us to attend the National Machine Tool and Die Show on 
Monday in a large display building at the Chicago Stock Yards. They had made 
weekend reservations for us at the Holiday Inn by Lincoln Park. The Park is a 
long narrow strip of land along the shore of Lake Michigan. 

This time, our plane was not an Ozark Airlines Special, so I did not lose 
my hearing for three days. At O'Hare Airport we took a taxicab to the Holiday 
Inn. We asked the black cab driver if he thought it was safe to walk around out- 
side of the Inn. He said, "Lincoln Park is all right during the daylight hours, 
and its okay within two blocks of the Inn. The police watch that area pretty 
close, but I wouldn't walk any farther than that.. As you can see, I am black 
myself, but there are places near there that I wouldn't even drive my cab." We 
believed him, and acted accordingly. 

We spent the rest of Saturday looking around the immediate area and some 
of Lincoln Park along the shore of Lake Michigan. We found a cafe and a grocery 
store within a block of the Inn, so we did not have to pay dining room prices. 
However, at the cafe, I had one of the toughest and worst slices of roast beef 
I have ever had. Some of their other food was not as bad as the roast beef. 

Sunday morning, I did not attemp to go to church. There were several LDS 
Church phone numbers in the phone book, but I had no way of knowing which might 
be close by and which might be far away. Of course, I was not familiar with 
Chicago addresses. 

I decided to take a walk in Lincoln Park. The lake shore was only a block 
from the Inn. I noticed several people pulling little red wagons and walking in 
the direction of a long concrete pier which seemed to curve out into Lake Mich- 
igan almost half a mile. I got close enough to one of the little wagons that I 
could see it held a folding chair, a thermos jug, a sack of lunch, and fishing 
gear. That gave me an idea. I went to the grocery store and bought a loaf of 
raisin bread, some sliced ham, sliced cheese, potato chips, candy bars, a quart 
of milk, and canned soda pop. Then I followed the people out onto the pier 
which I could see was actually a concrete break-water dike about 30 feet wide 
and nearly half a mile long. The flat top was about 10 or 15 feet above the wa- 
ter. I could see it would stop some mighty big waves. 

It was such a beautiful morning, I walked out to the end of the break- 
water dike. Then I came back part way and sat down where the people were the 
thickest. There were at least 100 strung out along both sides. I watched them 
fish awhile, then started taking part in the conversations. Since I hadn't had 
breakfast yet, I ate some of my lunch, and it was delicious. I hadn't realized 
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how tired I had become of cafe food until I tasted that ham and cheese sandwich with 
raisin bread. I think it may have been the best and least expensive meal I had in 
the six weeks I had been away from home. I sat out there talking, eating lunch, 
watching sail boats, and breathing the fresh air off Lake Michigan until the middle 
of the afternoon when several of the people started to leave. I saw very few fish 
caught, but that didn't seem to be the main reason for being there. Those people 
were relaxing away from the noise, hustle and bustle, and pressures of city life. 
Once I saw a sign which said, "The Gods do not subtract from the span of a man's 
life the time that he spends fishing." 

Monday morning one of the students from the Production Management School came 
to the Holiday Inn and picked us up. He lived somewhere between Chicago and Dayton, 
and had been visiting a Chicago participating company. He had traveled in his own 
car. The school had made arrangements to pay him for picking up our group of four, 
taking us to the National Machine Tool and Die Show, and then giving us a ride back 
to Dayton, Ohio, which was about 250 miles from Chicago. i 

We saw some marvelous things at that show, such as; remote controlled turret 
Jathes, milling machines, and drill presses, a group of five lathes that were con- 
nected to one central lathe by wires and then would do exactly everything the one 
operator of the central lathe was doing with his lathe; a milling machine that was 
shaping a piece of metal by following a program which was punched into a reel of 
paper tape with no operator present; robot welding machines that would make a weld 
faster and more precise than a man could do it; etc. We walked around that huge 
place looking at all the machines and tools until our legs ached. There were so 
many tools and machines we decided it was possible to make anything. And computers 
were still big and clumsy then. 

We arrived back in Dayton at Wright-Patterson A.F.B. before dark. Tuesday we 
handed in our theses and spent the rest of the day and the following day reviewing 
and discussing what we had learned during our training at the participating plants. 
On Thursday we played a very interesting game called “Logman X." It was a compli- 
cated judgement type of game which dealt with the problems of managing a plant, 
deciding how many people to hire based on anticipated workload, scheduling the man- 
power in accordance with your needs and their skills, controlling expenses, decid- 
‘ing if and when to operate more than one shift, etc. We earned points for making 
good judgements, and lost points when we guessed wrong and made bad judgements. 
Sometimes, there was no information on which to base judgements. Then we could do 
nothing but guess and hope we had guessed right. One or two bad guesses was all it 
took to put us into bankruptcy. The game lasted about four hours, until we were all 
bankrupt, and ready to discuss what we had done wrong. 

Friday morning, the instructor gave us our theses which he had read and graded. 
He graded mine 100% and attached a note which said it was very interesting and well 
done. We held a final discussion until lunch time. 

After lunch we had a graduation exercise of sorts, received our certificates, 
congratulations from Ohio State University representatives, and from the Air Force 
Officers in charge of the program. We said our goodbyes, picked up our luggage, 
checked out of our quarters, and mounted the bus which took us to the Dayton, Ohio, 
Municiple Airport. 

My flight took me across the end of Lake Michigan to the Chicago O'Hare Air- 
port. After an hour or so, I boarded a 727 flight to Denver and Salt Lake City. 

The sun went down while we were in the line of aircraft awaiting our turn to take off. 
Then when we were climbing up into the sky, the sun came back up, and we had a beau- 
tiful sunset most of the way to Denver. The Mississippi River looked like a red rib- 
bon as it reflected the light of the setting sun up to us. The sunset lasted so long 
because we were traveling toward it at a speed of about 650 miles per hour, not fast 
enough to keep up with the rotation of the earth, but it was fast enough to make the 
rotation appear to be much slower. By the time we landed at Denver to unload and take 
on some passengers, it was too dark to see anything on the ground except the lights. 

Back in the air again, the ground was dark until we went over the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, and dropped into the Salt Lake Valley. Then I awed by the astounding mass of 
lights along the Wasatch Front. It was an overwhelming sight, 4 fantastic sight, 
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a sight beyond my ability to describe. My family met me at the S.L.C. Airport. 
They knew the right time and flight number because I had called home from Dayton 
after I had gotten my flight schedule. It was sure nice to be back with them 
again after an absence of seven weeks. I knew it was a big load for Delsa to 
carry while I was gone so long. 


In October when the kids had a two day vacation from school, we went up to 
Bennington. Delsa's and Melva's father was with us. On one of the days, Mavin, 
J.A. Thurber, Delsa, and I left Bennington in our station wagon early in the morn- 
jing, and drove up thru Teton and Yellowstone Parks. From Grant Village we went 
up to Canyon, over to Norris Geyser Basin, down to Old Faithful, over to West 
Thumb, then back out thru the South Entrance the way we had gone in. The sun 
was going down as we were leaving Yellowstone Park. We had stopped at a lot of 
places and seen a lot of things. It had been a fun day, and we were tired when 
we got back to Bennington about midnight. 


Before we leave 1965 behind and go on to 1966, there was one other event 
that was important to us. The Clearfield 4th Ward was divided. Airlane Drive 
and the Birch Street area became part of the new 9th Ward along with the street 
west of Birch and the on-base housing area. Also, the new 9th Ward was taken 
out of the Stake Center Chapel and put into the chapel which was a few blocks 
north of the Stake Center. The new bishop of our 9th Ward was Rulon Cummings 
who had been the Clearfield Stake Clerk. The new bishop of the 4th Ward was Bert 
Harmer. He had been the Ward Clerk of our old 4th Ward. 

Immediately,I was assigned to be the teacher of the new 9th Ward Gospel Doc- 
trine Class. I held this position until we moved away from Clearfield to Benning- 
ton, Idaho, in 1972. I enjoyed our new assigned building better than the Stake 
Center. It was more compact and convenient. Also, it was about the same distance 
from our home as the other. My Gospel Doctrine Class had about 60 or 70 regular 
attenders. Our classroom was the recreation hall, but that worked out all right. 
We always had plenty of room for our numerous visitors. 

The newly formed 9th Ward soon developed into the most active and leading 
Ward of the Clearfield Stake, and Airlane Drive was as active as any of the Ward 
areas. Our Bishopric was dynamic. They would visit new incoming members as soon 
as they movea into the Ward. Sometimes, they got there soon enough to help unload 
the furniture. One of our members worked in the Military Personnel Department at 
Hill A.F.B., and he would notify Bishop Cummings when new military families with 
members would: arrive. Some of these families had not been active, but several of 
them became active after a couple of visits by the Bishopric and home teachers. 
Because our Ward encompassed the on-base military families, we had a big turnover 
of members each year, and several church jobs would change hands frequently. How- 
ever, this was not a handicap. It gave more people a chance to serve. 

Our Sacrament Meeting attendance soon worked up to 73% of the members, and 
held there. This was phenomenal, especially considering the number of military 
members who were frequently on duty on Sundays, and civilian employees who were 
on TDY (temporary duty away from their home base) occasionally. It was exciting 
to be a member of that Ward. 


1966 January brought some important changes to our family. In a nut shell, 
they were: (1) Diana enlisted in the WAF (Women in the Air Force), (2) I was or- 
dained to the Office of Seventy, (3) I was called to be a Stake Missionary, (4) I 
commenced a 54 hour class titled "DART Concepts" (Daily Automated Reschedul ing 
Technique). We will enlarge upon these items, then go on to other things which 
occurred this year. 


Diana had mentioned she may like to be an airline stewardess, however,she 
considered other things after she had talked to a salesman for a stewardesses 
training school, and was not very impressed by his sales pitch and the inflated 
cost of the training. After a time, she talked to the same Air Force recruiter 
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who had signed Terry up. He remembered Terry, and asked Diana if she was as smart 
as her brother. Apparently, Terry had done very well on the Air Force recruiting 
tests. Diana took the tests and did very well also. She decided to sign up. 

On tne day when Diana was scheduled to leave from the Salt Lake City Air- 
port to-fly to her basic training center at Lackland A.F.B., San Antonio, Texas, 
we took her down to the airport . But we were not able to stay and see her off, 
because I had an appointment to meet with our Stake President back in Clearfield. 
We made the appointment with only a few minutes to spare. He interviewed me for 
two purposes: to be ordained a Seventy intothe Melchizedek Priesthood, and to be 
called on a two year Stake Mission. Of course, I accepted, so I was ordained and 
set apart a little later after my name was presented at a Stake Priesthood Meeting. 
I enjoyed the Stake Missionary work. It was time consuming, but mostly interesting. 

I was supposed to be released from all of my other church positions, but 
Bishop Cummings asked me if I could possibly keep the Sunday School Gospel Doctrine 
Class as long as it did not interfere with my missionary work. I agreed. Also, I 
was given another of the Seventies in our Ward to be a home teaching companion, and 
we were asSigned to visit some part-member families. I did enjoy some success as 
a Stake Missionary. Several of my more interesting missionary experiences are in- 
cluded at the end of this autobiography in the Appendix. 


At work, I attended a 54 hour class on DART Concepts. This Daily Automated 
Rescheduling Technique was a technical program which had been partly developed by 
people in our Support Services Unit. I had a small part in its development, and I 
received an award for developing a method for having the computer make the ERC 
(Economical Recoverable Codes) compatible with the COST Codes. This method saved 
many hours of computer list research and hand corrections by people. 

The DART program had the computer compare all of the repair workloads on the 
daily schedules with the work actually completed for that day, delete the completed 
work, list and print by priority all of the work not completed, print a new schedule 
jn priority sequence for each shop each day so they would know exactly what to work 
on in order of importance to the over-all workloads. This system kept track of all 
of the component parts of major items which were being worked on by the various 
support shops. It gave each individual shop a view of how their part of a work 
order fit into the total picture. 


After our 54 hour training period on DART, some of us were sent to other AMAs 
(Air Materiel Areas) to help them implement the program at their locations. In 
February, I was sent to SAAMA (San Antonio AMA) at Kelly AFB just as Diana was fin- 
ishing her basic training at Lackland AFB. I flew from the Salt Lake City Airport 
to Denver, to Love Airport at Dallas-Fort Worth, and on to San Antonio. A bus took 
me from the airport to Kelly AFB where I stayed in the bachelor officer's quarters. 
From Kelly AFB, I could see Lackland AFB about two miles away. I called Diana's 
squadron at Lackland and asked them to deliver a message to Diana. I told her where 
to reach me by telephone. She called me during her lunch time, and we made arrange- 
ments so I could visit her that evening when she would be free from duty awhile. 

After chow, I started walking along the road from Kelly to Lackland. An Air 

Force captain picked me up in his car when I had walked about two blocks. He 

took me right to Diana's squadron, and let me out at the dayroom. A WAF on 

duty there walked over to Diana's barracks and told her I was at the dayroom. 
Diana came right over to where I was. She said they were cleaning the barracks and 
getting ready to ship out in the morning. Diana was being transferred to Eglin AFB, 
Ft. Walton Beach, Florida. We visited for half an hour, then Diana went back to help 
with the cleaning. I caught a bus back to Kelly AFB. 

I was at Kelly for three days, and finished my job early in the afternoon of 
the last day. I rode a bus into San Antonio and had a few hours of spare time before 
my flight back home in the evening. So,1I was able to visit the Alamo, and see the 
names of Davy Crockett, Jim Bowie, and all of the others,who died during the defense 
of the Alamo, carved into the tall stone monument in front of the Alamo. 

The Catholic Church owns the Alamo, and Nuns were in charge of it. They were 
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selling Catholic trinkets and accepting donations from visitors. I also walked 
along the landscaped part of the small river which flows thru the middle of San 
Antonio. The river and its banks are several feet lower than the surrounding 
streets and buildings. There were sidewalks, colored lights, small curio shops, 
a cafe with a large outdoor dining terrace, and many flower gardens down in the 
low area along the river banks. There were small sightseeing boats moving slowly 
up and down the river. The river was no wider than 16 feet in that winding stretch 
which I visited, so the boats were pretty close together when they passed each 
other. In the early evening there were a lot of Mexican kids of high school aye, 
mostly neat, clean and good looking, strolling along the banks or sitting on the 
benches. That area appeared to be San Antonio's official Lover's lane. It was 
all very interesting to me, but with each trip I took for the Air Force, long or 
short, I was always glad when the day came that I could fly back home and meet my 
loved ones at the Salt Lake City Airport. 


In early March, I decided to build a 16 foot canoe in my basement. My 
neighbor across the street, Max Owens, had bought and assembled a Trailcraft 
canoe kit, and he wanted several other fathers of Boy Scouts to build canoes 
and take a canoe trip down the Green River from the town of Green River, Wyo- 
ming, to Flaming Gorge, in the spring. Instead of buying kits, he suggested we 
just buy the materials and saw the necessary parts out of plywood, hemlock lumber, 
and a 3/4 inch by 23 inch by 16 foot strip of oak for the main inside keel. By 
cutting and building from scratch, we could save more than half the cost of the 
kits, and actually make stronger canoes by using stronger and slightly heavier 
materials. This would cause the canoes to be heavier, too, but it would be well 
worth the extra weight to obtain the additional strength. 

Max cut the main ribs and the curved ends out of 3/4 inch plywood for me, 
with a band saw, and I cut the stringers, secondary ribs, gunwales, thwarts, 
seats, and outside keel with my table saw. Max helped me put the whole frame- 
work together. Then he helped me stretch and shape the two long pieces of white 
canvas over the framework. ‘i 

The canvas was then painted over the entire outside surface with epoxy 
resin and hardener. We soon learned we should have taken the canoe outside on a 
good day and painted on the epoxy resin in the fresh air. It created a terrible 
strong odor throughout every room and closet in the house, and it was very diffi- 
cult to remove the odor. It even made some of our food taste of the resin odor. 
The resin shrunk the canvas a little and caused it to fit tightly onto the wooden 
framework. It also hardened the canvas and made it waterproof. The final oper- 
ation was to paint the entire canoe, inside and out, with two or three coats of 
marine enamel. I did the outside with white enamel and trimmed it with bright 
blue. Then I did all of the inside with the blue, except the seats and thwarts 
which I painted red and white. I thought it was beautiful when it was finished. 

Shortly after I started building my canoe, DuWain Larsen saw it and decided 
to build one. I told him he was welcome to build it in my basement, and I would 
help him. When his was under construction, Captain Michelson also needed a place 
to build one. There was still plenty of room in my basement, so we had three 
canoes there for a time. When mine was completed, I put it out in my garage, and 
hung it from the overhead joists. Then we helped Don Wray build one in my base- 
ment. However, those other three canoes were taken outside for the epoxy resin 
applications. Once was all we could stand of that odor in the house. The marine 
paint odor was not bad at all, so that work was done in the warmth of the basement. 

By late April, we had bought paddles, life-preservers, cartop carriers and 
hold-down straps, and were learning how to paddle and maneuver the canoes down on 
the Salt Lake at the end of the Syracuse Road. Also, we went canoing a couple of 
times on the small pond near the highway south of Layton. We learned they would 
carry four people nicely, or three and some camping equipment. John and I, and 
DuWain and his boys were getting reasonably skillful by the time the Green River 
Trip rolled around. We were able to transport the canoes on top of our cars on 
the carriers without any difficulty. 
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Toward the end of May, I took some vacation time to attend the Thurber family 
reunion in Gooding, and then go over to Bennington and on to the Green River canoe 
trip. At the reunion, we had lunch in the Gooding east park by the road which goes 
out to Loyd Thurber's farm. Hal Robinson and his sisters were there staying with 
their Aunt Mildred, Delsa's cousin. Somehow, it was decided that Hal could go over 
to Bennington with us, after the reunion, and then go on the canoe trip. 


The afternoon before the canoe voyage began, we all met at a campground west 
of Green River near where U.S. Highway 80 crosses the Green River. (Several days 
before this trip, all who were planning to go had met in our church house, and were 
given a briefing by Max Owens, who was in charge of the Scouts. Max had planned 
and organized this whole super activity, and we all recognized him as the leader.) 
There were tents, pickup campers, tent trailers, and travel trailers. Most of us 
had our families with us. It was planned that the canoers would take to the water 
in the morning after breakfast and after the camping outfits were packed up and 
ready to leave. The women would drive the outfits down the State Highway 530 and 
stopat Buckboard Campground, which was the first campground on the west side of the 
river on the way to Flaming Gorge. The distance on the river where the canoes would 
be traveling, was estimated to be about 25 miles. It was expected that the canoers 
would arrive at Buckboard quite early in the afternoon, therefore, we would not need 
to take overnight camping equipment, heavy coats, or more food than necessary for the 
noon lunch plus drinking water. 

We were all up early, next morning, and were eating and breaking camp fast, 
because we were anxious to get started. All were ready to go shortly after sunup. 
It was chilly that early, so everyone did wear a light coat or heavy sweater. There 
were eight canoes, seven like mine, one aluminum canoe which belonged to DeWayne 
Blair, and one kayak. Each of the canoes had one man and two boys. The kayak held 
only one man. In my canoe, I took the stern (rear) which is the main steering posi- 
tion. John was in the bow (front), and Hal was in the middle. We all had paddles. 
In Larsen's canoe, DuWain was in the stern, and his two sons were jin the other 
positions. 

The morning was beautiful, and the scenery along the river was beautiful in 
places. It was very invigorating. The river was a little muddy, so we had to watch 
very close to avoid rocks. Ina few spots there were gravel or sand bars which we 
could not see, but which we would hit with the tips of our paddles, and sometimes 
scrape on the bottom of our canoe. We all learned fast, and soon got experienced 
enough to read the current and avoid being swept over against the bank on a sharp 
bend or prevent our canoe from cutting across shallow places. 

The first mishap occurred when Captain Richard Michelson steered his canoe 
over toward a grassy bank and prepared to dock. His wife's brother, Sol, was in the 
bow. As soon as the bow touched the bank, Sol stood up and jumped. He landed on the 
bank all right, but his jump kicked the canoe over and dumped the others into the 
water. They grabbed and hung onto the canoe and were able to reach one of the end 
ropes and climb out onto the bank with it. I was close by and caught their plastic 
lunch sack as it floated along. Other canoers saved the paddles and coats. By this 
time, the sun was up high enough that it was quite warm, and their clothes eventually 
dried while they wore them. After seeing that mishap, the rest of us gave a little 
more thought and caution to our landing and docking procedures. 

We were making good time until about 10:00 a.m. when the wind started blowing 
out of the south against us. But that wasn't bad as long as we had the river cur- 
rent to help us. Our trouble began when we came into the back end of the reservoir 
where there was no more surface current. Then we could not make any headway against 
the wind. My canoe was in the lead because John and I had gotten more practice than 
the others. We went over close to the west bank where it was protected a little, so 
we could make a little headway. We finally decided to land before we gave out. 
DuWain and one of the others made their way along next to the bank and came up to us. 
By this time it was after 11:00 a.m. and the waves were getting too high for the 
canoes to be on the water. We could do nothing but wait for the wind and waves to 
die down. The other canoers had stopped and docked farther back. 
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We ate our lunches and visited. We knew we were only about half way to 
Buckboard because we could see the Firehole Campground about a mile ahead and 
across the reservoir on the east side. About 2 p.m., the wind slacked off and 
the waves lowered just a little. We decided that John, Hal, and I should paddle 
along close to the west bank until we were about straight across the reservoir 
from Firehole Campground. When we reached that spot, if the waves were not too 
high, we should cross over to the Firehole Campground in case the ranger or some- 
one else should come there looking for us. There was a road from Rock Springs to 
the Firehole area on the east side of the river. DuWain would wait where he was 
to tell the other canoers where we had gone. Then they would all cross over to 
Firehole if they could. 

It took John, Hal, and me about an hour to work our way along the bank and 
across to Firehole. There was no one there, so we just got into a sheltered place 
away from the wind, and waited for the others to come. The wind and waves did not 
Jet up until an hour before sundown. Everybody got to the Firehole Campground be- 
fore dark. We piled up a good supply of firewood before dark, because we expected 
jt to get cold before morning, and we had only light weight coats. Also, we did 
not have any food left. One of the men tried to catch some fish, but did not get 
anything even though there were a lot of fish in the reservoir. 

We built a couple of fires in a sandy sheltered ravine near the campground, 
and prepared to spend the night around the fires. Nearly everyone participated 
in the conversations and story telling. Max Owens had to take a lot of friendly 
teasing because he had not foreseen that the wind could prevent us from getting 
to the Buckboard Campground where our families were waiting for us. DeWayne 
Blair said, "Max, tell me again how much fun I am having. I keep forgetting." 

It was quite comfortable around the fires until about 3 a.m. when a very cool 
breeze started flowing downhill from the higher surrounding hills. After that, 
we had to make the fires bigger, and do some light exercises to keep warm. How- 
ever no one really suffered. 

About 2.30 a.m., a beam of light started flashing around the campground 
nearby. A couple of the men walked over to where the light was coming from. 

When they returned to the fires, they said it was a spotlight on a ranger's pick- 
up truck. He had received a radio call from the Rock Springs station to look for 
our group, because he had received a radio call from the campground ranger at 
Buckboard suggesting he check the Firehole area to see if we had made it that far. 
The two men assured him we were all there, and would leave as soon as it was 
light enough to see where we were going. They said to tell our wives we were 
hungry, but were keeping warm around the campfires. The ranger radioed the mes- 
sage across to Buckboard so our families would know we were not lost. 

By 5;30 a.m., as it was getting light enough to see about a hundred yards, 
we pushed our canoes into the water and headed toward Buckboard. The water was 
perfectly calm, and there was no breeze at all. The sky in the east was gray, 
and the water was reflecting the light. Fish started jumping all around us. 

Some so close that they nearly jumped into our canoes. And two or three times, 
I felt fish hit the blade of my paddle. It was one of the most beautiful early 
mornings I have every seen. 

In about an hour, we heard a motor boat engine, and Ken Allred's boat came 
around a bend and headed toward us. We all went to shore and landed by Ken's 
boat. He had several bags of sandwiches and other food which our wives had given 
Ken to bring to us. Ken had towed his power boat and gone to the Buckboard Camp- 
ground when the women had taken the camping outfits there. He was planning to 
come to meet us in the power boat, but the waves were so high on the reservoir 
that it was not safe. When the waves and wind did stop, it was too dark for him 
to come looking for us. 

After eating, we pushed out into the water again, and went about as fast as 
we could. We wanted to get to Buckboard before the wind started up again in case 
it did. And we did all make it to Buckboard before the wind started. John, Hal. 
and I were the first canoe to arrive at Buckboard. We were 15 minutes ahead of 
the next canoe. The last and slowest canoe, which for some unknown reason, was 
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the aluminum canoe, was hauled in by the power boat. 

We all loaded up our canoes and camping equipment and drove to the Cedar 
Springs Campground which is near the Flaming Gorge Dam. Our plans had been to 
canoe into Flaming Gorge, but our experience with the wind and waves changed our 
minds. We camped and canoed on Flamiming Gorge Resvoir at Cedar Springs for a 
day, visited the power plant inside of the dam, visited Dutch John, spent the 
night in the campground, then packed up and drove to Vernal. Our official Flaming 
Gorge canoe trip ended at Cedar Springs. Every family went their separate ways 
from there. At Vernal, we visited the Dinosaur Museum, looked around for awhile, 
then drove on home. 


Our next vacation was in July. We went to Bennington where we picked up 
Jackie and Leola Sparks, and took them to Yellowstone Park with us. We spent a 
lot of time at Grant Village, and parked the travel trailer next to the new con- 
crete wall which was built to retain the south end of the West Thumb part of 
Yellowstone Lake when the waves were high. We had the canoe along, and found it 
was very good for trolling. The paddler could manage the canoe very good from 
the front end where he was out of the way of the two trolling lines and poles. Al- 
so, it was much easier to move thru the water than a row boat, and it avoided the 
high cost of renting a row boat. With our own canoe, we could go out on the water 
as often and as long as we chose. We enjoyed it thoroughly. 


When we returned to Bennington, we parked our travel trailer in Mavin's 
yard for a few days. On one of those days, Mavin's nephew, Bill Sparks, his wife, 
and Delsa, Melva, Mavin, and I rode in Mavin's Jeep up to the foot of Sherman's 
Peak. We niked a short distance and saw a hillside of various colors of flowers. 
I took some very nice slides of that beautiful scene. 


The new Clearfield 9th Ward began a tradition of having an annual overnight 
Ward outing at Bear Lake North Beach. These were held in mid August shortly be- 
fore the kids had to return to school. Diana was home on her first furlough from 
the Air Force, so I took a week of vacation, and we attended the 9th Ward Bear Lake 
Outing. These were always fun. There would be a campfire program after dark, some- 
times partially planned and sometimes extemporaneous. Usually there would be a 
water fight going on around the camp. Wayne Thornock and Keith Stephenson would 
bring power boats and give Ward members free rides. And since we now had a few 
canoes in the Ward, we would bring those along. Generally , we could expect about 
one-third of the Ward families to attend. 


I believe it would be of interest to give a little more detail about my 
ordination to the Office of Seventy, last year. It occurred on the 28th of January 
in the Church Office Building in Salt Lake City. I had received an authorization 
in writing and was instructed to take it to one of the Seven Presidents of the First 
Quorum of Seventy. I took Delsa and the twins, Judy and Trudy, with me. The twins 
were six years old. At the Church Office Building a secretary told me that Milton 
R. Hunter was in his office and could take care of me right then. So she took us 
to his office and introduced me to him. I introduced Delsa and the twins to him, 
then gave him the written authorization. He was very cordial to us, and he paid a 
lot of attention to Judy and Trudy. He thought they were real cute. He ordained 
me, then spent more time talking to the twins. His office walls were covered with 
huge enlargements of photos taken of some of the ruins in Central and South America. 
He had written and published a book about the ruins, It was titled, "Archaeology 
and the Book of Mormon". Some of the photos were in his book. 


With 15 years of service for the federal government, I was now getting 26 
days of annual leave. That was earned at the rate of one day for each two weeks 
worked. Previous to that, I was getting 20 days of annual leave. That was the 
reason we took so many vacations. Generally, I would use about five days of it, 
one day at a time, to take care of business, go to the temple on special occasions, 
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help with special projects, etc. The rest of it was vacation trips with the en- 
tire family. We always had an enjoyable time. We went to many unusual places 
and saw a lot of things together. 


1967 In March, I was sent down to Kelly AFB at San Antonio again for three 
days. It is strange that I do not remember the purpose of this particular trip. 
The two things I do remember about it are: 4 lunch at a large Mexican restau- 
rant, and a visit to the zoo which was said to be the third largest in the USA. 

One of the SAAMA people who was in the conference with me, took me to the 
restaurant. It was a very nice place with beautiful Mexican waitresses and out- 
standing Mexican food. We ordered a "ten-in-one" platter with ten kinds of Mex- 
ican food that was delicious. It was more than I could eat, and cost only $1.25. 
It would have cost more than twice that amount in Utah. 

My trip to the zoo occurred on the afternoon of the last day I was at San 
Antonio. I finished my work at noon, took a bus into town, and changed to an- 
other bus which went out to the zoo. I spent five hours there before I had to 
leave for the airport to catch my flight back to Salt Lake City. 1 doubt if I 
saw more than half of the zoo, and I must have walked a mile or more. There 
were just too many things to see in one visit. It was several times larger than 
Hogle Zoo at Salt Lake City. 


Our canoe had become an important part of our recreation. Before school 
was out, Max Owens had organized an overnight camp for Scouts and their fathers 
on the north fork of the Ogden River a short distance up stream from Pine View 
Reservoir. We took our canoes along and camped overnight in the forest service 
campground. We had the canoes in the river, and it was about a block of bushy, 
winding, narrow water to where it emptied into Pine View Reservoir. 

Next morning, Max took his canoe down the river to the reservoir, then 
walked back and offered to help us take ours down. He got into the bow of my 
canoe, and I took the stern position. The river was small and swift. There were 
several overhanging maple bushes. We went around. a sharp bend, and the current 
swept us against a bank where a large maple limb was overhanging the river about 
three feet above the water. I expected Max to grab the limb and shove the nose 
of the canoe out away from it. Instead, he ducked under it. The limb caught me 
under the arm and flipped me neatly out of the canoe and into the water. I 
thought I went in over my head. One kick with my feet brought me to the surface, 
and one stroke got me to the bush which I grabbed to help me out onto the bank. 
My glasses were still on my face, the paddle was in one hand, and I was soaking 
wet, all except my cap. Apparently, I had gone into the water only to my glasses, 
and when they got wet it seemed like I was in over my head. I walked back to the 
campfire and dried my clothes. Max didn't know what had happened until a minute 
later when he looked back and saw me crawling out onto the bank. 


The first week of June, Max nad another Green River trip planned for the 
same group that went to Flaming Gorge last year. However, this time it was on a 
different part of the river. Our family left nome a few days early and went to 
Bennington. This time, Mavin went with us instead of Hal Robinson. We went over 
to Fontenelle by way of Kemmerer on the day the gang was to meet at the grassy 
camping spot about two miles down stream from the Fontenelle Dam, and a short 
ways upstream from the bridge. We were some of the first to arrive, and the 
others appeared at various times in the afternoon and early evening. 

Along in the afternoon, Delsa and I went with Mavin in his Jeep across the 
one-lane bridge to look for arrow heads along the bluff above the river. 1 found 
one good one, and a few chips of obsidian. - 

Early the next morning after breakfast, we put the canoes in the water and 
packed our food and camping equipment. This time we had planned to camp out 
overnight on the Seedskedee. National Wildlife Refuge along the river. The women 
and children would stay at this same campground one morenight, and then meet us 


the following day about 25 miles down the river where there was a bridge. The 
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wind could not stop us this time because we would have a good current helping us 
all of the way, and there was no wide reservoir to cause waves. 

We got away about sunup, and it was a very nice canoe trip. I was in the 
bow, John was in the middle, and Mavin was in the stern. We all stopped and 
landed,to stretch our legs,several times. Quite early in the afternoon, we stopped 
at a nice grassy spot near an old deserted farmstead. We decided it was a good place 
to camp for the night, because our map showed that we had already covered about 2/3 
of the distance to the bridge where we would meet our families the next day. 

DuWain Larsen's youngest brother, Glenn, was with DuWain this trip. Glenn 
had been Susan's fourth grade teacher. When we were all clearing little spots to 
pitch our tents, Glenn used a couple of sticks like a pair of tweezers, and carried 
a few dried cow manure patties several yards away from their camping spot. DuWain 
said, "A little dry cow manure never hurt anyone." Glenn answered with great empha- 
sis, "They are just full of bacteria!" Mavin and I had trouble holding down the 
volume on our laughter. 

Mavin, John, and I had a real nice camp there. We had the 9' x 9' umbrella 
tent, air mattresses, sleeping bags, and the coleman stove to cook on, plus warm 
coats, and plenty of food. Everyone else seemed to be well supplied too. Last 
year's trip had taught us a lesson. We spent the afternoon exploring the old farm- 
stead, looking for arrowheads, resting, and cooking supper. 

The next morning, we cooked a good breakfast, broke camp, packed the equip- 
ment in the canoes, and shoved off. It was a nice, leisurely trip for the rest of 
the miles down to the bridge where our families met us. I often thought about the 
problem the pioneers must have had in crossing that Green River with wagons. 1 
believe they crossed further upstream where the Fontenelle Reservoir is now. I did 
not see any place along the river on our trip where I would want to attempt fording. 


About this time, Max, DuWain, and I equipped our canoes with a sail and a 
rudder. The sails were madefrom obsolete parachute material, and the masts , sails, 
booms, and rudders were constructed in such a manner that they could be easily taken 
off the canoes and folded up. A little practice and experimentation soon proved that 
we needed an outrigger and a dagger board. We invented our own style of outriggers 
to make the canoe far more stable in the water. The dagger boards kept the canoes 
from sliding sideways when we were trying to tack into or across the wind. 

We used our canoes in several places such as: Salt Lake, Ogden Bay Bird Refuge, 
Pine View Reservoir, Willard Bay Reservoir, Bear River, Bear Lake, East Canyon Reser- 
voir, Echo Reservoir, and Mantua Reservoir. Our family used the canoe for fishing, 
quite often. Larsens didn't care much for fishing. 


We took our annual trip to Yellowstone Park in July, and spent a few days at 
Grant Village canoing and fishing. Each member of our family caught fish while we 
were trolling with the canoe. That became our favorite way of fishing. 

Max Owens's family was in Grant Village at the same time we were, and we de- 
cided to cross Lewis Lake and go up the channel into Shoshone Lake. That was some- 
thing we had never done before although I had talked to men who had made the trip 
several times. LeGrand Burdick had been fishing in Shoshone Lake for several years. 
I had learned a lot about it from him. 

John and I, and Max and Mark, hauled our canoes down to the north end of Lewis 
Lake, early one morning. The wind was just right so we could use it to sail across 
the north end over to the channel that heads north to Shoshone Lake. We took our 
sails down and paddled up the channel. It was about the most beautiful place I have 
ever been with the canoe. The water was crystal clear, and we could see large fish 
swimming over to the side out of our way. The last half mile was slightly uphill, 
so the water was running down from Shoshone Lake into Lewis Lake. The current was 
fast enough that we could not make any headway against it. We had to get out of 
the canoes into the water and push or pull them along. Mostly it was knee deep, 
but in the numerous places where the pine trees had fallen into the water, we would 
be up to our chests while getting out into the current far enough to move around 
the ends of the trees. It happened to be a year of unusually high water flow. 
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We were tired and cold when we reached Shoshone Lake. 

The sun was warm and there was a light breeze, so our clothes dried out rap- 
idly when we started paddling again. We didn't know just where to go on the lake 
to fish, so we started trolling toward the area where the lake gets narrower. 
There were people fishing from the shore who had hiked in, but we only saw two 
other boats. We trolled a long time without getting any strikes. Finally, I put 
some heavy sinkers on my line and fished about 100 feet deep. Eventually, I had 
a strike, and I soon caught two nice mackinaw trout. Each of them weighed about 
five pounds. Those were the only fish caught by us. I am sure the fish were down 
deeper than we could reach, because we did not have enough line on our reels. 

It was much easier going back down the channel. The current zoomed us along, 

. and we stayed in the middle of the channel where we avoided all of the tree ends. 
Also, the wind was still right so we were able to set up the sails, and sail back 
across Lewis Lake to our cars. 

The next afternoon, we drove over to the north beach on Yellowstone Lake at 
the place where the lake gets narrow between the West Thumb and the main lake. 

The water is only about one and a half miles across to the south shore at this point. 
We put the canoes in the water in order to cross over to the area near the east 
shore where I had seen the guides take customers to fish. I put on the outrigger, 
rudder, and sail. Delsa and some of the kids rode with me in the canoe. There 

was enough wind that it blew us along at a good smooth pace. It didn't take us 
long to get across. We let down the sail and started fishing. 

The fish were striking fast, and we were really having fun. But suddenly, 
the wind increased , and some fair sized waves started. We could have landed on 
that shore, but we did not know how long the wind would last and keep us from get- 
ting back to our station wagon. So, we reeled in our lines, put up the sail, and 
started a run for the north shore about a mile and a half away. We were moving 
across the wind so that the waves were hitting the port (left) front half of the 
canoe. They would lift us up and then run under us without splashing over the 
side into the canoe. A large Park Company power boat operator saw us as he was 
coming out from the main lake and heading for the Grant Village docks. He came 
near us and asked if we needed any help. Then he saw the outrigger and said,"You 
will make it all right." Which we did of course. I would have landed on the 
south shore and waited for the wind to stop if we hadn't had the outrigger and sail. 
That sail and the wind gave us a fast ride back to the north shore. It was fun 
riding up and down those waves. Our only regret was that we had to leave that 
place where the fishing was so good just a few minutes after we had arrived there. 


Diana was home on a furlough in August prior to being transferred from Eglin 
A.F.B. to Hickham A.F.B. near Honolulu. We took a two week vacation, went up to 
Bennington and Jackson, and camped one night at the Atherton Creek Campground on 
Slide Lake east of Teton Park. We put the canoe in the water, and Diana and I 
paddled around on Slide Lake. On the south area, there are a lot of dead trees 
still standing in several feet of water. We paddled in and out among the trees. 
This was Diana's first experience with the canoe. 

The next day, we went canoing on Jenny Lake in Teton Park. Diana fished 
while I paddled slowly near the area where the stream of water comes into Jenny 
Lake from Hidden Falls. Diana caught a large cutthroat trout. We also put the 
canoe in String Lake and paddled up-stream as far as we could go. Then we walked 
the short distance to Leigh Lake. String Lake is a beautiful place to canoe. 

From Teton Park we drove over to Idaho Falls and on to Craters of the Moon. 
We stayed there overnight and explored several of the trails among the volcanic 
rocks. The next day, we drove on to Gooding to visit a few days with the Thurber 
relatives and others. Also, Beth Thurber (Loyd's and Lois's daughter) had married 
Riley Draper in the Salt Lake Temple, and had a reception at Gooding while we were 
there. Joshua A. Thurber wore a white tuxedo and stood in the reception line. 

He was Beth's grandfather. 

We got back to Bear Lake in time to attend the Clearfield 9th Ward annual 

overnight outing. I have colored slides of each of the places I have mentioned 
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on this trip, or I would not have remembered this much detail. 


In October, Terry came home on a furlough after his two year tour of duty in 
Japan. He expressed a desire to go on a mission after finishing his final year in 
the Air Force. While on this furlough, he was found worthy to receive the Melchiz- 
edek Priesthood. I was given the privilege of ordaining him to the Office of Elder. 
While doing this, I felt impressed to tell him that if he would continue to keep 
himself clean during his final year in the Air Force, as he had previously done, 
the Prophet would call him on a mission after his Air Force obligation was completed. 
And that is the way it happened. 


1968 On March 24, I was promoted from a pay grade of GS-9 to a GS-11 which 
was the highest level of non-supervisory grades in our branch of activity. My super- 
visor was a GS-12, and his supervisor, the branch chief, was a GS-13. Above him 
was the Production Control Division Chief, who was a GS-14. 


The main events for others of our family this year were as follows: On June 26 
Diana was married to Charles Morris Abadi in Honolulu. Charles was in the Air Force 
also, and he and Diana worked in the same office. Diana resigned from the Air Force 
and they rented an apartment while Charles completed his enlistment. --- In the late 
summer, Terry completed his four year hitch and was discharged from the Air Force. 


From my annual leave records and a few colored slides, I know that we spent 
a few days in May in Bennington. In June and July, we vacationed in Teton and Yellow- 
stone Parks. And in August, we vacationed in Gooding, Bennington, and at Bear Lake 
during our Ward outing. 


Early in the spring, I bought a 3 horse-power Eska outboard motor and built a 
small frame to mount on the rear of the canoe on which to mount the motor. It worked 
good for trolling in its slowest speed when we drug an empty plastic bucket behind 
the canoe on 8 feet of small nylon rope. That slowed the canoe down to the right 
speed. Also, we always used the outrigger on the canoe along with the motor. The 
outrigger gave such good stability, we could stand up without danger of capsizing. 


During our May vacation in Bennington, Melva, Mavin, Delsa, and I put tne 
canoe in Bear River where the Bern road crosses it. Then we had John take the sta- 
tion wagon back to Bennington and meet us down at the Bennington Slough. It was 
an interesting two and a half hour float trip. We saw Canadian geese with their 
young goslings, muskrats, and ducks. One old gander tried to lead us away from 
the goose and young by pretending to have an injured wing, and by flopping along 
on the water ahead of us until we were well past the goose with the brood. 

When we arrived at the slough where John was waiting with the station wagon, 
Melva and Delsa decided they had enough canoeing for one day, so they got out. 
Mavin and I then canoed on down to the Pescadero Bridge, and had John meet us there. 
It was worth the time. That was an interesting part of the river. 


On another day, Mavin and I put the canoe in the Bear River at the Pescadero 
Bridge and had the station wagon meet us at the bridge below Georgetown. This trip did 
fot take as long because the river is quite straight from the Pescadero Bridge to 
the south Nounan Bridge, and the current is twice as fast there. We moved along 
at a good pace and had an interesting short trip. 


In July, Max Owens had another canoe and camping trip organized for the Scouts. 
This one was planned to be on Jackson Lake from Colter Bay over to Elk Island. 
I decided to help Max take the boys over to Elk Island, but not to camp there with 
them for the three days. Our family arrived at Colter Bay a day earlier than the 
group with the Scouts. We did some trolling a little north of Colter Bay and around 
the Jackson Lake entry into Colter Bay, and we caught a few fish. 

On the morning when the scouts were going to canoe from Colter Bay to Elk 


Island, John and I were with them in our canoe, and we had the outboard motor 
attached to it. We relaxed and let the motor do the work. Of course, we could 
go a lot faster than the paddlers, so we cruised back and forth among them to 
see how they were getting along. Two boys in one of the canoes were not able 
to keep up with the others because they hadn't yet learned how to handle the 
canoe, and there was a light wind against them. I tossed them a rope and tow- 
ed them behind our canoe. Some of the boys in the other canoes, who had been 
taunting the slower ones a little, said it wasn't fair for us to tow them with 
the outboard motor. I guess they wanted to brag about how much they had beaten 
the less skilled boys to Elk Island, but of course, we beat them to Elk Island. 
After all had arrived, unloaded their gear, and started setting up their tents, 
John and I cruised back to Colter Bay, loaded the canoe onto the station wagon, 
hooked onto the travel trailer, and took the family up to Grant Village in 
Yellowstone Park where the fishing was much better that time of year. 


Terry had completed his four year hitch in the Air Force, and received 
his discharge in the early fall. Bishop Rulon Cummings wanted to send him on 
a mission immediately. However, Terry wanted to be with the family for awhile 
since he had been absent for four years. It was nice to have him home again, 
but we knew it would not be for very long, because he was definitely deter- 
mined to go on a mission. We were very proud of him for having such a worth- 
while goal, and for living in such a manner as to be worthy of the call when 
it came. Not many young men would be willing to sacrifice as many years of 
their personal lives to serve their country and their church as Terry did. 


1969 Terry's missionary call came in February for the country of Scotland 
with headquarters in Edinburgh. We took him to the mission home in Salt Lake 
City near the end of March., He was set apart for his mission by Elder Victor 
Brown who was a counselor in the Presiding Bishopric at that time and later 
became the Presiding Bishop. 


A few colored slides prove that our main vacation this year was a trip 
which I remember quite well. We left the canoe at home this time, but of course, 
took the travel trailer. Our six youngest children were with us, namely: John, 
Susan, Cory, Jean, Judy, and Trudy. We went down thru Salt Lake City and Provo, 
and turned east thru Thistle Junction, Helper, and Price. At Price we visited 
their dinosaur museum and saw the bones of the ancient creatures along with the 
other interesting fossils on display. 

We left Price in.the early afternoon and continued our trip to Green River, 
Cresent Junction, and the Colorado River bridge near Moab. The map showed a 
public campground next to the river.after crossing the bridge, and it was there. 
It proved to be a near perfect place to park the travel trailer for a day or 
two where we could back-track a little to visit Dead Horse Point on the west 
side of the highway, and Arches National Monument on the east. Arches later 
become a National Park. Each was spectacular in its own right. 

From our campground on the south bank of the Colorado River, we Saw sever- 
al rubber rafts go by. In the evening, a truck with two large arc spotlights 
and a large portable generator to power the spot lights would come down the road 
which paralleled the river, flashing the two brilliant light beams on the rocks 
and canyon walls for the benefit of the rafters who were still floating the river 
in the dark. Apparently, the lights were enough for the rafters to see where 
they were going. 

On the third day, we continued our trip south thru Moab. We visited the 
"Hole'n the Rock", the house which had been blasted out of solid rock. Then we 
continued on to Monticello. We turned east there, and went into Colorado and on 
thru the Dove Creek area. I was really impressed with the beauty of the farm- 
land around =. .:° Dove Creek. We paused very briefly at Cortez, and then pushed 
on for the few remaining miles to Mesa Verde National Park. The road climbed 
rapidly up to a campground where we unhooked the travel trailer in a good camp. 
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There were several different Indian cliff dwelling areas in Mesa Verde. We 
visited the ones which were nearby the camp that afternoon. There was also a very 
interesting visitor center with many Indian artifacts on display. I spent a lot 
of time there learning the story of the ancient people who inhabited the cliff 
dwelling several hundred years ago. I was especially intrigued by their tools, 
impliments, clay pots, baskets lined with clay and unlined, and the handiwork. 

The next day, we drove higher up onto the plateau and visited the dwellings up 
there. We felt as though we were on the backbone of the world. There were two 
Jarge areas where they let us into the dwellings so we could see how they were con- 
structed and arranged. They were actually small villages. As always, I found the 
whole area very educational and interesting. 

The next day, we had nearly decided to spend one more day at Mesa Verde, but 
then a lot more people started coming in for the memorial Day weekend, and it was 
getting real crowded along the trails and in the visitor center. We decided to 
jeave and let someone else have our camping spot. 

We drove down off the mountain and turned east to Durango. After looking around 
there awhile, we took the north highway up over Molas Divide (which is almost 11,000 
feet high) to Silverton, Colorado. It was beautiful. Silverton is in a very high 
mountain valley. We stopped there and had lunch. 

We climbed out of the valley thru Red Mountain Pass which is 11,018 feet in 
elevation. The drive down the other side was an experience. The road dropped fast 
and there were many sharp switch-backs. Although it was beautiful, it was also a 
relief to get down onto wider straighter roads again. It's not much fun to tow a 
travel trailer on that kind of roads even though it did have good electric brakes. 
We continued on north to Montrose. I thought about taking the short side trip to 
the Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument. However, I didn't, and I don't 
remember why not. I believe I missed a good opportunity by not doing so. I have 
seen pictures of that place which are exciting. 


We pushed on toward Grand Junction, and then took a shortcut to the east which 
Permitted us to miss the heavy traffic of Grand Junction, and put us onto Interstate 
70 just east of the city. By then, it was starting to get dark. We soon found a 
large fisherman's turnout by the banks of the Colorado River. It was an excellent 
grassy place to spend the night, and there were a few other overnight campers along 
there too. It was far enough off the highway that the traffic noise was no problem. 

We left early next morning, headed east on the highway along the Colorado 
River toward the town of Rifle. The only reason I could think of for choosing that 
route was that I had to see what a town named "Rifle" would look like, and I found 
out. It was certainly nothing special and nothing different. 

Leaving the Colorado River behind us, we went north to Meeker and then west to 
Rangely. We saw many oil well pumps along this route. From a distance, they looked 
like chickens bobbing their heads up and down as they pick up worms and seeds. 
Rangely was strictly an oil town. There didn't appear to be any other industry 
there. We bought ice cream cones at a fast-food place, then traveled on to Dino- 
saur National Monument in Utah. 

We stopped at the campground in Dinosaur National Monument near the Green 
River where we had planned to spend the night. It was still early in the afternoon. 
We looked around and couldn't see anything to do at that place. We talked it over 
and unanimously decided to drive on home. We had seen that stretch of road more than 
once before as we were near Vernal. Of course, the decision included going from home 
to Bennington the next day, and that was the deciding factor. We felt we would be 
wasting a day of vacation if we stayed around that campground until the next day. 

I suppose our neighbors at home wondered why our station wagon and travel 
trailer suddenly appeared in front of our house about 10:00 p.m. and then disappeared 
again about sunup next morning. But that was nothing new to them; we had done it 
before. And we loaded the canoe on top of the station wagon and took it with us to 
Bennington. Thus this two week vacation ended at Bennington as did many others over 
the years. We always found a variety of things to do there, and our family always 
had fun and plenty of outdoor activity. 
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My vacation record shows we spent our July vacation in Gooding and Benning- 
ton. During our time in Bennington, my High School graduating class of 43 had 
their first class reunion. It was at Summit View in Georgetown Canyon. About 
two-thirds of the class attended. We had fried chicken cooked over the open 
fire , and several other pot-luck dishes. After the dinner, we did some singing 
with John and me accompanying on our guitars. Partners were invited, but I don't 
remember any other kids being there besides John. 

We did a lot of visiting. Some of those people I had not seen since I had 
gone to Weiser in 1943. They gave out a few prizes for various things. I got 
the prize for having the most children. LeGrand got the prize for being married 
the longest. Mavin got the prize for having the youngest baby. I enjoyed it 
very much, but I am sure it was a Jot more fun for the class members than for our 
companions. It was reported that when Rex Hayes and his wife, Bonnie, drove up, 
Rex said, "This is not my class. These are all old people." In a way it was a 
slight shock to see how old we had become. 

I received a nice compliment from Kathleen Kovene Boehme, who had become a 
school teacher. She thanked me for helping her. with geometry in our sophomore 
year in high school. She claimed she would not have been able to receive her 
geometry credit without all of the help I gave her. I remember she sat at the 
desk ahead of mine in the classroom, and I helped her occasionally, but I didn't 
think it was that much help. 


About this time, or perhaps a year or two earlier, Jackie Sparks had a gentle 
pinto pony named "Comanche". She belonged to the 4 H Horse Club, and the care and 
training of Comanche was her project. We were present during the Bear Lake County 
Fair, 4H Horse Show, and watched Jackie and Comanche win the second prize on the 
obedience obstacle course. Our kids enjoyed riding Comanche occasionally when we 
were vacationing in Bennington. 


Somewhere during this period of time, my zest for deer hunting had started 
to taper off. I suppose, by now, I had done my share of hunting, and it was about 
time to turn it over to the younger generation. I have a colored slide of Terry, 
John, Cory, and Steve Widmer dressed in red hunting clothes near the beginning of 
the Snow Basin Road, in the foot hills. They are carrying rifles, except for Cory 
who was not old enough. The slide is dated 1968.** This would have been shortly 
after Terry was discharged from the Air Force, and about five or six months before 
he left on his mission. I was with them and took the picture. Terry had my .30/40 
Krag and John had the .25/35 Winchester 94 carbine. Steve had a rifle of his own. 

I remember we jumped five or six head of deer on a ridge about 150 yards 
ahead of us. The boys shot a few rounds before the deer disappeared, unharmed, 
into the oak brush. The deer had caught them by surprise, and the boys were not 
ready for serious shooting. Situations like that are part of the learning process 
when you first begin to hunt deer. 

John did get a deer, later on, in Snow Basin. He and Terry were hunting up 
a brushy ridge, and I was down by the station wagon watching them with my binoc- 
ulars. I saw John shoot two or three times, but I could not see what he was aim- 
ing at. A few moments later, he yelled down to me that he had shot a deer. I 
took the wheel barrow out of the station wagon and spent about 20 minutes pushing 
it up the ridge to where the boys had the deer strung up in a quaking aspen. I 
showed them how to clean it out, since they had not done that before. Then it was 
an easy matter to haul the deer down to the station wagon in the wheelbarrow. 


1970 The main events of this year was John's graduation from high school, 
and Diana's and Charles' first visit to our home which occured in August. 


In May, as soon as school was out, we took a vacation to Bennington and Teton 
National Park. Then in July we vacationed jn Gooding and Bennington. While at 
Bennington, we spent a day at Bear Lake, and on another day some of us rode up 
Bloomington Canyon to Bloomington Lake in Mavin's Jeep and had a picnic there. 
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I attended a funeral in Ogden on June 30 for Ed Tuttle. Ed worked in the same 
Management Analyst Unit that I did. He was about five years older than me, and he 
seemed to be well liked by everyone. He was a member of the L.D.S. Church, but had 
drogedout of activity while a teenager. About a month before his death, he asked 
me, "Ross, if I decided to start going to church again, would I have to sit up front 
and pass the sacrament with those little Deacons?" I answered, "No, Ed. The church 
has a special class and program for men like yourself who are mature adults, and who 
hold the Aaronic Priesthood. The lessons are for mature adults, and they are design- 
ed to prepare you to receive the Melchizedek Priesthood, and to be ordained an Elder. 
The class is interesting, dignified, and uplifting. There is nothing embarrassing 
about it." “How can I get into the class?" he asked. I answered, "Just tell your 
Bishop you are interested, and he will explain the program to you." He replied, 

"Maybe I can get my wife to go with me." 

About two weeks after that, they gave all of the people in our Division a screen- 
jng test for heart condition. The results from Ed's test indicated a problem. He went 
to a couple of specialists who decided he needed two valve implants. The surgery was 
accomplished a week later. Ed did not recover. He was in the hospital a week and 
passed away. It was a sad occasion for all of our unit. Many people postpone their 
repentance too long, and they die sooner than they think they will. 


In August, we met Diana's husband, Charles Morris Abadi, for the first time when 
they came from Los Angeles on a vacation. I took annual leave, and we went to Bear 
Lake for the annual 9th Ward overnight outing. When that was over, we went on to 
Yellowstone Park for a few days. We had the canoe and fishing poles with us, and the 
fishing at Grant Village was good. We all caught plenty of fish. Also, bears were 
still active around the campgrounds back then. It was exciting to see them parading 
back and forth thru the camp and checking the garbage cans rather frequently. Diana 
and Charles slept in the pup tent, John and Cory were in the station wagon, and the 
four girls, Delsa, and I slept .in the travel trailer. Diana and Charles soon got 
used to having the bears walk by the tent although they may have been a little nerv- 
ous about it at first. I believe we all enjoyed that vacation a great deal. 


John had started working at the Weber County Nursing Home sometime after grad- 
uating from high school while he was waiting to get old enough for his mission. 


1971 Ever since Terry had left for his mission, John could hardly wait. He 
was eager to get started on his. He turned 19 years old on January 16, and received 
his mission call near that time. His friend, Carl Albrechtsen, was expecting a call 
at the same time, and Carl's mother was our mail carrier. The day that Carl's call 
came in the mail, he phoned John immediately. Since our mail had not arrived yet, 
John was so impatient he and Carl went back along the mail route looking for Carl's 
mother. They found her, and she had John's call in our mail. She gave it to him. 

John was real happy that his call was for a Spanish speaking mission, Argen- 
tina. He had taken five years of Spanish in school. After the few weeks in the 
Missionary Training Center, which was in Salt Lake City at that time, he was taken 
to the Salt Lake City Airport to catch his flight for Argentina on the same day that 
Terry was due home from his mission to Scotland. The plane schedules worked out well 
enough that John and Terry were able to see each other and visit for half an hour 
before John had to board his plane. We were at the airport to pick Terry up, and to 
see John off. This happened on March 29. The first thing Terry did when he got in- 
side of the airport terminal was to remove his coat. Then he said, “This is the 
first time I have been warm for two years!" 


Another exciting event for us occurred on May 27 when we received word that our 
first grandchild had been born, and his name would be James Charles Abadi. We had 
already been planning to go to Los Angeles on our next vacation about the time that 
school would be out for the summer. I had bought a new blue and yellow 8' x 10° 
cabin style tent to take with us so we would have shelter if we decided to stay over- 
night in a campground. Of course, we planned to stay with Diana and Charles. 
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We did not intend to take our travel trailer on this trip. Also, we did 
not take our kids. Those who went were Delsa, Terry, Karen Peterson, and me. We 
traveled down U.S. Highway 91 to Cedar City, then over west to Caliente, Nevada. 
We made a short stop to see Cathedral Gorge, a very unusual rock formation. In 
Caliente, we visited briefly with the Hastings family (Delsa's sister, Alvretta), 
then continued on over to Alamo, Neveda, and down to Los Vegas. 

We put the rear seats down in the station wagon and spread the air mattresses 
out with the sleeping bags so one or two of us could stretch out and rest while 
someone kept on driving. We changed drivers so no one would get too tired. We 
also made lunch stops and pit stops as necessary. I do not remember if we drove 
from Los Vegas to Los Angeles after dark, or if we made it all of the way before 
dark. But I know we did not camp along the route. The way we were arranged, it 
was just as easy to travel during the night as it was during the day. 

We had some good road maps, so we did not have any trouble finding Diana's 
and Charles's home. One of us was acting as navigator, and was watching the map 
and street signs, and telling the driver where to turn. The traffic did not both- 
er us much because we were used to Ogden, Salt Lake City, and Hill A.F.B. at quit- 
ing time. Los Angeles wasn't much worse than that as long as we avoided the rush- 
hour traffic. 

We drove thru Hollywood on our way to VanNuys, and I recognized a few of 
the landmarks which I had seen on my previous trips there, such as: the round 
Capital Records Building, the Hollywood Bowl, Vine Street, Sunset Boulevard, etc. 

Charles drove us around to several places including his father's and mother's 
apartment in Beverly Hills. On one of the days, we drove down to Anaheim and spent 
the entire day in Disney Land. What a fantastic adventure that was! I decided 
Disney Land had been built for adults, not children. It takes an adult to really 
appreciate what a brilliant mechanical marvel that place is. My favorite attac- 
tions were Pirate's Cave, America Sings, and Small Smal] World. Charles and Diana 
did not go with us to Disney Land because Charles was needed at the store, but 
the next day he took us on an extended drive around the area. It was all very ex- 
citing to us. 

When it was time for us to leave for home, wé left early enough in the morn- 
ing to get ahead of the rush-hour traffic thru Los Angeles. We had planned a dif- 
ferent route than the way we came to California. So, we drove down thru River- 
side to Palm Springs where we drove around a few of the streets to look at the ex- 
pensive houses. The thing that I noticed most was the scarcity of water. The 
homes had cactus gardens instead of lawns. It was obviously built in a very dry 
sandy desert. 

From Palm Springs, we traveled Interstate 10 thru Indio and Blythe. There were 
a few groves of trees where irrigation water was available. The weather report 
on the radio told us the temperature would be over 100° in Blythe later that day. 

In Arizona we turned north on U.S. 60 and climbed up out of the hot desert 
thru Merritt Pass and on to Prescott. It was much cooler and more pleasant in 
Prescott where the town was located among the hills which were covered with ever- 
green trees. We stopped there for awhile, then pushed on north to Ash Fork, east 
to Williams, and north again to the Grand Canyon National Park south rim. 

We were amazed at the overwhelming size and ruggedness of that breathtaking 
scene. It was impossible to describe with words. And pictures only give a hint 
of the real thing. We feasted our eyes upon it for quite a while. I used the 
binoculars to see if I could find the Phantom Ranch in the bottom of the canyon 
near the Colorado River. I spotted something which I thought might be a part of 
it, but it was miles away, and starting to get a little dark down there. Also, 
the sky was cloudy, and a little light rain began to fall on us. 

I had planned to camp for the night in the Park campground. We drove over 
to the campground and found a vacant spot. Then I thought about the work of un- 
packing, pitching the tent in the rain, blowing up the air mattresses, taking 
the tent down in the morning and folding it up while it was wet, repacking, etc. 

I asked the others if they would prefer traveling after dark instead of pitching 
camp. They voted to keep traveling. So we did. My only regret was that it was 
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already starting to get dark, and I was sure we would miss some interesting scenery. 
The map showed that we went thru the Painted Desert, part of the Kaibab Forest, 
Marble Canyon (intriguing names), and who knows what else, without seeing any of it. 
A small consolation was that we arrived home very early in the morning. 


In late June, we vacationed in Bennington and at the State Park on the west 
side of Bear Lake near Garden City. While we were at Bennington, Mavin took Melva, 
Delsa, and me in his Jeep around the Blackfoot Reservoir. We had a picnic lunch, and 
we visited some hot water springs over west of the reservoir where some outfit had 
done some test drilling in the springs. There was quite a bit of hot water flowing 
from two of the springs which was beginning to create a pretty colored formation 
like some of the springs in Yellowstone Park. I took a colored slide of it. 

When we were camped at the State Park on Bear Lake, we put the canoe in the 
water and cruised along the shore where several of the summer homes were located. 
Some of them had huge glass windows and doors facing the lake. We could see right 
into their living rooms and their small lake-front yards as we passed by. Some were 
fixed up quite nice. 


Mother's family of Smiths had a family reunion in Georgetown, Idaho, in July. 
It was at the small picnic shelter in the park across the street to the south of the 
church house. Some of the nieces and nephews (my cousins) who attended, I had not 
seen for many years. Four of Mother's brothers were present. They were: Lewis (Bud), 
Levere, Marvin, and James. Also, three of the girls, Irene (Mother), Veda (Dolly), 
and Lareta were there. That was all of the family who were still alive, except for 
Clarissa who was 81 years old and was in a nursing home in Gridley, California. 
Venice Smith Dunford and Lareva Smith Wilcox Larsen, who were cousins of Mother's, 
stopped by for a few minutes. LeRoy Borrowman, my cousin, had been fishing on Black- 
foot River. He showed me some large trout, in his ice chest, which he had caught. 

I was surprised at their size. . 

Mother's family seldom if ever held a family reunion. None of them seemed 
to want the responsibility of leading out and organizing a reunion. I believe 
Evelyn Borrowman Larsen organized this one, even though her mother, Arminta, had 
been dead since 1945. 


Diana, Charles, and James came up to vacation with us in August. I don't 
temember where we went or what we did. James was not quite three months old. I am 
sure that limited Diana's activities considerably. 


Although my Mother and Delsa's Father are seldom mentioned in connection with 
our many vacations, we always invited Mother to go with us whenever we went anywhere 
that she was interested in. She went with us to Bennington, many times, and she 
stayed with the Burdicks while we were at Mavin's and Melva's with our travel trailer. 
She also went to Yellowstone Park a few times with us, and a time or two she camped 
at Bear Lake with us. Mostly, she did not want to leave her house if we were plan- 
ning to be gone more than three or four days. She went. with us most of the time if 
we were going down to Salt Lake City,or some other place that did not require stay- 
ing overnight. 

Delsa's Father stayed with us a few days, two or three times each year. Several 
times we took him from Gooding to Bennington, and the home with us. Or we took him 
from Utah up to Bennington, and then to Gooding. He also went to Yellowstone Park 
with us a few times. There were several times when we shared the cost of bus tickets 
with A.K. (Delsa's brother) to bring their Father to our homes in Utah, or to get him 
back to his home in Gooding. When he was in Utah, he generally divided his time be- 
tween A.K.'s home and ours. Usually he was in Utah for the Christmas season. Of 
course, other members of my family also took our Mother with them, and members of 
Delsa's family took their father with them on numerous occasions. However, I am sure 
we traveled a lot more than any of the others. 


This fall, we started considering a possible move out of Clearfield and into 
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one of the smaller rural towns. The noise from the nearby Interstate Freeway 

was a constant roar, day and night, and the traffic was steadily increasing. It 
was getting intolerable for us, especially on hot days when our windows had to 

be open. The testing and revving up of the powerful jet engines on Hill Air Force 
Base in the middle of the night added to the din. The noise along with the con- 
stantly ringing telephone, the overwhelming number of visitors, and pressures of 
the job, combined in taking a toll on our nerves. We felt that we needed a 
little more “elbow room" away from the worst of the noise, and a reduction in the 
number of visitors and phone calls. Also, there were other considerations which 
had to do with situations in the schools our kids were attending, some undesirable 
policies of our city government, and the general feeling of being smothered by 
traffic and people. 

We started taking frequent drives after work and on Saturdays, thru the near- 
by rural towns and country side, looking for possible spots to relocate. Then we 
lengthened our search and visited the towns a little farther away. Plain City on 
the northwest of Ogden appealed to me until I discovered it was exactly under the 
flight pattern of the large jet aircraft as they made their approach to the north 
end of the main Hill A.F.B. runway. They made a deafening noise and shook the 
ground many times each day, and I presume each night also. The towns down closer 
to the Salt Lake were under the circle flight pattern of the smaller jet planes 
as they maneuvered into the landing pattern. 

I talked to the Bishop of the Mantua Ward up the canyon east of Brigham City. 
He showed me five-one acre building lots on the south shore of Mantua Reservoir. 
We were very interested in one of those, but it turned out that those lots did not 
have any water rights, and would not be sold until a water system was developed 
for them which might take a year to do. 

Our search extended into Cache Valley, and went as far north as Richmond. 
That would have been a long way to commute to work, but a bus load of people were 
commuting to Hill A.F.B. from Preston, Idaho. Richmond seemed to be a very pleas- 
ant and quiet town. We had our eyes on two pieces of property there, however, we 
had not talked to the realestate company about them. I didn't want to travel that 
far to work. I jokingly asked Delsa, "How would you like to move back to George- 
town or Bennington?" She said, "Yes!" Winter overtook us at this point. 


1972 We started giving more serious thought to moving, and the kids were 
all in favor of going to Bennington. I wasn't sure what we would do for an income 
if I quit my job at Hil1A.F.B. The more we thought and prayed about moving, the 
more we felt we should go to Bennington or Georgetown, and have faith that I would 
find a job there. With John on his mission to Argentina, we had to support him. 
Our immediate financial needs could be met with the 26 days of annual leave for 
which they would pay me, the $11,000 I had in my Civil Service retirement fund, 
and some money we had in the bank. For some unknown reason, I just wasn't worried 
at all about finding a job. I seemed to be fully assured that a job would be 
available when I needed it. 

Our being able to move really depended upon whether or not we could sell our 
house. We had to have the money from the house sale in order to purchase property 
in our new location. In other words, we had to locate another home to which we 
were planning to move, get it tied up so that no one else could buy it, then wait 
until we could sell our house and collect the money for it in order to pay for the 
new home. That could have been a difficult task. 

In February, Delsa and I went up to Bennington for a couple of days and stayed 
overnight with Lloyd and Veda Burdick. We visited Jack Crane to see if he knew of 
a building lot we could buy. He told us Bishop William (Bill) Jenson had recently 
mentioned they should divide the old Relief Society lot into three building lots 
and sell them. (The Relief Society lot was the northeast quarter of the block 
across the street south of the church house.) Then Jack said, "I really don't have 
land for sale, but if that Relief Society lot sale doesn't happen, I would sell you 
an acre or two rather than have you go somewhere else." 

We drove out to Henson's and talked to Bishop Jenson who had been the Bishop 
for only a few months. He said he wanted to divide the quarter block and sell it. 
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The Bennington Ward didn't need it, and the church had recommended that they dispose 
of it. He would make a proposal to the Melchizedek Priesthood that they divide it 
into three lots and sell it. 

We drove out to Georgetown and looked around. There were two houses for sale, 
but we were not interested in them. They were old, and inadequate for our needs. 

I knew Lloyd Smith would sell me an acre of our old ranch down next to the Three Mile 
Road, but we didn't want to live clear out there again. We pinned our hopes on get- 
ting one of the Relief Society lots in Bennington. 

We put our house up for sale, and had all of the various inspections, apprais- 
als, and necessary repairs accomplished. I did the repairs myself. They consisted 
of putting some sheet metal screws in the vent pipe joints of the gas furnace, repaint- 
ing the garage, and installing a stainless steel sink in the kitchen cabinet because 
the enameled one had a few chips. Then we prayed that some one would come along and 


buy our house at the appropriate time. 

We started visiting the mobile home sales lots and looking at all of their dou- 
ble wide units. We did a lot of comparisons of prices, quality, floor plans, and size. 
We learned much about mobile homes in two months, and there was a big difference among 
the units. The most expensive were not necessarily the best quality. We decided on 
a 24' x 56' with three bedrooms and two full sized bathrooms with both tubs and show- 
ers. It had 1,300 square feet of floor space while our house had only 900 square 
feet not counting the basement. 

The sales lot for this home was in north Layton. A big advantage of getting a 
mobile home was that we did not have to buy it until it was ready to be moved. If 
someone else wanted to buy it before we were ready, the salesman could get another 
one just like it for us. The sales lot was only about two miles from our house. They 
agreed to move it onto our lot in Idaho and set jt up whenever we were ready. Also, 
they agreed to let us put our furniture in the two sections and they would not charge 
us for moving it with the mobile home. That solved the big problem of moving. 

While we were waiting for a buyer for our house, our family life continued on 
as before, with a couple of high lights. Susan graduated from high school, and Terry 
married Karen Kay Peterson. Karen was a recent convert to the church from Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. Diana had met her at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida when she 
was transferred there. Karen had been converted to the church and baptized at Eglin, 
and she was on the lookout for other L.D.S. girls. Diana brought Karen with her to 
our home when they were on furloughs. After Karen had completed her enlistment, she 
moved to Provo to attend B.Y.U. We kept in touch with her, and she visited us sev- 
eral times on weekends. Terry met her after he was discharged from the Air Force. 
They kept in contact by letter while Terry was on his mission. 

On May 18, 1972, which was Delsa's Father's birthday, a group of us was in the 
Salt Lake Temple for the wedding. The group consisted of Terry, Karen, Joshua Thurber, 
my Mother, Delsa, and me. After the wedding, we went down to the temple cafeteria 
to have lunch. The seven presidents of the First Quorum of Seventy were there having 
their lunch. They finished before we did, and passed close by our table on their 
way out. The ones I remember were: Bruce McConkie, Milton Hunter, Paul Dunn, Theodore 
Tuttle, Loren Dunn, and S. Dilworth Young who was the senior president. Elder Young 
stopped and talked to us. He asked, "Is this a wedding, or a family reunion?" We 
answered, "Both. And it is also a birthday." Delsa's Father said, "I am 86 years 
young today." Elder Young congratulated him, and Terry and Karen for their temple 
marriage. Then he said, "Now this is the right way to do it. Some people spend a 
lot of money to rent a fancy place down town, and they have an expensive meal catered. 
But this is the best way to do it, right here in the Lord's house." 


Chapter 35 


We Move To Bennington, Idaho 


In June, an L.D.S. family in the Air Force, named Paskett, was looking for a 
home to buy in the Clearfield 9th Ward so they could move out of the base housing. 
They looked at ours, and decided to buy it. The financing, approvals, and red-tape 
took about a month. It was all completed near the middle of July, so we bought the 
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mobile home, and then moved up to Mavin's and Melva's in our station wagon and 
travel trailer. I had 13 days of annual leave which had been earned since the 
first of the year in addition to the 30 days which they permitted me to accumu- 
late. They would pay me for the 30 days, put I would have to "use or Lose" the 
13 days. I gave them a two week notice of my intent to terminate my employment, 
then started using the annual leave. 

In Bennington, I got with LeGrand Burdick and his two sons, who were building 
the milking parlor and shelter shed for Kent Crane east of Bennington, and helped 
them nail the corrugated steel on the roof and sides. They helped me put in the 
footings and concrete block pillars on which to set our mobile home. (We had 
bought the corner lot of the three building lots which had been created out of 
the Relief Society quarter block.) Don Burdick dug with his backhoe and in- 
stalled a sewer drain field and septic tank system, and dug a trench for water 
lines. He hauled dirt and back filled around the concrete block pillars. We 
didn't put a basement under the mobile home because it was constructed to be 
supported under the four steel "I" beams which ran full-length under the middle 
of the two sections. It was not intended to be supported entirely under the out- 
er walls. 

When the pillars were in place and ready for the mobile home, we went back 
down to Clearfield, moved our furniture into the mobile home sections, and told 
the salesman we were ready to have our mobile home set up. He said Morgan's Mov- 
ing Service would bring it to us in four days. We finished cleaning out the house 
so Pasketts could move in. We locked our non-furniture items in the garage, which 
we had not put in the mobile home sections. We then went back to Bennington. 

On the third day, Morgan's brought the rear section of the mobile home and 
set it on the west half of the pillars. The next day, they brought the front half 
and completed setting up. It was after dark when they finished. We started liv- 
ing in it immediately, but it was a few days before we had water, sewer, electric 
power, and propane gas all hooked up. 


As soon as it was set up, several people came to look inside of it. It was 
only the second new home in Bennington for many years. Tim Crane had brought ina 
new factory built house the year before, but ours was the first new mobile home 
that several of the people had ever been in. The teenage girls especially, seemed 
“to be the most interested. It was real nice. Every room was carpeted except the 
kitchen. Most people were surprised at the carpet in the bathrooms. Also, we had 
all new appliances (automatic washer, dryer, refrigerator, cook stove, water heater), 
and a new dinette set with oval shaped table and plush-covered chairs. In the liv- 
ing room, we had a new floral design couch with matching two-seated couch, and two 
jarge end-table lamps. With the wood paneling walls and the new floral drapes, it 
was a very attractive sight to people who had not been in any model homes before. 
Even the name "mobile home” was new to them. Sister Esma Parker said, "I had no 
idea a trailer house could be so beautiful." 

The large bedrooms and the two full sized bathrooms were also commented on by 
most everyone. And the large walk-in closets were envied by the women with the 
older houses. They wondered where we put all of our kids until they saw the large 
size of the bedrooms and closets. Our four girls had bunk beds, and Cory had his 
own bedroom until John returned from his mission to share the bedroom with Cory. 


When my 13 days of annual leave was used up, we went back down to Clearfield 
for me to terminate from my job at Hill A.F.B., receive my debriefing, and pick up 
my pay checks. We also had to get the rest of our things we had locked in the gar- 
age. Our good friends, DuWain and Ruth Larsen took a large load of our stuff in 
their GMC van, and we were able to take the rest of it in our station wagon. 
Larsens stayed with us a couple of days in Idaho. 

DuWain helped me dig the hole for our electric service pole. It had to be 
five feet deep, so we had to dig it like steps going down into a hole. The power 
company truck was there when we finished digging, and they set the pole up for me. 
I put the conduit and meter base on the pole, and pulled the wiring thru the con- 
duit. It ran three feet under ground and up under the corner of the house to the 
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service entry panel. When I got all of that accomplished, a power company man came 
out and hooked up our power. 

I did the plumbing for our propane from the tank to the connection under the 
house. The propane was used in the kitchen stove, the furnace, and a 30 gallon 
water heater. And I did the plumbing for our water from our property line to the 
connection under the house. At the same time, I plumbed three faucets on the out- 
side of the house for watering the lawns, etc. I had to crawl around under the 
house to run the pipes to the north, east and south sides. 

When the utilities were all in operation, Lloyd Burdick helped me pour a small 
foundation around the outside edge of the house on which to build the framework for 
the skirting. The house was setting about two feet above ground level, so it had to 
be closed off from the winter cold. I built the skirting framework out of 2" a" 
material and then covered it with galvanized roofing steel. I insulated part of it 
on the inside with 33" fiberglas rolls. 

I raked a large section of the lot around the house, by hand, with a garden rake 
to get it smooth to plant a lawn and to remove the rocks. I picked up all of the 
rocks and hauled them to a new location with the wheel barrow. I used the Tawn 
mower to cut all of the weeds and wild grass between the roadway and the property 
lines on the north and east of the lot. I even dug out a few clumps of sagebrush. 
I tore out the rest of the old rusty barbed wire fences on the north and east, and 
removed the old post with a bumper jack. 

Lloyd Burdick brought his table saw and helped me build the front porch onto 
the east of the house. I had planned and drawn it earlier when I was deciding how 
to set the house on the lot. We had been using some rather precarious temporary 
steps to help us get into and out of the house. Next, I built a wooden sidewalk 
from the porch to the east property line to keep us out of the mud. Then I planted 
a lawn in front of the house. I had a dump truck deliver 20 yards of fine gravel 
for my loop-thru driveway. He dumped it mostly in one pile, so I had to spread it 
with a shovel, wheel barrow, and garden rake. 

When Don Burdick was able to get away from his other jobs, I had him dig a 
16' x 24' basement eight feet west of the house where the back end of my garage 
was going to be. I planned to build a storage room over the basement as part of 
the garage building. I put in forms and had a ready-mix truck bring concrete for 
the footings. When the footings were ready, LeGrand, Don, and Laran set up the forms 
and poured the basement walls for me. 

All of that work had taken a couple of months, and it was now the last of Sep- 
tember. I received a phone call from Dr. Paul Daines in Montpelier. He asked if 
I would be interested in interviewing for a job at the Bear River Lumber Company. 

He named a time for me to meet with him and his brother, John Daines, who was also 
a doctor in Montpelier. I hadn't started looking for work yet, because I hoped to 
get the storage room built before winter. We had a lot of food storage which needed 
to be in the basement, and my large number of books needed to be moved out of a pile 
in our bedroom and onto shelves in the storage room. However, I felt I had better 
look into this job possibility. I knew there were not many jobs available in Bear 
Lake Valley, especially during the winter months. 

I had a very pleasant visit with the two doctors at the interview. I could see 
they were very intelligent, and knew plenty about the lumber and hardware business. 
I told them about my background and experience. I could tell they were both active 
members of the L.D.S. Church, so I told them of my teaching and Stake Missionary 
experiences. They gave me the job, and I started to work at the Bear River Lumber 
Company in a few days. 

I remembered that I had not been concerned about finding a job when we decided 
to move from Utah, and here was a job that came looking for me almost before I was 
ready for it. Coincidence? I felt it was more than that. If the Spirit had di- 
rected us to move to Idaho, then it certainly had not abandoned us. The ease with 
which we had obtained our building lot right when we needed it, finding a nice home 
to put on it, as well as the ease and lack of expense in getting our furniture moved, 
and now, a job before I had started looking for one, placed these incidents ina 
realm beyond coincidence as far as I was concerned. How could things have worked 
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out any better for us? Our health made an immediate improvement after we left 
Clearfield. The physical work increased my strength and vitality. The lack of 
noise made us feel like a big load had been removed from our shoulders. We were 
50 much more relaxed that we felt like we were on a long vacation. In fact, we 
parked the travel trailer in back of the house and did not take another trip with 
it. We didn't have any further need to leave home just to "get away from jit all". 
I was surprised at how well the kids all adjusted to the move. Never once did I 
hear any of them say, "I wish we hadn't moved." 


Chapter 36 


Occupation: Assistant Manager, Bear River Lumber Company 


Doctors John and Paul Daines, and John's father-in-law, T.H.Spencer, owned 
the Bear River Lumber Company, a retail building materials store. John was the 
manager, and did all of the buying of the inventory. I did everything else after 
I had been there a few days and learned how their accounting system worked. John 
came over to the lumber company every morning for a few minutes on his way to his 
doctor office. He would ask if I had any questions, or needed any help. He even 
pitched in and helped me put the new shipment of materials in the racks and on 
the shelves when he had a little time to spare. Paul came over quite often too, 
just to see how we were doing. Occasionally, they would also drop by in the after 
noon when their office hours were over. 

I soon got so I could tell when they had some surgery scheduled during the 
day. They would be sober and quiet when they came in for a few minutes in the 
morning. Then if every thing went well for them.during the surgery, they would 
be whistling and joking when they came back in the afternoon. 

I enjoyed working for them. They were always pleasant and considerate. Some 
people said John was not as friendly as Paul, and that he was always too business 
like, but I didn't find that to be the case. He did joke with people quite often. 
One day he was coughing and sneezing when a woman customer was in the store. She 
said, "John, you had better see a doctor about that cold." He answered, "I don't 
know any good doctors." 


One of the first things I did was to take my lawn mower into the Bear River 
Lumber Company yard and mow all of the weeds and dry grass in the front yard from 
the property line next to Highway 30 back to the large main building. At the same 
time, Cory and Jean helped me clean up the trash and stack it neatly in the rear 
of the lot. The place looked much better after that. Next, I started improving 
conditions inside of the large building. (It was owned by Lyman Kunz, and was 
leased by the Bear River Lumber Company.) I built a couple of ladders for climb- 
ing up to the second deck of storage bays which were above the main floor bays on 
both sides of the main aisles. Later, I built cat-walks along the front of those 
upper bays so we could go from one bay to another without having to climb down and 
move the ladders. 

Also, I rearranged and remodeled several of the bays so the items would be 
much easier for handling. For instance, I put the bales of insulation in the upp- 
er bays, and moved the heavy sheets of corrugated steel down to the main floor 
level so they could be moved into and out of the bins while standing on the floor 
instead of climbing up and down the ladders with them. The insulation could be 
tossed up and down without injury to it or the people. I moved the 4' x 8' wood 
paneling down to the main floor level and stood it on edge in narrow bins so 
customers could examine the different kinds just by walking along the floor in 
front of it. 

When I first started working at Bear River Lumber, there were no prices mark- 
ed on anything. I had to look the items up in a note book, and tell the customers 
the prices. Naturally, this took a lot of time and was very inconvenient for me 
and the customers. As soon as I was able, I put cards with prices on all of the 
bins. The customers liked that a lot better, and it sure saved me a lot of time 
even though many prices had to be changed each time we got new shipments. 
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Frequently, Cory and Jean came over to the store after school was out for the 
day, and helped me put the new shipments of lumber, plywood, sheetrock, corrugated 
steel, etc., into the bins. We didn't have a fork lift, and the delivery trucks 
dumped the bundles of materials into the center aisle. We had to get it into the 
bins so we could move around and wait on the customers. Because of all that phys- 
ical activity, Cory, Jean, and I increased in strength. Jean, in particular, got 
stronger than most girls her size. One of the boys on the school bus kept teas- 
ing her, and would not quit after she had warned him. Finally, she doubled up her 
fist and hit him so hard he almost bawled. The kids said he had tears in his eyes. 
After that, the boys started calling her "Mean Jean", but they didn't pick on her 
anymore. 

Business began increasing, and Susan helped me with the book work for several 
weeks. I was doing quite a bit of cutting of the boards, plywood, and corrugated 
steel on special orders for customers, and it was getting to be more than I could 
keep up with. I didn't have time to do all of the accounting. With Susan's help, 
I was able to get by for a few months. 


One of the fringe benefits of the job was that I could buy material from the 
company at cost plus ten-percent. Their normal mark up was 32%. The other two 
lumber companies in Montpelier used a markup of at least 50% on lumber, and more 
than that on hardware. Besides that, John Daines was dealing with some supply 
sources where he was not paying as much for wholesale as the other two Montpelier 
retailers. 

I bought enough material to do my storage room over the basement. My biggest 
problem was finding the time to build it, because I was working at Bear River Lum- 
ber from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (9 hours) Mondays thru Fridays, and 8:30 a.m. thru 
12:30 p.m. on Saturdays. As things worked out, we had a nice long fall, and no 
early snow. Cory, Jean, and I put the floor joists on top of the basement walls in 
the evening before Thanksgiving Day. We covered it with plywood and built the stud 
walls on Thanksgiving Day, stopping work only long enough to eat dinner. In the 
evenings, we put up the truss rafters and nailed on the corrugated steel siding and 
roofing. It only snowed on the project once before we got the building closed in. 
After that, I was able to work inside with a light after dark. 

On Christmas Day, Lloyd Burdick showed me how to lay out and build the stair- 
way going down into the basement in the east end of the storage room. We finished 
the stairway that day. I learned enough about steps and stairways from Uncle Lloyd 
on that job that I later used the knowledge to plan and build several sets of steps 
for customers. 

After I had put the insulation in the walls and ceiling of the storage room, 

I covered the inside walls and ceilings with particle board. Then I designed a 
method of building strong compartmented shelves from 5/8" particle board by support- 
ing the shelves every two feet with particle board dividers. I covered the whole 
west wall of the storage room from floor to ceiling with shelves of the right size 
to hold hundreds of books. Later, I built wider shelves for two walls in the base- 
ment. We surely enjoyed having all of that storage space in the basement and in 
the storage room above it. I didn't try to do anything toward building the garage 
and the back room to connect the house with the garage and storage room, until the 
next summer. 
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MISSTONARY EXPERIENCES 


Ross Harvey Tippets 


I was ordained a Seventy in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latterday Saints 
January 28, 1966, by Milton R. Hunter of the First Quorum of Seventy in his office 
in the old church office building in Salt Lake City, Utah. Those present besides 
Elder Hunter and me were my wife, Delsa, and our twins, Judy and Trudy. 


The missionary experiences related herein occurred in Clearfield, Utah, 
between the date of my ordination to the Office of Seventy and the date we moved 
to Bennington, Idaho, which was early in July, 1972. The experiences are not 
given in chronological order. I have forgotten the order in which they occurred, 
and they are being written from memory in 1982. The details are accurate insofar 
as I am able to remember. These experiences were of great benefit to me in 
strengthening my testimony. I hope they will be of value to those who may read 
these things in the future. 


I hereby dedicate these writings to my eternal companion, our children, 
and our childrens' children to the latest generation with my eternal love. 


Immediately after my ordination to the Office of Seventy, I was called by 
my Stake President and set apart as a stake missionary for a two year mission. 
At the end of the two years, I was released from my mission, and then called to 
another two year stake mission within a week or so. Near the end of the second 
two year period, the Seventies were informed that all Seventies were to be mis- 
sionaries by virtue of their ordinations, and that they would no longer be called 
and set apart or released as missionaries. They were to remain missionaries as 
long as they were Seventies. I was a Seventy for about 10 years. 


Also, during this entire period of time until we moved to Bennington, Idaho, 
in 1972, I was the teacher of the Gospel Doctrine Class in the Clearfield 9th 
Ward Sunday School. In addition, I was a Home Teacher to four or five part-member 
families. And much of the time, I was Class Instructor of our group of Seventies. 
I spent a lot of time reading and studying to prepare lessons. Last of all, I 
was an active member of the Ward choir, singing bass or baritone depending om the 
place assigned by the director. Most of that time, I was the choir president. 


I mention these things, not for self aggrandizement, but to illustrate the 
great amount of opportunity and help the Lord will give us if we will accept the 
callings which He offers to us from time to time. I can truthfully bear test- 
imony that I have had much joy and happiness in the service I have been able to 
give, and I and my family have been blessed many times over. The greatest bless- 
ings of all, to me, have been a faithful loving wife and obedient talented sons 
and daughters. 


Rowe A. Ayepele 


A2 


A GIRL _NAMED MICKEY 

One day, I received a phone call from the daughter of Bishop Bert Harmer 
of the Clearfield 4th Ward. The daughter said, “Brother Tippets, I was told that 
you are the missionary assigned to this area. Is that right?" 

"Yes," I answered. 

She continued, "I have this friend who is not a member of the Church and 
she said she would like to know more about it. What shall I do?" 

"Tell me where and when we could give her the first discussion," I replied, 
“and I will contact my companion. We would prefer to have the discussions in her 
home so that her family could hear them too." 

"I'm afraid that would not be possible," Miss Harmer said. "Her father is 
Captain Fay. They live on base (Hill Air Force Base) in one of the family houses. 
Before they were transferred out here to Hill, his friends at his previous station 
told him that as soon as he got out in Mormon country the missionaries would be 
after him. He and the family came here on the defensive, and they don't want any- 
thing to do with the Mormon missionaries or their religion. I thought maybe I 
could bring my friend here to my home, and you could give the discussions here." 

That is the way we arranged it. My companion at that time was Newel Crookston, 
and we went to Bp. Harmer's home on Ross Drive at the appointed time. There we met 
Miss Mickey Fay, an attractive girl about 18 years of age with a pleasing personality. 

During the introductons and "getting acquainted"..conversation, we learned 
that Mickey was the oldest child in her family, that she had brothers and sisters, 
and that her parents knew she was going to discuss religion with Mormon missionaries. 
They were not pleased with this, but had reluctantly decided that she was old 
enough to make up her own mind about such things. She had very recently graduated 
from high school. 

During the first discussion, we could see that she was intelligent, enthusi- 
astic, and seemed to believe the things we were telling her. In fact, she was the 
kind of "golden contact" the missionaries are hoping to find. A sweet spirit was 
present, and at the conclusion of the discussion she gave the closing prayer after 
we had instructed her on how to pray. We felt the first discussion had been a real 
success. 

One week later at the same time and place, Elder Crookston and I arrived a 
little before the girls got there. Miss Harmer would drive up onto the base, 
pick Mickey up, bring her to the Harmer home, and then take Mickey back to her 
home again. Sister Donna Harmer, Bp. Harmer's wife, visited with us a moment, and 
then the girls walked in. Almost immediately, we sensed a drastic change in Mickey's 
attitude. Her handshake was limp, her smile was gone, and she sat across the room 
as far away from us as she could get. During the discussion she seemed annoyed and 
sullen. 

As soon as the discussion was over, the girls left. We stayed a few minutes 
to talk to Sister Harmer. We mentioned the changed attitude of Mickey, and Sister 
Harmer said she also had noticed it as soon as Mickey walked into the room. She 
had no idea what was wrong. We wondered if Mickey had received some pressure from 
her parents. 

I asked Sister Harmer if she would question her daughter when she returned 
home from taking Mickey home to see if she knew what may have happened. She said 
she would, and promised to call me immediately. 

After my companion and I left the Harmer's home, we discussed a course of 
action, because it seemed to us that Mickey was about to give up and drop out of 
the discussions. I suggested we fast and then go to the Salt Lake Temple for some 
sessions. While in the temple we could offer a silent prayer for an answer to the 
problem. Elder Crookston said he would certainly join me in fasting and prayer, 
but would not be able to go to the temple during the daytime, because he was teach- 
ing at Weber College, and would not be able to leave his classes. We decided to 
have our fast in a couple of days, and I would go to the temple alone. I was able 
to arrange a day of vacation from my job. : 

When I arrive home from the discussion, I received a phone call from Sister 
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Harmer. She said that her daughter did not know what had happened to Mickey. 
She had been pretty quiet during the drive back to her home. 

On our planned day, I fasted and went to the Salt Lake City Temple early 
in the morning. I stayed for three endowment sessions. Between sessions while 
sitting quietly and waiting for the people to come into the first room, I said 
a silent prayer. I told the Lord of the problem we had encountered with Mickey, 
that we did not know what was wrong, and we did not know what to do. I promised 
Him if He would show me what to do, I would do my best to follow the inspiration 
He might give me. Later during the session, a sweet warm feeling that the prob- 
lem would work out all right came over me. I got a strong impression that we 
should proceed with the 3rd discussion just as though nothing was wrong. 

Elder Crookston and I met at the Harmer's at the appointed time, and the 
girls walked in about one minute behind us. I could see that Mickey had not 
changed since the 2nd discussion. She was still about lixe a big icicle walking 
into the room. Her smile was still absent. She shook hands limply. She sat 
across the room as far away as she could get. 

It was my turn to give the discussion. After the opening prayer, an inspi- 
ration flashed through my mind. I opened my Bible to a certain scripture. I 
crossed.thelivingroom and knelt down on the carpet by the side of Mickey's chair. 
I looked directly into her eyes and asked, "Mickey, do you know the Lord loves 
you?" She looked startled. I placed my open Bible on her lap, pointed to the 
scripture with my finger, and read, "For God so loved the world -that He gave His 
only bagotten Son that whoso believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." 

She looked intently at the scripture for a moment, and then looked back at 
me again. Still kneeling by her chair, I told her about the love our Father in 
Heaven has for his children. I told her that He loved her just as much as He 
loves His other children. I told her that He wanted her to hear the truth, and 
He had brought her to-Utah where His servants could show her the truth. I told 
her He had sent us to her with His message, and He was waiting to see if she 
would receive it. 

She was very sober for a few moments, and then she relaxed and started to 
smile. I went back to the flannel board and began the 3rd discussion. She be- 
came the Mickey we had seen during the first discussion, enthusiastic and inter- 
ested. She remained enthusiastic for the rest of the discussions, and was truly 
a "golden contact." 

She accepted the challenge to be baptized, and a date was set. We asked 
her to invite her family to the baptism. She did, and they refused to come. 
They told her that they would not try to stop her from being baptized if that 
was what she wanted, but they forbid her to bring any of her religious ideas 
home to contaminate her younger brothers and sisters. She felt bad about that, 
but she went ahead with the baptism because she had received a testimony that 
this church was true. 

One day shortly before her baptism, I asked her if she would mind telling 
us what had caused her change in attitude between the first and the second dis- 
cussions. I told her we sensed she was about ready to stop taking the discus- 
sions after the second one, and then became interested again at the beginning of 
the third discussion. She replied, in essence, "Well, I went to see that movie 
"Romeo and Juliet' and as I sat there watching those terrible tragedies taking 
place, I felt very bad, and I started thinking that God was cruel for letting 
such sad things happen. I decided I didn't want anything to do with Him or His 
church. Then when you showed me that He loved me, I felt good again." 

I took that opportunity to tell her about the power of Satan, and how he 
plants such dark thoughts in our minds to lead us astray, and keep us from learn- 
ing the truth. She said she understood that now. . 

After her baptism, she attended Bishop Harmer's Ward, the Clearfield 4th, 
and soon she was teaching a young Junior Sunday School class. 

One day I got a call from her. She asked, “Brother Tippets, how do I go 
about teaching someone about our church? There is this boy here on base and I 
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would like to have him learn about our church." 

I answered, "Just like we did with you, Mickey. Get him to agree to have the 
discussions, and then call me and tell me when and where we could talk to him. We 
would prefer giving the discussions in his home where his family could hear them. 

Or if he is an Airman living in the barracks, see if you could bring him to my home 
or the home of one of your friends." But the call never came. The Lord had other 
plans for her. i 

About six months or so after she joined the church, a young missionary returned 
to his home in the 4th Ward. He was James Adams, son of Raymond and Jane Adams. He 
had been one of my Sunday School students when he was about 14 years old. In due 
time, I received an invitation to their wedding in the Salt Lake Temple. I was not 
able to go, but I do not remember why unless we were vacationing somewhere. 

I did not see them until a year or more after their wedding. Then one Sunday 
I met them as we were all coming out of Stake Conference. They showed me their brand 
new baby boy, and they looked very happy. 

"Well, Jim," I said, "Do you see how the Lord's system works? While you were 
out in the world sacrificing your time and money to help take the Gospel to our 
Father in Heaven's children out there, He had two more missionaries back in your home 
territory preparing an eternal partner for you to come home to." 

I asked Mickey, "How are things at your parents home?" 

"About the same as before," she answered, "but they are proud of their grandson." 


I offer this true story as one example of how the Lord can use us, his servants, 
to help bring about His mighty works, even though we are weak and lacking in knowledge. 
When we encountered that problem with Mickey, we did not know what to do, but the Lord 
knew what she needed. Because we were interested enough to do a little bit extra, 
the Lord gave us the answer to our call for help. He showed us that this young lady 
needed to be reassured that our Father in Heaven loved her. And because we had 
approached Him through fasting and prayer, He let us taste the joy that comes with 
seeing and helping someone to come into His Kingdom. Also, how many souls will be 
influenced by Mickey? Only the Lord knows. But I know this:. her children are being 
born in the Covenant, and perhaps, their childrens’ children after them. 


Sergeant Hart 


I was assigned to Sergeant Hart as his home teacher. He, his wife, and three 
young children were living in one of the family houses on Hill Air Force Base. The 
base housing was within the boundaries of the Clearfield 9th Ward. Sgt. Hart's wife 
was a member of the L.D.S. Church, but Sgt. Hart was not. 

Sister Hart had been inactive for a few years partly due to frequent moving 
iran one duty station to another, and losing contact with the Church and church 
members. 

Sgt. Hart's father had been a minister in one of the churches in a southern 
state. (It may have been Arkansas.) Sgt. Hart had been taught some basic Christ- 
ian principles, and believed in Christ as our Savior. He had the typical southern 
accent, and seemed to be a little backward about meeting strangers, although he was 
always cordial once he got acquainted with them. 

Sister Hart was not a southerner, but in personality she was a lot like Sgt. 
Hart. With our first visit to their home, she seemed a bit embarrassed, probably 
because of her inactivity in the church, and the problem she had with the Word of 
Wisdom. There were coffee cups, ash trays, and a beer can in plain sight. 

After three or four visits to their home, I asked Sgt. Hart if he would be 

interested in seeing some film strips on a religious subject. He said, "Yes". 
On our next visit we took a projector and a film strip about Joseph Smith's exper- 
jence in trying to find out which church was true, and which church he should join. 
It portrayed the various Protestant ministers preaching many conflicting doctrines, 
and attempting to entice Joseph to join their church by telling him theirs was the 
only true church. It showed Joseph finally deciding that if he was to learn the 
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truth he would have to ask the Lord as it says in James 1:5. 

When the film strip ended and we turned the lights back on, Sgt. Hart sat 
so still I thought he had gone to sleep. I was about to speak when he said, "I 
can understand that! Yes. That is the way it would be if the true Gospel had 
bzen lost, and the Lord was getting ready to give it back to the people again." 

I asked him if he would be interested in naving us present the missionary 
discussions to him. He answered, "Yes, I would like to hear what your have." 

We started the discussions, giving one each week to him and his wife. He 
answered the questions just about the same as Brother Brown did in the written 
script. After the second discussion, we invited them to come to our Sacrament 
Meeting the following Sunday. After I promised to meet them at the door and 
show them around, they agreed to come. 

I was teaching the Gospel Doctrine Class in our Sunday School, and I had 
told the class members that when they saw me standing in the foyer with strangers 
I wanted everyone of them to come up, introduce themselves, and to put on their 
biggest smiles. I also told them to form.aline if necessary (it was a big class) 
and wait until all had met the strangers. Most of them*’responded when the Hart 
family came to our meeting, and the Harts were thrilled to meet so many friendly 
people. 

The Harts continued to come to the Ward meetings. They finished the dis- 
cussions. Sgt. Hart was baptized. The coffee cups, ash trays, and beer cans 
had disappeared before we gave them the Word of Wisdom discussion. They knew 
the subject would come up sooner or later, and they changed their habits before 
we got to that part of the discussions. When we asked Sgt. Hart what he thought 
of the Word of Wisdom, he replied, “We have already switched to Postum, and I 
have quit smoking, and drinking beer." We told them we were very proud of them 
because very few people had the willpower to quit so suddenly. 

Our Ward members opened up their hearts and arms, and welcomed the Hart 
family into full fellowship. The Harts seemed almost radiant with happiness. 

One day we were down on our Stake welfare farm thinning sugar beets. 

(It is back-breaking work because you have to bend over so long.) I happened 

to be working along side of Brother Hart. "Oh, by the way, did I tell you there 
might be days like this ?" I asked. “Yes, you told us about the welfare program," 
he replied, "and it is great." 

The Hart family was active in our Ward for about five months, and then they 
moved to Brigham City. It was for some reason which had to do with insufficient 
on-base housing. I did not see them again for about four months. 

One evening, I received a phone call. The voice said, "Brother Tippets, 
this is Sister Hart. 1 wonder if you could come up to the Base hospital and 
administer to me, tomorrow? I am going to have surgery." (She was calling from 
Brigham City, and meant for me to come to the Base hospital tomorrow.) "I'll be 
glad to," I answered, "but does your Bishop and home teachers know about this ? 
We encourage our members to call on their home teachers." “We don't have any 
home teachers. Our Bishop promised us some when we first got in Brigham City, 
but we haven't seen any yet," she replied. "And the Bishop said he would come 
and administer to me before I go to the hospital, but I think he has forgotten. 
I am coming downto the hospital in the morning, and nobody has been here yet." 

I went to the Base hospital at the time she wanted me to come, and one of 
my fellow Seventies (a lieutenant colonel) took time out from his highly respon- 
sible job on Base to help me administer to her. Sgt. Hart was there, and I 
visited with him. I learned they had been to church a few times but hardly any- 
one except the bishopric had gotten acquainted with them, and they were pretty 
discouraged. I told them to walk up to the people, and stick their hands out, 
introduce themselves, and they would meet a lot of friendly people. I told them 
that since they were active members of the church now, they had an obligation 
to push themselves forward, and help fellowship other people. I told them not 
to give up the truth just because most people are a little bashful, and they 
wait for others to make the first move.. 

I don't know if they took my advice, or remained active. I have not seen 
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I attended a missionary seminar in Layton for Stake missionaries from Clear- 
field, Layton, and Kayesville. General Authorities Alvin R. Dyer and Franklin D. 
Richards were two of the instructors. Elder Dyer told us that of all the convert 
baptisms along the Wasatch front each year, one third would become inactive be- 
cause Ward members would not fellowship them. It happens because of carelessness 
and bashfulness on the part of the Ward members. I hope the Hart family was not 
among that one-third. 


Mrs. Jones and Her Two Daughters 


One Sunday afternoon, I received a phone call from the eldest daughter, a 
teenager, of Mark and Laurel Perry. Mark was a Seventy in our Ward, but was not 
assigned to a Stake Mission at that time. The daughter said, "Brother Tippets, I 
have tnese two friends in my home, and they would lixe to hear more about our church. 
Can you come and talk to them ?" “Yes, I will come rignt over," I answered. 

My oldest son, Terry, was leaving fer tne mission home in Salt Lake City the 
middle of that same week to prepare for his mission call to Scotland. I toox him 
with me to the Perry home. 

At the Perry's, we met the two Jones girls. One was about 16 years old, and 
the other was about 14 years old. During our conversation we learned that their 
father was an inactive member of the church, their mother was not a member, and they 
were not members. They lived in the Ward which bordered our Ward on the north. 

They nad lived there for several years, and they knew that many of their neighbors 
were members of the L.D.S. Church. Their best friends were neighbors and members. 

I asked them if they thought their mother would let us come into their home, 
at an appointed time, and give the missionary discussions there, so that she could 
hear what we were teaching them. They thought she would agree to that. I talked 
to them awhile about the programs and activities which they could enjoy through 
church membership. ‘Then I received from them a promise to ask their mother about 
having the discussions in their home, and then to call me, and give me the answer. 

I had been home a short while when one of the girls called and said it was 
all right with their mother,and their father had left it up to them to decide what 
they should do. I told her I would contact my companion, who was Ralph Johnson of 
the 4th Ward, and we would drop in soon to meet their mother, and make an appoint- 
ment to begin the discussions. 

I contacted Ralph and an assistant to our Stake Mission President, who lived 
in that Ward, and was well acquainted.with the Jones family. We three went together 
to the Jones home and met Mrs. Jones. She told us that her husband would not be 
present during the discussions, since he was a wholesale grocery salesman who was 
home only on weekends. He traveled thru Utah during the week, taking orders from 
his customers. We had already agreed upon a week night to have the discussions. 

We visited for a few more minutes and were about to leave when a thought struck 
me. The thought was: "She has been married to a Mormon, and has lived among Mormons 
for a long time. There must be some special reason why she has not joined the Church 
before now." Then another idea came to me. I asked her, "Has it been bothering you 
that Joseph Smith said he saw God, and the Bible tells us that 'No man hath seen God 
at any time ?" She looked very surprised, and then answered, "Why, yes!" “Let me 
show you something," I said. 

I walked over to where she was sitting, and knelt down on the carpet. I open- 
ed my Bible and said, "See, here in St. John, he says ‘No man hath seen God at 
any time'. Now further over, John tells us, ‘Not that any man hath seen God, but he 
who _is of God, he hath seen the Father.' Does this seem to mean that not just any 
man can see God, but those who are of God may seethe Father if He permits it ? Many 
people have said that this is referring to Christ only, as being of God, but let's 
turn over here to First John 4:2 and see who John tells us is of God. See, here he 
says ‘any man who can say that Christ is come in the flesh is of God'. Does this 
mean that kind of a man may see God if God permitted it ? If we are understanding 
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these scriptures correctly, do you suppose we can find places in the Bible where 
men of God have actually seen God? Let's turn to the 24th Chapter of Exodus. 
Here Moses, Aaron, and sons, and 70 of the Elders of Israel saw God very clearly. 
And here in the Book of Acts, Stephen the first Christian martyr, saw God. These 
were all men of God. Doesn't it seem reasonable that a man of God in our day 
could also see God ? And Joseph Smith testified that Christ had come in the 
flesh because he saw Him!" She looked at the scriptures as I pointed to them, 
and then said, "Yes, that is reasonable." 

Elder Johnson and I took turns giving the discussions, one each week , to 
Mrs. Jones and her two daughters. All three were excited about it, and they 
read the assignments, which we gave them in the Book of Mormon, faithfully. The 
two daughters asked to be baptized after the 2nd discussion, and that was done 
then, but we kept on giving them the rest of the discussions with their mother. 
Mrs. Jones was ready for baptism at the end of the discussions. 

When the word went out that Mrs. Jones was going to be baptized, I got a 
phone call from Marshall MacIntire, who was a close neighbor of the Jones family, 
and who had been our Stake Mission President just a short time before we started 
giving the discussions to the Joneses. He asked, "Brother Tippets, are you sure 
Mrs. Jones is ready for baptism ?" I replied, "She has completed the discussions. 
She believes Joseph Smith was a true prophet. She believes our church is true. 
She has promised to keep the commandments and be faithful in her callings. She 
has nearly finished reading the Book of Mormon, and she believes it is true. 

And she wants to be baptized. But if you know any reason at all why you think 
she is not ready, call President Hawks (the new Stake Mission President) and tell 
him about it. He has not interviewed her yet, and he could talk to her about it 
at the time of the interview." 

The same day, I got another call. This time it was from Bishop John Beut- 
ler of the Ward that the Joneses belonged to. "Brother Tippets, are you sure ---?" 
I could understand the Bishop's concern. One thing a Bishop does not need is 
more inactive members. So I gave him the same answer I had given to Brother Mac- 
Intire. President Hawks approved the baptism, and I don't know if the brethren 
had called him. I doubt if they did. 

Sometimes our members have a hard time accepting new members, especially if 
they have known them for a long time before their baptisms. They often fail to 
realize how fast a person can change and improve when they are touched by the 
Spirit of conversion. I am sure the key to Mrs. Jones's conversion was when the 
Holy Spirit led me to show her that Joseph Smith's claim of seeing God and Christ 
was reasonable. There was no way I could have guessed what she needed, but the 
Spirit knew, and supplied the answer to her. 

We met her husband for the first and only time when we were over to their 
home the day before the baptism was to take place. We went there to see ali 
everything was ready. Her husband said, "You guys sure must be good salesmen. 
She has had the discussions before, and they could not talk her into joining 
the church." Until then, we did not know that she had been thru the discussions 
previously. I got the impression that Mr. Jones did not care much one way or 
the other. 

I began to worry if Mrs. Jones would be received and fellowshipped by the 
Ward members, or if she would be one of that third who becomes inactive because 
of a lack of fellowshipping, as mentioned by Elder Alvin R. Dyer. Then we were 
introduced to the Ward Relief Society President who was there helping Mrs. Jones 
with a white dress for the baptism. I believe she was loaning Mrs. Jones a 
dress and was helping fit it. The Relief Society President was happy and ex- 
cited. She said, "Sister Jones, I am so happy you have decided to come and be 
one of us. You are going to love Relief Society. The sisters are so friendly 
and sweet. You will have so much fun !" Her sweet spirit filled the room. 

She had the "doors of the Inn" wide open. She certainly was not turning Mrs. 
Jones away. I thought, "Now if some of the other Ward members are like that 
Relief Society President, things will be all right." 
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Airman Hopi 


The Hopi family moved into one of the Base houses when Airman Hopi was trans- 
ferred from a southern California base to Hill Air Force Base. I was assigned to 
be their home teacher, because Mrs. Hopi was a member of the church, but Mr. Hopi 
was not. They had a son about two years old. 

Missionaries had presented the discussions to the Hopis about one year earlier 
at the California Air Base. Mrs. Hopi had been baptized at the conclusion of the 
discussions, but Mr. Hopi had not taken that step. He attended our Ward meetings 
regularly with his wife, and when she was assigned to teach a Primary class, he 
helped her all he could. In fact, I suppose most of our Ward members did not know 
he was not a member. Everyone called him Brother Hopi. 

They attended the Gospel Doctrine Class,which I was teaching, for a few weeks 
before I was assigned to be their home teacher, so I knew them quite well before 
I made the first visit to their home. I do not remember who my companion was at 
that time. 

We always had a good message to present to them, and we always had prayer with 
them before we left. They were both enthusiastic and eager to learn more of the Gos- 
pel. Mrs Hopi had such a sweet spirit that everyone in the Ward loved her, and he 
was well liked too. 

On one of our first visits, I asked him, "How is it that you have not been bap- 
tized ? You do all of the things that the active members do, but you are not receiv- 
ing the blessings that Priesthood holders receive.” ‘ 

He answered, "The missionaries promised me that I would come to know for myself 
that the Mormon Church was true, and that Joseph Smith was a true prophet of God. 
Most of it seems true, but I don't yet feel that I know it is true. I am waiting for 
that sure knowledge." 

My companion and I developed messages which we hoped would help him find that 
testimony. Nothing we did seemed to work. He would always say, "Well, it seems 
reasonable, but I still can't say I know it for sure.” 

I worked with him for about six months, and some of the other brethren, includ- 
ing the Bishopric, were doing their best to help him. It became quite evident that 
he was seeking after some kind of a sign; just what kind he did not know himself. 

One day, while we were visiting in the Hopi home, I said, "I'm going to make a 
prediction. When you decide to be baptized, then you will feel real good about it, 
and you will get a warm feeling that you are doing what the Lord wants you to do. That 
will be a special sign to you." His wife beamed, and repeated back to me what I had 
said so that she could be sure she had understood it correctly. 

A day or two after that visit, I took my family on a vacation to Bear Lake and 
Bennington for a week. Our usual practice on the one week vacations was to return 
home on Saturday afternoon or evening, so we could get prepared for our Sunday duties. 
This time, about Thursday afternoon, I felt like we should head back home a little 
sooner. We left Bennington about noon on Friday, and camped at Hyrum Reservoir in our 
travel trailer. Saturday morning, we went to the Mantua Reservoir, put the canoe into 
the water, crossed over to the east side by the point that projected out into the 
water, and fished from the canoe for about two hours. We caught several smal ]-mouth 
bass, the first bass I had ever caught. Then we went home, arriving there about noon 
on Saturday. 

I had barely pulled up in front of our house and was letting the kids out of the 
station wagon, when Carol Anderson, our next door neighbor, came running from her 
house all excited. "Brother Hopi has decided to be baptized tonight, and he wants 
you to do it !" she exclaimed. "He was afraid you wouldn't get back from your vaca- 
tion in time." 

I went into the house and called him to let him know: 1 was back home, and to 
congratulate him on his decision. I learned he had decided on Friday to be bap- 
tized. He had called Carol to find out if she knew where we were, and when we were 
coming home. She gave him Melva and Mavin's phone number in Bennington. He called 
there after we had left, but they were not sure when we planned to be home. He called 
our Bishop to ask what he should do. The Bishop, Rulon Cummings, told him to pray 
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that we would return home in time for the baptism. 

A lot of our Ward members came to his baptism, that Saturday night. He was 
to be confirmed right after the baptism, instead of waiting until the next day in 
Fast Meeting. Bishop Cummings asked all of the holders of the Melchizedek Priest- 
hood who were present from our Ward to come forward and take part in the confirm- 
ation. There were 24 of us. By standing sideways as close together as we could 
get, placing our left hand on the man's shoulder directly in front of us, and 
reaching our right hand into the center of the circle on Brother Hopi's head, we 
were all able to participate. But there was certainly no room for any more. 

I'll bet Brother Hopi felt like he had been thoroughly confirmed. 

Later on, I asked him how he had decided to be baptized. He told me that 
after my last visit to his home, he started thinking about the things I had told 
him, about not having the blessings of the Priesthood as a non-member, and feel- 
ing good about it if he decided to be baptized. He said it bothered him more and 
more until he had to find out if it really was true. He asked his wife to fast 
and pray with him on Thursday. Then they went down to the visitor center on 
Temple Square in Salt Lake City on Friday. They followed one of the tours around. 
At the conclusion, he turned to his wife and said, “It is certain that no one is 
going to be able to prove this is not true. I may as well get baptized." 

"And how did you feel after you had decided that ?" I asked. 

"Well, uh, well yes! I felt good! It didn't bother me any more." 

At his baptism and confirmation, his wife was one of the happiest people 
I have ever seen. She was looking forward to the day when they could be sealed 
in the temple. She was positively radiant. 


The Panzers 


The Panzer family consisted of the father (Charles), the mother (Betty), 

a daughter about 18 years old (Connie), a daughter about 16 (Fransene), a son 
about 14 (Chuck), and a son about 5 (Slugger). It was obvious that some of the 
names were nicknames. They lived about four doors north of us on Airlane Drive 
in Clearfield, Utah. 

Charles Panzer was retired from military service. He was working as a 
certified public accountant. Delsa and I had known them casually for about two 
years. Delsa had met Betty because she was interested some in art, and because 
Slugger had come to Primary on a few occasions. I had stopped in with Delsa on 
three different occasions to visit for a few minutes. 

One day when we were in Ogden in the parking lot of a large store, one of 
my older children saw Connie with a boy whom they: knew. They commented that the 
boy was leaving for a mission soon, and that Connie wanted to know more about the 
Church. I said, "Bring them over here and I will make an appointment with Connie 
to give her the discussions." They came over to our car, and I talked to them a 
few minutes. I found that Connie did want to have the discussions, and she 
thought her family would like to hear what I would be telling her. 

A day or two later, Delsa and I went to their home, and I arranged a time 

for the discussions. The parents were interested in what we would be teaching. 
I contacted my companion, Elder Schell, a Seventy in our Ward, a married Airman 
living in one of the base houses with his family, and a convert of a few years. 
All of the Panzer family were present when we went there to give the first dis- 
cussion, including a giant red Irish Setter whose mouth was about even with our 
faces when we sat upon their low couch. 

We started on the discussion, directing the questions and our attention to 
Connie. But we soon noticed that Frankie (Francene) and Chuck were just as 
interested as Connie. So, we started giving some questions and attention to them 
also. We felt that the first discussion had gone very well. 

The next week , the entire family was there again, and they:all had new 
Bibles, including the parents. With that much interest, we started teaching all 


of them, and they all responded very well. After the third discussion, we in- 
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vited the family to come to our Sunday School and Sacrament Meeting. They came, 
and I had previously warned my Gospel Doctrine Class that I wanted all of them to 
come and meet our investigators. The class responded, and the Panzers were start- 
led at the large number of friendly people. They told me they had attended the 
Community Church for one and a half years, and only two couples had shaken hands 
with them. 

We continued with the discussions, and the children kept coming to our Ward 
meetings, but we were not able to get the parents to come again. They said the 
meetings were so different from any they had ever attended before that jt would take 
them some time to get their thinking adjusted. I felt part of their problem was 
the Word of Wisdom. 

They all completed the discussions, and the three teen-agers decided to be 
baptized. The parents gave their consent, but they were not ready to take that step 
for themselves. The children were active , and took care of their responsibilities 
faithfully. Most of the time, they rode to their meetings with my family. I had 
told them they were welcome to go with us anytime they needed a ride. 

This situation continued for nearly a year, and then we moved to Bennington. 
The parents remained interested, and someone kept working with them. After two 
years or so, we heard they had been baptized. Also, in due time, I received an in- 
vitation to the marriage of Francene Panzer and LeOrr Yardley, a returned missionary 
from the 4th Ward, in the Manti Temple. That was too far away for me to make the 
trip then. Connie Panzer waited for her missionary, but after his return things did 
not work out for them, so they did not get married. Chuck Panzer joined the Air Force 
and later married a non-member girl. I do not know if he stayed active, but he was 
doing good while he was in the 9th Ward. 

A few years later when Arlen Alleman and my daughter, Delsa Jean, were married 
in the Ogden Temple, Jean had taken some invitations to a few members of the Clear- 
field 9th Ward. Among those who came to the wedding was Betty Panzer. She said to 
me, "I'll bet you never expected to see me in a temple, did you ?" I replied, "As 
a matter of fact, I did expect it. I didn't know when it would happen, but I could 
tell you were a little more cautious about important decisions than are many people. 
I was certain you would make the right decision if given enough time." 


A Young Airman 


In our Seventies Group of the Clearfield 9th Ward was an Air Force pilot whose 
name I have forgotten, so I shall call him "the Captain" since that was his military 
rank. He lived in one of the family houses on Base with his wife and children. 

One day, the Captain told me there was a young airman on his crew who had told 
him he would like to meet some young people his own age in the community. This 
young airman seemed to be a decent, moral person, and was lonesome. He did not mix 
very well with the other men in the barracks, because he did not care for the life 
style of most of them. He was especially interested in meeting some decent girls 
near his own age. He was about 20 years of age. 

The Captain said he could arrange to have the airman come over to his house 
for the missionary discussions if I would bring a companion and teach the discus- 
sions . I readily accepted the invitation since I was always on the lookout for 
just such opportunities as this. I believe my companion at this time was Kenneth 
Kartchner, a Seventy in my Ward, and a long time friend fromthe time we first moved 
into the Clearfield 4th Ward. We went to the Captain's home, met the airman, and 
began to teach him the discussions. He was interested and sincere. 

We had presented two discussions, and were ready for the third one when the 
Captain told us the airman had moved to an apartment in Ogden with three other young 
men, one of whom I already knew. I got the address of the apartment and proceeded 
to find out, by telephone, which Stake it was in. The fourth phone call connected 
me with the right Stake President from whom I got the name and address of his Stake 
Mission President. I called the stake mission president and told him the whole story. 


Then I asked if he could have two of his best missionaries meet me and my companion 
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in front of the apartment at a specific date and time. He enthusiastically 
agreed. 

At the appointed time, as Ken and I drove up and parked by the apartment, 
the other two Stake missionaries came walking along the sidewalk. We introduced 
ourselves, and went into the apartment together. I introduced the airman to the 
other two missionaries. It was my turn to give the third discussion, so I pro- 
ceeded with it. During the course of the discussion, I asked the airman, "When 
you come to know for yourself that these things are true, will you be baptized 
by one who has the authority 2" He answered, "Yes." 

Often the baptismal challenge was given during the first discussion, but we 
had not felt the time was right for this particular perscn until this moment. It 
let the new missionaries, who would be giving the rest of the discussions, know 
exactly where he stood. At the end of the discussion one of the new missionaries 
invited the airman over to his home for Thanksgiving Day dinner, which was in two 
or three days, and the airman accepted. They seemed to be "on the ball", and Ken 
and I felt we were leaving him in good hands. 

That was the last time we saw him, but the Captain kept me posted on his 
progress. He became active in some of the church programs for his age group, 
and was soon baptized. About a year later, the Captain told us that the young 
airman was engaged to an L.D.S. girl from the state of Washington. Washington 
was the airman's home state, and I believe he met the girl in church when he was 
home on leave. 

Some time after that, the Captain received an invitation to their wedding 
in the Seattle Temple. I seem to remember he went to it. By that time, the 
young airman's hitch in the Air Force was up and he had mustered out. 

I have often thought that the young airman certainly did take the right 
steps for meeting a decent girl, and solving his problem of loneliness. I wonder 
if he realizes how many people were involved in helping him along that path ? 

My what a great organization the Lord's Church is ! 


Lutherans from Romania 

In one of the family houses on Hill Air Force Base lived a Lutheran couple 
from Romania. He was a captain in the U.S. Air Force. I do not know how they 
happened to come to America, or how he came to be an officer in the Air Force. 
I am not even sure if they were American citizens, although they seemed to be. 

They were young, probably in their late twenties. They were intelligent, 
educated, good looking, very clean cut, and always cordial. They spoke very good 
English with a slight foreign accent. They became friends with the Captain who 
was a member of our Seventies Group, and in time, he arranged to give them the 
missionary discussions in their home. He asked me to be his companion for the 
discussion presentations. 

We took turns giving the discussions, and we would give one at the same 
time each week. We felt like the discussions were being accepted quite well, 
except that the husband answered most of thequestions. When we would ask the 
wife a question, she would always look at him, and then he would go ahead and 
answer it. We assumed that must be a custom in Romania for the wives to let 
the husbands take care of all family business. Also, she always served a des- 
sert at the end of the discussions. We tried to explain to her that we did not 
expect it, and it was not necessary, but she kept on doing it anyway. She was 
always a perfect hostess. 

During the discussions, they were both alert and interested. He gave 
intelligent answers and asked good sensible questions. We could tell he was 
getting a clear understanding of the discussions, but the wife did not speak 
enough for us to tell whether or not she was comprehending them. We assumed 
she would askhim if she had any questions. He seemed to be especially intrig- 
ued with our explanation of the Godhead and Joseph Smith's vision of the Father 
and the Son. He asked several questions about it. 
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Near the end of the series of discussions, my companion and his wife brought them 
to our Sunday School and Sacrament Meeting. It was a great experience for them, 
because it was so different from the Lutheran services. The Lutherans are very 
similar to the Catholics. 

At the last outlined discussion presentation, he bore his testimony to us. He 
said he could feel that the Book of Mormon was true; he was certain Joseph Smith was 
a true prophet and had seen the Father and the Son; he believed the things we had 
told him were true. We invited them to be baptized and join the church. He was 
ready and willing. Then we found out how his wife felt about it. She spoke for 
herself this time. 

She believed the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were the same essence, and that 
no man had seen God at anytime. She saw a lot of good things in our church, but the 
Lutheran Church was the true church. Her mother had told her that when she was a 
little girl, and her mother would not tell her anything that was not true. She did 
not understand our concept of God, nor of the Son, nor of the Holy Spirit. She did 
not know what Joseph Smith saw, but it could not possibly have been God for He is 
invisible. ---- Well, so much for the discussions! The traditions of the fathers 
were speaking a great deal louder to her than the whisperings of the Spirit. And 
so it is with a majority of the people of the world. 

We asked her how she would feel if her husband joined the Mormon Church. She 
avoided the question, and said he would decide that for himself. She was not bel- 
ligerent during any of this conversation. She remained courteous and hospitable. 
She was a charming young woman. 

Later we spoke to the husband in private. He decided it would be best for him 
to delay his baptism for a time while he talked to his wife, and taught her the true 
principles. Also, he thought that prayer and faith would eventually bring her to a 
knowledge of the truth. He felt strongly that they should be baptized at the same 
time. 

We moved to Bennington a few days after that, but my companion kept working 
with him. However, I heard later that the Lutheran couple had been transferred to 
anothe station, and they had not been baptized at that time. 

Matters such as this are in the hands of the Lord, and His work will continue 
to roll forth until it is completed. This good man and woman will be baptized when 
they are ready. 


An Opportunity Lost 


One Saturday, the Seventy's Quorum in our Stake held an open-house in the large, 
beautiful, new church house in the north part of Clearfield. Invitations were given 
to members to bring non-member friends, and to non-members by way of the Ogden Stand- 
ard Examiner, the Davis County News, and the Ogden radio station. It was advertised 
as a special opportunity to see the various rooms inside of a Mormon Church. Of course, 
the idea was to interest non-members into becoming investigators. 

The Relief Society had a display of their handiwork, arts, crafts, lesson mater- 
jals, posters, etc., which explained their program, set up in the Relief Society 
Room. Two sisters were there to answer questions. 

The Primary had a display and explanation of their program in the Junior Sunday 
School Room. 

The Mutual had a display, illustrating their programs, in one of the class rooms, 
and the Sunday School had a display of lesson manuals and teaching materials. 

In the Cultural Hall, the Seventies had several large pictures set on easels 
which illustrated some Mormon doctrine, history, scripture, etc. which were designed 
to stimulate questions from the non-member visitors. i 

Some of the Seventies waited in the foyer to greet the people as they came in, 
and to conduct them on a tour of the building. First, they would go into the chapel, 
then into a Bishop's office where there was a large board on the wall showing a com- 
plete Ward organization with the names of all officers, teachers, home teachers, and 
visiting teachers. It was very impressive to a non-member, especially to those who 
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were used to having the pastor or minister do everything. Next, they would go 
to the Relief Society Room, and then to the other class room displays. Finally, 
they would end the tour in the Cultural Hall looking at the pictures, and having 
punch and cookies at the kitchen serving counter. 

Being a Seventy, I was one of the tour guides. I had just finished con- 
ducting a party of three, a member with two non-member friends, and was back in 
the foyer waiting for some more visitors. One of the Seventies, a counselor to 
the Stake Mission President, came rushing out of the Cultural Hall, and said, 
"Brother Tippets, we need you in here for a minute!" 

On the way back into the Cultural Hall, he said, "Come and show this woman 
where it says in the Bible ‘As man is, God once was." We stopped in front of a 
woman who was arguing with another one of our Seventies. "Show her", said the 
man who had come after me. 

dust about one week before this instance, I had read the whole story about 
how President Lorenzo Snow had coined the statement, "As man is, God once was, 
and as God is, man may become", when he was a young missionary. Later, when he 
had mentioned it to Joseph Smith, the prophet said, “That is true doctrine." 

Well, what could I do to help? The two Seventies had foolishly gotten 
into an argument with the woman about one of the pictures in the Cultural Hall, 
and theyhad made some statements they could not back up. They came after me 
because they knew I had been teaching Sunday School and Priesthood classes for 
several years. They expected me to get them out of the hole which they had dug 
for themselves. 

All I could do was tell the truth. I said,"It's not in the Bible. That 
statement was made by Lorenzo Snow." "See!" exclaimed the woman triumphantly. 
The two Seventies walked off and left me standing there with the woman and her 
daughter, who was about 17 years old. The argument must have been quite heated 
because the woman was still angry. 

"May I help you?"-I asked. "We are leaving!" she snapped back at me. Then 
she said to her daughter, "This is a farce! We drive clear out here from Ogden 
to see their church, and they only show us some pictures in their gymnasium." 
She turned back toward me. “And where is the vesture?" she demanded. Then she 
stomped out into the foyer before I could answer. The daughter followed her, 
and they stopped near the front door and whispered for a moment. I could tell 
the daughter was trying to get her mother to cool off and stay a while longer. 
But the mother would rather stay angry, so she went out. The daughter looked 
at me, shrugged her shoulders, and followed her mother out the front door. 

I wasn't sure what the mother meant by the word "vesture". I would have 
had to ask her a question or two before I could have told her where the vesture 
was. The dictionary says "vesture" is a gown or robe. I don't know if she 
thought our Bishops wore special robes, or if she had heard about temple clothing. 

Also, her remark about "only show us some pictures in their gymnasium" was 
puzzling. As I thought about it later, I wondered if she had come into the foyer 
when no Seventies were there, and then walked into the Cultural Hall without 
being taken on the tour. The Cultural Hall door was wide open all of the time. 
How she got into that argument with the two Seventies is still a mystery to me. 
She may have had a chip on her shoulder when she came into the church house. 

I have often wished I could have had the opportunity to take her and the 
daughter on the tour of the building that day. Maybe nothing would have come of 
it, but she would have knowna lot more about the Mormons when she left there. 
Also, I'll bet she would have been more cheerful for the rest of the day. And 
all three of us would have known more about Mormon vestures. 

Great opportunities are frequently, lost by our failure to see the other 
person's point of view. Many times we are talking when we ought to be listen- 
ing. We do not learn anything while we are talking. We learn only when we are 
listening with understanding. I hope the two Seventies learned a lesson from 
that experience. 

Several times during my life, I have read material about a subject that 
has come up a few days later, and I have been prepared to answer a question, 
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or to discuss and settle a dispute where people have been expounding conflicting 
opinions. Frequently, the Lord has advised us to be constantly studing the scrip- 
tures and learning the doctrine. If we do that, then He can lead us to study the 
right things at the right time, and we will be ready when the need arises. On the 
other hand, if we are not studying regularly,then we have not given the Lord any- 
thing to work with, and we are left to our own weak and foolish opinions. We can 
be saved only as fast as we gain knowledge of the true principles of the Gospel, 
and repent of our sins. We should ask ourselves, "How fast am I being saved 2?" 
"Is it fast enough, or am I being left behind 2?" 


